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HORSE-DEALING IN SYRIA, 1854, 


A sricut blue sea with small leap- 
ing waves ; a cloudless sky ; and small 
rugged islands rising all around, some 
showing against the blue sky mere 
silhouettes of pearly grey ; some fainter 
still; some nearer, catching the sun- 
shine on their jutting points, and 
displaying a mass of barren rocks 
covered, as if by landslips, with frag- 
ments of broken stone and rubbish; 
no verdure, no cultivation; and, ex- 
cept once where a strange dead-look- 
ing white town, more resembling a 
collection of white fragments of rock 
than an abode of men, was seen 
perched on the top of a high hill, 
no signs of life. So showed the 
‘Isles of Greece,” as we looked on 
them from the deck of the “ Emperor” 
of Hall, on the afternoon of the 9th 
May 1854, 

Myself and my companion, the 
latter the principal and myself the 
assistant in a horse-purchasing ex- 
pedition sent into Syria by the Brit- 
ish authorities previous to the inva- 
sion of the Crimea, had embarked 
at Constantinople two days before, 
After being delayed by the commis- 
sariat, who were required to, and of 
course had not, come down with a 
certain amount of cash by an ap- 
eee time, we had got on board 

y half-past 9 p.m. on the 7th; had 
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reached the Dardanelles the next 
night at an hour at which, according 
to all rule and regulation, we ought 
to have been fired into if we at- 
tempted to pass; had run the gaunt- 
let, justly confident in the propensity 
of Turkish batteries to fire at nothing 
that they ought to fire at; and, at 
the moment indicated in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, found ourselves 
steaming pleasantly down the Archi- 


To a man fresh from dirty Con- 
stantinople and filthy Widdin, the 
change was a pleasant one, The 
“Emperor,” built and long used as a 
passenger ship of high class, had a 
gorgeous papier-miché saloon; sleep- 
ing-cabins with marble wash-hand 
basins gushing water mysteriously 
at the touching of a spring; clean 
sheets; port-wine that made one 
think one’s-self in an English mess- 
room; a remarkable assortment of’ 
Yorkshire hams; a captain from 
Bridlington ; a steward from Hull; 
“Hull” painted on every boat ; and 
broad Yorkshire talked all over the 
ship. Though only temporarily at- 
tached to her Majesty’s service, she 
carried out rigorously that maxim of 
international law which says that a 
ship of war is an extension of the 
territory to which she belongs. She 
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was an extension of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire ; unspeakably refreshing 
after a winter’s residence amongst 
those hogs of Turks! 

With a profound respect for the 
many good qualities which one can- 
not but acknowledge in the Turks, I 
always find myself instinctively, and 
before my first impulse is tempered 
by reflection, qualifying them by some 
such pleasant epithet as that. 

Next morning when I came on 
deck I found that we were anchoring 
in the gulf of Iskenderoon, a deep 
bay of little beauty, except such as 
it derived from its calm blue and 
purple water. Of the town of Isken- 
deroon or Alexandretta—a congrega- 
tion of barn-like houses with red- 
tiled roofs, occupying a little, nasty, 
green, swampy-looking bottom delv- 
ing into the range of high, broken, 
barren hills that skirt the sea—the 
most remarkable circumstance that 
I am able to relate is the fact that a 
Christian man of sound mind could 
be got for any sum of money to live 
in it. There was one there—the 
British Consul—and we went to see 
him. 

A concourse of a score or so of 
Mussulmans and a few dirty Franks 
awaited our approach. As we scram- 
bled out of our boat we found our- 
selves instantly opposed by two of 
the former, one of whom was armed 
with a pair of tongs and the other 
with a stick, with which they strove 
in the first instance to “fend off” 
ourselves, and failing in that, to fend 
off from us the by-standers, upon 
whom they bestowed progs and digs 
and taps on the back in a summary 
manner. The reason, it appeared, 
was this: Alexandretta is frightfully 
unhealthy—so deadly, in fact, that 
navigation books warn ‘ mariners” 
that if they stop there to refit they 
may reckon upon losing one-third of 
their crew. Under these circum- 
stances the people of Alexandretta, 
thinking (or their governors thinking 
for them) that it would be too bad 
to have foreign maladies added to 
those already indigenous, have es- 
tablished a strict quarantine, in obe- 
dience to the laws of which they 
were thus poking one another away 
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from us as though our contact would 
have brought on a crisis of that 
jungle fever from which I believe 
they suffer. As for us, we marched 
on resolutely, forming as we moved 
the nucleus of a sharp skirmish be- 
tween the quarantine men and the 
by-standers, the latter closing round 
us to stare, and the former rushing 
in all directions administering cor- 
rection with the tongs and stick. 
At last the guardians of the public 
health succumbed, and left us to 
carry contagion wherever we pleased. 
To the best of my belief, however, 
the people of Alexandretta caught 
nothing from us. I have never heard 
that they have been found talking 
Yorkshire, using clean sheets, or 
washing themselves, any more than 
they did before we went there. 

There is one noteworthy thing at 
Iskenderoon. On the far side of the 
bay, just visible from the windows 
of the consul’s house, might be seen 
what looked to me like the dilapi- 
dated brick or stone gate-posts of a 
ruined Irish gateway, with a low 
“ stone gap’* between them, rising, 
at no great distance from the water’s 
edge, from the stony shingly base of 
the mountains that skirt the sea. 
This, it appears, marks the precise 
spot where Jonah was cast up by the 
whale. 

Far away out to sea, a headland 
shows low and dim in the distance. 
Rising gradually as it approaches, 
with the ribs and angles of its black. 
rocky summits peeping through the 
snow, it bears straight on till the sea 
ceases to wash its base, and then, 
away inland, gradually sinks from 
sight. At an angle with this a low 
ridge, green as from a mass of trees 
or shrubs, and scarped at base into a 
line of low cliffs, juts out to sea. A 
scattering, gradually thickening to a 
cluster, of white and yellow houses, 
hot and flaring under the blazing sky, 
breaks the green line of the lesser 
ridge, and finds passage through a dip 
in the cliff down to the edge of the 
blue water. This is Beyrout. 

Beyrout possesses two ruined forts, 
memorials, they say, of an English 
bombardment; a stone quay of small 





* A loose stone wall stopping what, but for it, would be a gap. 
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dimensions, suited to the commerce 
of bum-boats; and dirty little ba- 
zaars, and Turks, and Franks, and 
stinks, and coffee-houses, and every- 
thing else befitting an Oriental town. 
It chiefly pleased me because it dis- 
played ali these properties in a some- 
what mitigated form. I think that 
it is perhaps the least Oriental, and 
therefore the least intolerable town 
that I know in the Turkish domin- 
ions. 


On the morning of the 14th May, 
myself, my companion, an Italian 
horse-dealer whom we had picked 
up as interpreter, stud-groom, and 
general assistant, and his servant, 
mounted on horses that we had 
bought in Beyrout, were toiling along 
high up on the steep path that picks 
its way up the rugged face of the 
overhanging range of Lebanon. I 
must try to give an idea of the view 
that breaks upon you here at every 
turn. Mulberry groves rise all 
around, springing from _ terraces 
worked for their reception over the 
mountain’s face; and from out their 
sun-checkered shade, the eye, rang- 


ing out into a brilliant atmosphere, 
first rests on a mountain village—its 
flat-topped houses looking in the dis- 
tance mere cubes of yellow stone— 
perched on a rounded point that 
peeps above the surrounding foliage ; 
then, gazing yet beyond, catches grey 


distant ridges of the Lebanon. This 
is the world you are in; but far 
below lies another world. Wide 
and yet wider as you mount, the 
deep purple-blue expanse of sea 
spreads out beneath you—not the 
blue strip you look on from a beach, 
but a far stretching sheet of deep 
yet brilliant lustre, specked with a 
white dot, the canvass of a far-off 
ship; with the horizon-line so high, 
so hazy, and so distant, that but for 
its deep tinge, sea might hardly be 
told from sky. How it gleams in, 
through a break in the mulberries! 
It almost makes one think that here, 
up in these mulberry shades of Leba- 
non, is the Happy Land where, hop- 
ing nothing, fearing nothing, strug- 
gling for nothing, doing nothing, one 
might be content, gazing upon that 
sea and through that sky, to sit, and 
gaze, and rest in peace for ever. 
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The houses met with in these 
mountain villages are of very simple 
construction. Across four plain 
stone walls are laid some large rough 
timbers; these, covered with a deep 
layer of earth, form a flat terrace- 
like roof, to which access is given by 
a series of projecting stones planted 
as steps in the outer face of one of 
the walls. One, which we entered to 
get breakfast, was very clean and 
neat; and all had an air of comfort 
which contrasted strongly with the 
appearance of the miserable and 
filthy Wallachian and Bulgarian huts 
that formed the last specimens I had 
met with of the rural abodes of the 
Tarkish Empire. The inhabitants, 
too, were very different from any of 
the Christian subjects of Turkey 
whom I had hitherto seen. The 
Maronites—I offer the following in- 
formation, in full confidence that an 
enlightened public has no clearer 
idea of them than that they are al- 
ways quarrelling with the Druses— 
are a large tribe occupying parts of 
the Lebanon; Arab in language; 
Roman Catholic in religion; not un- 
warlike in character; and possessed, 
I believe, of an amount of independ- 
ence that entitles them to be called 
a free people. In outward appear- 
ance they are not to be distinguished 
from the other tribes of the country, 
but show a much greater disposition 
to be civil to Franks than is evi- 
denced by the Mussulmans, and sel- 
dom pass one without saluting by 
laying the hand first on the breast 
and then on the forehead, They 
have the reputation of being the 
greatest rascals in Syria—a character 
which can scarcely have been fixed 
on them by any one who had enjoyed 
the advantage of an acquaintance 
with the Bedouins; but no matter— 
rogue or honest, they are free, and 
carry a different atmosphere with 
them from that which surrounds the 
well-kicked peasants of Turkey in 
Europe. One never knows what 
freedom means till one has seen those 
who are not free. Ob, the virtue 
that there is in being free, if only to 
go to the devil one’s own way! A 
nation can never sink itself so deep 
into his realms as a conqueror can 
trample it. 

As we ascended yet higher the 
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mulberry plantations grew scarce, 
though they still, together with little 
plots of corn, struggled to hold their 
ground wherever a vein of fertile 
earth gave them the chance. Pine 
trees, usually small and stunted, 
began to appear, mingled with grey 
crags; and then the cultivation dis- 
appeared, and next the pine trees 
vanished; and then we found our- 
selves in a region of wild white grey 
crags broken into fantastic forms, 
and covering the ground far and 
near with their crumbled fragments. 
Cliffs and towers of grey rock stood 
out against the sky; and a deep 
gorge, with a torrent dashing down 
it, presented a perpendicular cleft 
whose sides were lined with wild 
forms of the same cold grey stone. 
Large glacier-like patches, yet un- 
meltéd, of the snow which, just above 
us, covered the very summits of the 
Lebanon, stretched across our path 
and crunched under our horses’ 
feet; while little dashing streams of 
snow-water were pouring down in 
all directions. And here, amongst 


these wild mountain-tops, at about 
seven hours’ march from Beyrout, 


we took our last look at the Medi- 
terranean, now scarcely distinguish- 
able from the sky, so faint and hazy 
in the distance had it grown, so 
streaked by clouds which, thrown 
beneath its horizon-line by the eleva- 
tion from which we looked on them, 
appeared to rest upon its surface. 
Then, turning the ridge, we com- 
menced our descent. 

All this time, no matter how this 
glorious view might spread itself 
before me, I was extremely cross. 
Every now and then I pulled up my 
horse on some commanding promi- 
nenee, and, while he took wind, 
cooled myself down and waked to 
the beauty that was around; and 
then, as he renewed his toilsome 
scramble up the steep path, relapsed 
into heat and fume,—just as in the 
wanderings of fever one struggles 
up to a momentary consciousness 
of where one is, and imperceptibly 
glides back again into the same ill 
dream. ‘The straining, the fagging, 
the stumbling of a tired horse up 
such a path as this, the clammy 
sweat that makes him damp and 
sticky, and that in course of time 
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works on to you and makes you 
sticky too, communicate a sympa- 
thetic heat and weariness. And as 
the ascent grew yet steeper a new 
tribulation assailed me, and I got 
crosser still. My beast was of the 
tribe called “herring-gutted,” and 
no kind of girthing would keep his 
saddle where it ought to be. Half 
my time was spent in replacing it, 
the other half in hanging on to the 
mane till the saddle, gradually work- 
ing its way back, oscillated on the 
very point of the croup, and made 
instant evacuation indispensable. 
All this time the horse-dealer’s Ma- 
ronite servant, a squalling, scream- 
ing, exclamatory kind of man, was 
riding in my rear and addressing to 
me expostulations in Arabic and 
Italian, none of which I understood 
further than to know that they con- 
veyed those exhortations and re- 
proofs which people are fond of ad- 
dressing to one for something that 
one can’t help and would be only 
too glad to avoid if possible; while 
I, in the intervals of my struggles, 
execrated the tiresome noodle off the 
stern of my horse in a style which I 
must hope conveyed to him some at 
least of the sentiments that animated 
me. This little dispute was finally 
ended by my saddle giving a back- 
ward slide which only just allowed 
me time to scramble out of it before 
it went fairly over the tail. Happily 
at this crisis I was inspired with a 
bright idea. I girthed the saddle 
by one girth and passed the other 
round the horse’s chest by way of 
breast-band. This device produced 
a bewailing squall from my friend 
the Maronite, who was justly indig- 
nant at seeing a girth applied as 
neither he nor his fathers had ever 
seen a girth applied before; but 
nevertheless it kept me on my horse’s 
back, and brought me, hot, wrathful, 
and highly desirous of kicking the 
Maronite, to the summit of the 
pass. 

Our downward road was short 
and easy. At no great distance 
below, the plain of Baalbec, a broad 
valley, checkered with cultivated 
patches of bright green or brown, 
wound its way between the heights 
we stood on and the barren snow- 
sprinkled ranges, of the Anti-Le- 
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banon. At the foot of the nearer 
slope, in a narrow ravine which 
dinted the mountain-side and wound 
down to the plain below, lay our 
halting-place, the Maronite village, 
or, as one might almost call it, town 
of Zachleh, surrounded by vineyards 
of trailing vine-plants, and prettily 
overhanging a small river, which, 
cool and grey in the shadow of a 
dense poplar grove, rushed and rip- 
pled over its shallows like an Eng- 
lish trout-stream. 

Close to Zachleh stands a great 
object of Mussulman veneration and 
pilgrimage,—Noal’s tomb. A long 
low ridge of mortar or stucco tra- 
verses the whole length of the floor 
of a long and very narrow apart- 
ment in a poor-looking house. Noah 
lies beneath. His precise height, as 
we are told by the venerable Mus- 
sulman that guards the tomb, was 
40 arshoon or ells. His figure (if 
we may assume that. his breadth as 
well as length is indicated by the 
mound raised over him) was exactly 
that of a gas-pipe. 


If anything could, by force of con- 


trast, make Daiascus beautiful, it 
would be the road that leads to it. 
Early on the 16th May we left Zach- 
leh. Away, beyond the plain of Baal- 
bec and the mountains that bound its 
further side—neither plain nor moun- 
tain beautiful—we wound, by a nar- 
row track, through a grim pass 
whose sides, cumbered with great 
boulders and fragments of rock that 
strewed even to the very centre of 
the defile, rose steeply on each hand 
to a crest of great jagged blocks of 
strange form, that fused in the centre 
of the pass into huge grey cliff-like 
masses, Then we emerged into bar- 
ren brush-wood tufted hills, inter- 
spersed with small dried-up scrubby- 
herbed plains, wild, but devoid of 
beauty. It was a dreary scene, and 
a weary ride. The sky was clouded, 
gloomy, and dusty, with black and 
white vultures sailing in it. The 
heat was great, and a high wind 
blew, cooling nothing, but raising 
clouds of dust. Looking back from 
any one of the eminences we were 
slowly creeping over, we beheld a 
dreary panorama of brown hill-tops, 
ridge beyond ridge, their dull colour 
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varied only by one chain of gritty 
white, No sooner were we over one 
dusty hill than we were on to another 
dustier; no sooner quit of one desolate 
plain than into another, where, we 
jogged and jogged away without the 
rearward hills appearing to recede 
or the further to approach. Some- 
times we passed slow-pacing droves 
of laden camels, accompanied by 
their little woolly camel-colts. Be- 
yond these and the vultures, I re- 
member no living things. 

At last, looking between two brown 
baked hill-tops, which, stretching 
widely apart right and left, formed, 
as it were, the portals to something 
beyond, we perceived below us 9 wide 
plain, bounded on the one side by 
the heights on which we stood, on 
the other by a chain of distant moun- 
tains, slanting away to the led till 
lost in the dull haze. Nearer, at the 
base of the hills from which we guzed, 
lay a wide expanse of dark-green 
foliage, whose richness was dimin- 
ished by a grey cast given to it, as 
we afterwards found, by the plentiful 
admixture of a certain white-leaved 
tree. Winding through this wood, in 
a direction parallel to the valley’s 
course, appeared a streak of green 
sward; and in the centre of all rose 
a distant mass of white buildings, 
domes, and mivarets—Damasens, 

Pretty, but no more; to me, at 
least, decidedly disappointing. Mo- 
hammed looked on it and turned 
aside, saying that one paradise was 
all that could be allowed to man. 
The last French writer of rodomon- 
tades pronounces it something the 
plus féerique that the mind of 
man can conceive. Public opinion, 
intermediate between those two ex- 
tremes, has given the same verdict. 
I confess to a provoking faculty of 
disappointment in everything that I 
have heard praised beforehand. I 
may have been bilious when I saw it. 
Kim bilir ?—who knows? 

Damascus was once famous for big- 
otry and a ferocious spirit of intoler- 
ance. This spirit bas left the human 
inhabitants, or at least its manifesta- 
tions have been checked by a grow- 
ing dread of the European power, and 
by the influence of the European 
consuls; but it survives in full force 
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amongst the dogs. When we entered 
the town we had a black Syrian grey- 
hound with us; and the appearance 
of this unfortunate animal was the 
signal for a general rising of the whole 
dog population. Every street in Da- 
mascus swarms with curs, and all 
the curs in the street were on him at 
once, with a tumult of yelling and 
barking that was really stunning. 
Their behaviour was curiously like 
that of men mobbing somebody. Al- 
though they were in force enough to 
have eaten him bodily, and left no 
trace behind, and apparently all ani- 
mated by the most rancorous feel- 
ings, no one animal could make up 
his mind regularly to “‘go in” at him; 
but, hanging on his heels, they all 
made savage rushes and snaps which 
just fell short, and never that I saw 
achieved anything more deadly than 
getting hold of the long hair of his 
fringed tail; the victim all the time 
trotting along with the most thorough- 
ly demiss aspect, sometimes, in ex- 
tremity, rescuing his tail by a snap 
at the assailant. What his fate 
might have been, if he had been alone, 
I do not know; as it was, we were 
engaged during the whole of our pro- 
gress in bringing him off by riding 
over his persecutors. It is not easy, 
without having heard it, to imagine 
the infernal nature of the uproar. 
Every dog in the street, with a sharp, 
steady, unremitting bark, joined in 
producing a din that fairly rang 
through one’s head; and not only 
was the tumult swelled by every cur 
at hand, but we could hear it spread- 
ing like wildfire into far streets, 
where dogs, as yet unconscious of the 
precise nature of the row, took up the 
bark to show their watchful readi- 
ness for whatever might turn up. 
And so, clattering and slipping on 
the narrow stones, wheeling round 
for constant charges on the dogs, the 
object of the clamour of the can- 
ine, and the stares of all the human 
population of Damascus, and the 
centre of an absurd and vexatious 
row that was really enough to drive 
one crazy, we jostled through the 
narrow bazaars, till in the “ Street 
called Straight,” called to this day 
the Strada Diritta by the Franks, we 
found peace and iced Jemonade in the 
* Hétel de Palmyre.” 
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When a Mussulman town has once 
been described, it is not very easy to 
describe another, except by repetition. 
All the minute shades of difference; 
the greater or less picturesqueness of 
a bazaar; the greater or less filth of 
a street; the more or less blank 
strangeness of the mud walls which 
the houses present to the outer world; 
all that so much gives or detracts 
from interest in reality, is not to be 
conveyed by words. So I shall at- 
tempt no description of Damascus, 
except of the shortest. Damaseus 
is perhaps more picturesque, more 
thoroughly Oriental, than other East- 
ern towns. I think, too, that perhaps 
it stinks more. If it is not prejudice 
on my part (founded perhaps on the 
proverb of their countrymen, which 
says that every Damascene is a scoun- 
rel), such insolent-looking, surly- 
looking, or rascally-looking Mussul- 
mans as the inhabitants—or such 
Mussulmans combining all three 
looks—are rarely met with. 

Damascus is not externally splen- 
did, any more than any other Eastern 
town of my acquaintance. Damascus 
silks and Damascus blades do not 
pervade the scene as they ought. As 
for the blades, they scarcely exist. 
Any amount you like can be shown 
you, with the traces of time on their 
once gorgeous enamelled hilts—the 
whole concern, including the traces 
of time, made, I suspect, in Birming- 
ham. But if you inquire spitefally 
for the genuine article, you will meet 
it only in rare instances, and pre- 
served as an antiquity. Woven fabrics 
there are, but not of a satisfactory 
nature. A number were brought to 
us at our hotel, scarfs and what not, 
the product of a manufactory belong- 
ing to our landlord. They were 
promising enough at first sight; 
embroidered all over with Arabic 
sentences which I immediately pro- 
posed to myself should mean Glory to 
God and the Prophet! or some simi- 
lar poesy of Arabian-Night-like cha- 


racter, which the traveller on his 


return from Moorish lands might 
expound with applause and credit. 
But when investigated, the legend 
simply proved to be “ Made by Gero- 
nimo”—by our great, fat, good-na- 
tured, chuckle-headed Armenian 
Jandlord,—a man of powerful frame 
but timorous spirit, habited in a 
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petticoat and long white stockings 
like a great cookmaid, and possessed 
with a great dread of the swaggering 
fire-eating Mussulmans, who, he said, 
drew swords on him if he so much as 
winked at them. 

However, if I could take by the 
scruff of the neck a friend thirsting 
for Eustern romance, and, like the 
Diable Boiteux, fly with him whither 
I would, I think that perhaps I would 
land him in Damaseus, He would 
find, if no magnificence, at least pic- 
turesque beauty in the lofty, com- 
pletely-roofed streets, whose shaded, 
chamber-like aspect gives a strange 
theatrical air to the horsemen that 
slowly ride through the crowds be- 
neath ; and in the interior of Damas- 
cus honses he would see one of the 
very few things of the real East of 
to-day that recall the East of poetry 
—the East imagined in the childish 
days and dreams, when 


“The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many a ty | summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-wall’d gardens green and old ; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 

Splash, splash, the never-ceasing 
water flows into the stone basin in the 
centre of the marble floor. Bright 
with belts of red, white, and blue, 
and pierced with windows tier above 
tier, the lofty walls rise to a roof 
brilliant in a mosaic of red, blue, and 
gold. Without, a sunny stone-paved 
court, with trees and tank, and water 
jets splashing in the hot sunshine; 
within, cool shade and calm unbroken 
but by the cold dropping of the water, 
as it may have been in that enchanted 
hall of the Alhambra before its foun- 
tain began to bubble and to shape its 
spray-into the figure of the unfortu- 
nate princess Zorahayda. 

Fieas did not exist in the golden 
prime of Haroun Alraschid. That 
just Caliph, it is believed, had decreed 
a general cracking of them, and serve 
them right too. But in these days 
of decay and weakness they have 
recovered themselves, and even in- 
vade the stately chambers I have just 
been describing. Night after night 
I used to dust the sheets of my bed 
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with a Patent Infallible Flea-destroy- 
ing Powder, till I felt like a pulver- 
ising fowl in the full exhibition of its 
interesting instincts. The field in the 
morning was found sprinkled with 
the corpses of the slain ; but they died 
not unavenged—confound them ! 


We were received with great ci- 
vility by the Turkish authorities. 
Even the old white-bearded Civil 
Governor, said to be a dreadful old 
fool and fanatic, put away his folly 
and fanaticism (if he ever possessed 
them) for the occasion, and was per- 
fectly polite and reasonable. The 
first use to which we contrived to 
turn their favourable disposition was 
a somewhat unfortunate one. Think- 
ing that it would be convenient to 
have a private place where we might 
try such horses as were brought, to us, 
we got permission from the authorities 
to use one of their barrack-yards for 
that purpose and, next morning, when 
several horses were brought to the 
hotel door, told their masters to take 
them to the barracks and wait for us. 
The owners answered “ very good,” 
and straightway went—home, I sup- 
pose. They certainly did not go to 
the barracks, for when we arrived 
there, neither horse’ nor man was 
visible. 

We naturally inquired into the 
reasons of this proceeding, and re- 
ceived, in explanation, from a man 
whose statement we could not doubt, 
the following short exposition of the 
system upon which the Turks rule 
Damascus, When soldiers are want- 
ed, said our informant, and recruits 
are scarce, a review is given. A 
number of ingenious manceuvres are 
executed by the troops, which result, 
first, in the spectators finding them- 
selves enclosed in a square, and next, 
in the able-bodied ones being marched 
off as conscripts to the Padisha’s 
army. When this device gots stale, 
another measure is adopted, not cal- 
culated, one would think, to promote 
the better observance of the Sabbath 
in Damascus ; soldiers are sent to the 
doors of the mosques to catch all 
who may be inside, Whien this in 
turn begins to fail, and the Damas- 
cenes will neither attend reviews 
nor to to church, the authorities fall 
back on a plan of simple efficacy, and 
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send soldiers to kidnap people in their 
houses at night. 

Such a paternal system of govern- 
ment necessarily fosters and brings 
forth, on the part of the governed, 
an astute and prudent spirit, to 
whose suggestions (representing that 
the proposed arrangement was a mere 
trap for their horses) we now owed 
the absence of our horse-dealers, 

This misadventure made us more 
prudent, and ever after we made a 
practice of pouncing at once upon 
such horses as were brought to us; 
examining and trying them in front 
of the hotel door, and throwing the 
whole street into an uproar. The 
ordinary course of the transaction 
was something like the following :— 

A number of horses are brought 
to the hotel door and tethered by 
their masters right across the foot- 
path. The obstruction that results 
is a matter of the smallest conse- 
quence, for two reasons. In the first 
place, to offer standing room for 
every horse or donkey that anybody 
may want to tie up, is one of the re- 
cognised functions of the Damascus 
foot-way ; in the second, all possible 
inconvenience from such a cause is 
merged in the general blockade of 
the street that shortly” follows. 
Everybody in Damascus is lazy and 
inquisitive, and all the idlers in the 
quarter are densely crowding round 
our horses. Pushing, jostling, and 
stretching their necks round the 
quadrupeds; pressing with the most 
intense curiosity round ourselves; 
following and hampering every move- 
ment with the closest serutiny ; pok- 
ing inquisitive noses between our- 
selves and every object of examina- 
tion,—they constitute us and our pro- 
posed purchases the isolated centre 
of attraction to distinet circles, and 
seem to see no reason why we should 
ever be brought into contact. In 
short, they make themselves a nui- 
sance which only one thing in the 
whole world has the smallest influ- 
ence in abating; and that is, for a 
horseman to prepare to show the 
paces of his animal, Then, partly 
to enjoy this, the crowning spectacle, 
and partly to escape being ridden 
over, the mob presses itself back in 
two dense lines on the footpaths, 
leaving clear the central horse-way, 
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a road so narrow that it frequently 
gives barely room for two horsemen 
to ride abreast. To appreciate Da- 
mascus horsemanship it is necessary 
to understand Damascus streets. The 
footpath, amongst its other curious 
offices, holds that of general slaughter- 
house. All the mutton in Damascus 
is killed and skinned there, and the 
resulting filth combines with various 
other filths to grease the large smooth 
slightly convex stones which pave 
the street, and to render them as 
slippery and dangerous a course as I 
have often ridden -on. Reckless of 
this, however, the rider, raising his 
right arm above his head with a 
half-absurd opera-dancing kind of 
grace (a ceremony whose meaning I 
do not understand, but which seems 
to be quite essential to acts of horse- 
manship in Damascus), sticks in the 
corners of his shovel stirrups and 
dashes off at a furious kind of scutter, 
to the alarm of any respectable old 
grey-bearded Turk who may find 
himself bestriding a bare-backed 
donkey in the road; and then, pulling 
his horse sharp on to his haunches, 
comes into his goal sliding and slip- 
ping, with the horse almost down 
on his hocks in the effort to stop 
himself suddenly on the slippery 
stones, I never saw an accident 
happen—an illustration of the lengths 
to which perfect. pluck and _ reck- 
lessness will carry a man_ suceess- 
fully. “ Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” and get through too, 
while the cautious angel _ sits 
pounded on the wrong side of the 
fence. 

The action of the Oriental horse 
which I have described by the word 
scutter is a curious one. It is the 
result of an effort to combine speed 
with readiness to obey instantly the 
check of the powerful bit; and 
resembles somewhat the spasmodic 
scurry in which a cat dashes at 
its prey. 


Kalesh Bey, a Turkish gentleman, 
out of pure kindness, was moved to 
assist us in proeuring horses, and, 
as the first step in that direction, 


offered us some of his own. He was 
a smooth-faced man, with a long 
hooked nose and a retreating chin, 
wearing the usual dress of the mo- 
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dern Turkish Bey—a_ stupendously 
jll-made coat and trousers, the latter 
professedly of European cut, but 
very loose and wonderfully shapeless, 
and rebelling against the straps 
which endeavoured to confine them 
under the boot, by sticking out over 
the foot in strange folds, reminding 
one of an ill-furled sail. He was 
never without a rosary of beads in 
his hands. Prayerful man! The 
moles in which he tried to swindle 
us were various. He did not suc- 
ceed. I am proud to think that 
amongst his sweet experiences was 
not vouchsafed to him that, of leg- 
ging the infidel on this particular 
occasion; but he tried hard. Pro- 
ducing a horse which, viewed with 
reference to the number of legs it 
had fit for work, might be called a 
biped, he sought to convince us of 
its soundness by as stout a bit of 
lying as a considerable experience in 
horse-dealing has yet brought under 
my notice. It is interesting to-ob- 
serve how in all parts of the world 
the true gentleman is the same! 

The chief distinction that I have 
been able to draw between the Ori- 
ental and the Englishman in respect 
of horse-dealing is that the former, 
with the prejudice which leads all 
nations to underrate foreigners, 
gauges your folly and_ gullibility 
coarsely and clumsily, and so betrays 
himself into absurdly transparent 
rogueries, which your esteemed coun- 
tryman, with the high feeling which 
distinguishes him, knows better than 
to “try on.” 

I had the hononr of assisting at a 
wedding held in the house of a Jew 
merchunt of the middle class. I 
made my appearance at the place of 
entertainment in great state, arrayed 
in a wedding garment the like where- 
of, I flatter myself, is not commonly 
seen in those parts—the stable-jacket 
of the —th Hussars—and preceded 
by two of the consular cavasses, who 
strutted before me with great silver- 
headed sticks. The open court-yard 
which, as usual with Damascus 
houses, occupied the centre of the 
building, was musical, as I entered, 
with the violent drummings and 
twiddlings of four native musicians 
who sat perched on a@ raised bench 
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under a small tree, in a style which 
reminded me of a picture I once used 
to study of the Birds’ Orchestra fid- 
dling at the wedding of Oock Robin 
and Jenny Wren, and was filled with 
guests and spectators, including a 
large party of Turkish women in their 
shroud-like white garments who, 
clustering together at the far side of 
the tank and mingling with none of 
the others, looked on apart. Pass- 
ing through this throng, I entered 
the reception-room. It was a mode- 
rate-sized apartment of Damascus 
fashion, with the floor of the inner 
half raised above the level of the 
entrance so as to form a kind of 
sanctum, around the three sides of 
which ran a low divan, Seated ona 
chair placed on this divan, and 
appuyé against the centre of the 
back wall of the room just opposite 
to, the entrance, was what appeared 
to be a stiff painted ship’s figure- 
head, towering above everything else 
like an idol on an altar. Around 
but lower down, occupying the divan, 
squatted a party of Mayday chimney- 
sweeps, figged out in all their finery. 
That, at least, was the first impres- 
sion produced; the real fact was 
that the figure-head was the bride, 
and the chimney-sweeps her lady 
friends—all the beauty and fashion, 
in fact, of the Jewish portion of 
Damascus. This, however, did not 
dawn on my weak mind for some 
time, for I was so perplexed by the 
astonishing nature of the vision; so 
additionally confused by being in- 
stantly presented to all the big-wigs 
of the establishment, to whom I 
bowed right and left, in a state of 
obfuscation which left me for the 
moment no clear discrimination be- 
tween sixteen years in paint and 
petticoats and snuffy sixty in a beard 
and tarban, that I did not at first 
feel myself capable of any investiga- 
tion into the phenomenon, but turned 
all that remained of my faculties to 
lowering myself gingerly on to the 
low divan. This was not easy. 
English trousers at the best are ill 
adapted to the performance. Mine, 
unhappily, were unduly tight, and in 
the struggle I carried away a button, 
fortunately concealed in part by my 
waistcoat. Even when fairly down 
I made bad weather of it, The divan 
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is broad and very low. The natives, 
male and female, sit perched upon it 
with their legs coiled under them: 
the Englishman, whose legs and 
trousers alike oppose themselves to 
such a proceeding, may sit on the 
edge till he breaks his back for want 
of something to lean against, or may 
push himself back for the support of 
the wall, and then finds his unbend- 
able legs absurdly presented straight 
to the front like two pieces of artil- 
lery,—in which last position I was 
waited upon, according to Jewish 
etiquette, by the ladies of the house- 
hold, and received a long pipe, and 
lemonade, and candied sweetmeats 
perplexing to handle, and a small 
“go” of a pale pink liqueur which I 
must say was nasty, at the hands of 
damsels each one more extraordinary 
than the other. 

There is a great deal that is grace- 
ful in the dress of the Jewish women. 
A silk or satin jacket, open in front, 
shows a quantity of fine lace or 
muslin covering the breast; the 
sleeves, moderately tight, are cut 
open at the wrist and hang loose, 
together with a flood of lace repre- 
senting, I suppose, an interior sleeve. 
A long straight petticoat (perhaps 
there exists a slit up its front which 
might, in the eye of the scientific zoo- 
logist, rank it in an aberrant group 
of the great family of coat-tails), of 
very rich materials, white and gold, 
blue and gold, and the like, without 
gather and without a trace of crino- 
line, flows straight down to the 
ground, unbroken by flounce or other 
ornament. Round the waist, so low- 
hung as just to catch on the hips, 
a large rich sash is twisted in one 
heavy fold; and beneath all, when 
the petticoat happens to rise, peep 
out voluminous muslin trousers and 
turned-up yellow slippers. So far 
nothing could be better; but here all 
beauty ends. The lady’s face is 
simply frightful. The eyebrows are 
clean eradicated, and in their place, 
but taking a course which no real 
eyebrow could have followed, a thick 
hard line of the deadest black paint 
is drawn in a tremendous arch, be- 
ginning in the little pit that forms 
the junction of nose and forehead, 
and ending heaven knows where be- 
yond the opposite corner of the eye. 
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Inside and outside, the edges of the 
eyelids are blackened, so as to form a 
deep smudged border all round ; and 
from the outer corner of the eye the 
paint is carried out in a thick line, 
intended, no doubt, to increase the 
apparent length of the opening. The 
head-dress is worthy of the head. Its 
groundwork is something resem- 
bling a large fez with an excessively 
long tassel. Round this is folded a 
handkerchief or searf, much after the 
fashion of French tambourine-women ; 
and over this again, wherever there 
is room to stick them, flowers, dia- 
monds, sprigs of pearl, and ineon- 
gruous decorations of every kind, are 
dotted higgledy-piggledy, in a style 
which reminds one of an entomolo- 
gist’s sheet of cork with butterflies 
pinned on it. Little plaits of hair, 
looped up in divers directions, flow 
from beneath; and a regular cataract 
of tails, each equal in magnitude to 
that of a cow, comes down behind,— 
all, I was told, of false hair, in the 
case at least of the married women. 
Jewish proprieties in Damascus for- 
bid a married woman to show a 
particle of her own hair, so she 
shows somebody else’s. 

But the spectacle of spectacles was 
the bride. Her dress, in general 
style much what I have described, 
was of course as splendid as her 
friends could make it. She was 
covered with a long and perfectly 
transparent veil. Round her neck 
and descending into her lap was a 
series of gold chains, some of them 
with gold coins attached, so numer- 
ous as to form something like a 
breastplate of chain armour. Her 
hands were completely covered with 
a black pattern produced by canstic, 
the back being stamped with a small 
figure such as might be printed on 
calico, and the fingers ringed with the 
same colouring till they looked like 
nasty snakes. She sat perfectly 
motionless, slightly leaning back in 
her chair, her eyes closed and her 
hands in her lap. This deportment, I 
was told, was symbolical of modesty. 
The effect, as I said before, was that 
of a ship’s figure-head. If the Mary- 
Ann of North Shields were to in- 
dulge in a representation of herself 
in a state of virgin bashfalness, exe- 
cuted by the ship’s carpenter with an 
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unlimited allowance of paint and 
gilding, the result would be not un- 
like this Jewish bride. 

After a considerable pause, occu- 
ied in the reception of fresh guests, 
and broken by the solemn entrance 
of the bridegroom’s mother at the 
head of a column of ladies utter- 
ing shrill cries not unlike view-hollas 
—we were marshalled into a great 
open alcove adjoining the court. The 
bridegroom was now brought on 
the scene. He was an underbred- 
looking young man with a fez, 
a downy trace of a mustache, and 
a long purple-crocns-coloured gown, 
and looked the biggest fool 1 ever 
saw in my life. Along with him ap- 
peared the officiating Rabbis, three 
or four in number, fat clerical per- 
sons in turbans and dark gowns, 
who, taking their stand in the centre 
of the floor, commenced the service. 
I forget the exact order of the cere- 
monies. There was a good deal of 
chanting in a sing-song tane; then 
the chief Rabbi read the marriage 
contract in a species of rapid jab- 
ber that was evidently not meant 
or wanted to be understood, and next, 
taking a glass of wine in his hand— 
the glass was a thin ill-inade tumbler, 
and the wine of a pale sour-looking 
red, more suggestive of stomach- 
aches than of the generous plenty 
and fertility of which I was told 
it was emblematical—he chanted 
again, and finished by taking a sip 
himself and giving one to each of the 
happy couple. The latter, during all 
this chanting, had been standing 
face to face, partly concealed by a 
sheet held over their heads by the 
ladies of the house. In spite of this 
covering I had a pretty good view of 
them. The bride with her eyes still 
shut—I never saw her open them 
from first to last—resembled a ship’s 
figure-head as much as ever; the 
bridegroom, happy man, looked as 
much embarrassed as his stupidity 
would allow him, and kept making 
little futile digs with his hands at 
his breeches pockets, These he al- 
ways failed to hit; but still, under 
the influence of mauvarse honte and 
the spell-bound inability to move 
which it creates,*would feign to have 
found them, and at some trouble 
to himself would keep his hands 
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in the suitable position as though 
he was luxuriating in the desired 
depths. I must warn the reader that 
“breeches pockets” is a figure of 
speech. In strict trath, the apertures 
so anxiously sought were in the cro- 
cus-coloured gown; but they occu- 
pied so exactly the position of 
breeches pockets—not only locally, 
but spiritually, as a refuge and a sol- 
ace—that I was unwilling to 8; oil 
the beautifal picture I was drawing 
by stopping at that moment to define 
them otherwise. 

The ceremony ended with that sip 
of wine. The spell that beld him 
was broken, and the bridegroom, 
turning his back on bride and com- 
pany, went straight to earth. Whe- 
ther, when they next wanted him, 
they smoked him out, or dag him 
out, or bolted him with a Rabbi, I 
am sorry that I cannot state. 

Before we took our departure, some 
of the ladies of the household showed 
us a Jewish dance. It was a pas seul, 
beginning with a slow motion, which, 
as you wanted to be complimentary 
or the reverse, you might call gliding 
or shuffling, accompanied by sweeps, 
a little too stiff and angular to be 
graceful, of each arm alternately. 
Occasionally, raising her hands clasped 
together in precisely the position 
adopted by children when they make 
“ rabbits” on the wall, the performer, 
drawing one finger over another with 
a peculiar art, produced a sound not 
unlike that of castanets; and then, 
warming upon her work, she further 
embellished her steps with a kind of 
rapid wriggling, as though she wanted 
to create a friction between herself 
and her dress. 

On the 2ist May we left Damas- 
eus, Our immediate destination was 
a camp of “sedentary Arabs” lying 
south of that town, on the very bor- 
ders of the Desert, and in the vicin- 
ity of the tracts which were known 
to be at that period occupied by 
those Bedouin tribes, with whom to 
put ourselves into communication 
was the ultimate object of our expe- 
dition. 

We started in grand cavalcade. 
Two irregular horsemen, furnished 
by the Turkish Government, led the 
way. Ourselves—that is, the two 
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original emissaries and a gentleman 
attached to the consulate—followed, 
immediately preceded by one of the 
Consul’s cavasses in solemn pomp 
with a huge silver-mounted stick, and 
. attended by my friend, or enemy, of 
the Lebanon, the horse-dealer’s Ma- 
ronite, riding a vicious black which 
spilled him before he was well out 
of the town. Seven or eight more 
horsemen brought up the rear. On 
the outskirts of Damascus we drop- 
ped the cavass and the silver stick, 
and wended our way through tree- 
studded fields of luxuriant corn, 
pretty in spite of the high and ugly 
mud walls that fenced them; down 
a broad flat corn-bearing valley, 
bounded by low mountains oddly 
crumpled by the twisting ravines that 
broke their surface; then again over 
a wide, flat, and most Indian-looking 
plain, bearing at first green vetch- 
like crops through which we could 
perceive a byrnt, cracked soil, but 
finally merging into mere stone- 
sprinkled barrenness, We had be- 
gun our journey later in the day than 
we ought. The result was that night 
found us still on the road,—a road 
that wound over clusters of stones 
and declivities, and was ill travelling 
by dark, About 8 p.m. light showed 
ahead, proceeding from our tents, 
pitched, as we found when the next 
morning’s light dawned, by a small 
fortified village. 

This village was not the first of 
its kind that we had met with. Dur- 
ing the preceding evening’s march 
we had passed a striking specimen. 
At a spot where the monotony of the 
wide and barren plain I have men- 
tioned was broken by a small rush- 
ing stream with a few cultivated 
fields by its banks, stood a small 
square fort with one low door and 
loop-holes in the walls. This, it ap- 
peared, was the village. A cluster 
of villagers surrounded the door- 
way, and two or three squatted on 
the top of the wall as if taking the 
air. A pleasant life they must lead 


where such villages are in fashion ! 
Next morning we resumed our 
march across a pleasant cultivated 
plain, bounded by mountains show- 
ing, in spite of the Syrian sun, long 
streaks of snow bearing downwards 
from their summits. Our escort, fresh 
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from the night’s rest, broke out into 
a series of tournaments, A horseman 
rushed out at a gallop, brandishing 
his spear, a gigantic beam topped 
with an enormous blade that looked 
as if meant for a shovel; another, ac- 
cepting his challenge, dashed out to 
meet him. The two antagonists, not 
couching their lances after the man- 
ner of European horsemen, but carry- 
ing each his weapon grasped javelin- 
fashion, and raised above the head at 
the stretch of the arm, charged, shak- 
ing their spears till the long shafts 
quivered and bent like reeds—a ma- 
neeuvre intended, doubtless, to per- 
plex the enemy as to the real point 
aimed at; and then, avoiding colli- 
sion by a sudden turn, exchanged 
sham thrusts, One after another the 
horsemen joined in the fray, till, with 
the long housing-tassels and fringes 
streaming behind their galloping 
horses, and the curtain-like fall of the 
riders’ bright red-and-yellow head- 
coverings floating in the wind, our 
whole escort was flying over the 
plain, firing shots and exchanging 
thrusts, 

I think the head-dress I have just 
referred to is the most beautiful I 
have ever seen worn by man. It 
consists of a silk handkerchief of 
broad. red-and-yellow stripe, thrown 
over the head so as to fall loosely on 
the shoulders, and bound round the 
temples by a small turban. Thus 
habited, mounted on an Arab-like 
horse, that he wheels and circles well 
on the haunches, and carrying a long 
lance with a ruff of black short 
ostrich feathers round the shaft be- 
neath the blade, a Syrian horseman 
is as warlike and picturesque a figure 
as I have ever met with. 

We had a long hot ride that day, 
Our track led us among the outlying 
spurs of a mountain ridge, covered 
with clumps of what appeared to be 
dwarf oak and wild holly, together 
with white hawthorn as sweet-smell- 
ing as if growing in an English lane, 
and raising ideas oddly at variance 
with that hot Syrian hill-side. Then 
quitting these undulations, but still 
skirting their base, we traversed level 
stoneless grassy plains, where distant 
flocks and herds, groups of half-a- 
dozen mares and foals in little 
swampy plashy nooks in the hill- 
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side, and occasional clusters of long 
low black tents, two or three to- 
gether, showed us that we were in 
the land of the pastoral or sedentary 
Arabs. Presently a score or so of 
tents in the distance were pointed 
out to us as our journey’s end. As 
we approached them a most melan- 
choly and never-ceasing piping was 
heard. Wee-weedlo-wee, wee-weedlo- 
wee,—industrious and without the 
smallest intermission was the sad 
strain. Looking in the direction of 
the sound, we saw half-a-dozen dingy 
Arabs marching in solemn procession, 
with a fife at their head and a bam 
ner flying, apparently composed of a 
dirty sheet tied to a pole. This, as 
one of our escort informed us, was & 
“fantasia” (this word is in common 
use amongst the Syrians and Turks) 
given in honour of a marriage then 
in process of celebration. 

A more sedate or sober fantasy I 
never yet beheld. On our approach, 
however, it sumewhat brightened. 
The music changed to a measure a 
shade (only a slight shade) livelier, 
and the performers, ranging them- 
selves in a row, with the exception 
of one man who stood facing them 
with a sword in his hand, raised a 
grunting chaunt of “ Hah, hah, hah,” 
clapping their hands at each grunt. 
The swordsman, brandishing his wea- 
pon in time to the music, executed 
with an air of solemn swagger a 
series of slow prancing movements, 
in which he never quitted the ground 
he first took up. Pastoral Arabs cele- 
brating the nuptials of a comrade 
with dance and song! Pretty dears! 
They came round for bakhshish when 
they had done. Most Arab senti- 
mentalities end in that. 


The ground on which we now 
found ourselves camped occupied the 
intermediate space between the cul- 
tivated and (as things go in Syria) 
civilised tracts, and the territory of 
the real Arabs of the Desert—the 
Anazeh, whom Burckhardt describes 
as “the only true Bedouin nation of 
Syria,” and “one of the most con- 
siderable bodies of Bedouins in the 
Arabian deserts.” In front of us, or 
eastward, within half-an-hour’s ride, 
lay the Anazeh tents; in the rear lay 
the snow-streaked mountains that 
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mark the country of the Druses. Of 
the Sedentary Arabs themselves there 
is no need to say much. They are 
but a poor and corrupted sort of 
Bedouin, and are held by the wilder 
and more wandering tribes of the 
desert, to be the plebeians of the 
race. Unlike their kinsmen, they 
never penetrate into the depths of 
the wilderness, but limit their migra- 
tions to the pastures bordering the 
confines of the cultivated grounds ; 
camping in tents, and shifting their 
quarters in conformity with the re- 
quirements of their herds of cattle, 
sheep, and camels. In person they 
are, t think, bigger and coarser than 
the men of the purer races, and are 
without the wild savage sui generis 
look which many of the latter pos- 
sess, There is something thorough- 
bred in the air of the real Bedouin; 
he seems to be the type or perfection 
of a race—and a precious race of 
scoundrels it is; while the Sedentary 
Arab, both in dress and person, gives 
the impression that he has been 
crossed with the ordinary people of 
Syria. 

The tribe with whom we had taken 
up our abode had little that was note- 
worthy about them. Their Emir 
(for he did not, like the chiefs of the 
desert tribes, assume the title of 
“ Sheikh”) was an ugly, thin-bearded, 
stupid-looking young Arab, with a 
sausage nose, and, in common with 
his subjects, was as rapacious and 
extortionate as Arabs usually are. 
Their tents may be worth describing, 
as they are much the same as those 
of the true Bedouins. The ground 
plan is a very long rectangle. The 
walls, perhaps four feet high, and 
striped longitudinally with two or 
three broad stripes of alternate black 
and white, enclose only three sides— 
the long back and the two short 
sides; the front being left perfectly 
open. The sloping roof, of the same 
material, but entirely black, is stretch- 
ed over a longitudinal rope supported 
by four or five low upright poles, and 
consequently rises into peaks where 
it rests on the poles, and droops in 
hollows between them, presenting an 
appearance like that of a serrated hill- 
range, and is supported by enor- 
mously long eon The women’s 
apartment is usually partitioned off; 
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and the whole edifice varies in size 
from perhaps thirty paces by six or 
seven, when it belongs to a chief, 
down to a very small kind of kennel, 
when it belongs to a poor man. I 
remember being amused once at see- 
ing the children of a sheikh of the 
Anazeh taking a ride on the ridge of 
their father’s tent. They had climbed 
-up, three or four of them, and there, 
leaning all of a row across the rope 
which connected the summits of the 
tent-poles, with their feet on the 
slope of the roof, and with counten- 
ances expressive of the greatest satis- 
faction, were dancing most furiously 
up and down with the spring which 
the tent-poles, bending to their 
weight, communicated to the rope. 
The prospect of having house and 
home and a cluster of children brought 
flat on his head in a pancake, appa- 
rently had uo terrors for the son of 
Ishmael that sat beneath. I should 
like to see some civilized, papas of my 
acquaintance in the same situation, 

Merj Kotrani, the site of our pre- 
sent abode, was close to the camping- 
ground of the Wulad-Ali, a tribe of 
the great Anazeh nation. As the 
news of our arrival and object spread, 
their men came into our camp in 
gradually increasing numbers; and 
before long we had obtained a very 
fair opportunity of judging of at least 
the outward appearance of the desert 
Arab and his horse. 

Most people, I think, picture to 
themselves the former as not perhaps 
bearing in his aspect the traces of 
high civilization, but as at all events 
something far removed from the 
savage. This isa mistake. A more 
perfect savage in appearanee, a more 
thoroughly dirty wild man, it would 
be difficult to find. As the Anazeh 
stands before you, you see a little 
Hottentot-like figure of a dirty brown 
allover. A dirty clout, falling loose 
on his shoulders, is fastened round 
his head by a band of camel’s hair 
or else by a bit of common rope; a 
loose garment, apparently of sack- 
cloth, reaches to below the knee, and 
is. covered again by a coarse cloak. 
Beneath appear brown naked shanks 
without either trousers or shoes, with 
sometimes one spur, consisting of a 
single spike or else of a thing like a 
nutmeg-grater with two serrated 
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ridges, strapped on the bare heel, 
Possibly the articles of dress, if you 
inspect them with a microscopic eye, 
may be detected to have once pos- 
sessed colour; the handkerchief may 
have had the red and yellow stripe 
so common amongst the Syrians, and 
the cloak will once have exhibited 
stripes of brown and white; but all 
have been toned down to one uniform 
dirt colour, and the former existence 
of brighter tints is merely a fact re- 
warding the investigations of the phi- 
losopher, and not in the least affect- 
ing the present appearance of the 
wearer. 

When, penetrating beneath the 
dirty savagery that overlays his as- 
pect, you look closely at the features 
of the Anazeh, you. often find them 
good: not always, for they fre- 
quently verge upon the coarse sensual 
savage face, with projecting orang- 
outang-like lips and great ragged 
fangs of teeth. But, on the other hand, 
they are sometimes remarkably fine 
and delicate. The colour is a deep 
brown; the eyes dark hazel, with a 
tinge of brown in the whites; the 
nose aquiline, with the nostrils slop- 
ing much upwards, leaving it sharp 
at the point, and then curling and 
expanding near the face. The teeth 
are often small and beautifully white 
and regular ; the hair dead black, some-~ 
times growing in little short corkscrew 
curls, sometimes plaited on each side 
of the face into a long band and 
tucked away under the handkerchief, 

The horses are small, not rising in 
general above fourteen hands oneinch ; 
but they are fine, and lave great power 
aud size for their height. I do not 
suppose that they would be much ad- 
mired by a purely English horseman; 
in fact, we see every day that Arabs 
brought into England don’t faire for- 
tune, and experience teaches one that 
the English and the Arab horse look 
each absurd by turns, as the eye has. 
grown accustomed to the other. But 
to iny eye, used for some time to rest 
on nothing but the Eastern horse, 
they seemed to exceed all that I hac 

et seen in point of beauty. Stal- 
ions used to be led into our camp, 
looking like horses in a picture; the 
limbs flat, broad, and powerful, deep. 
below the knee, small and fine about 
the fetlock, of a cleanness and beauty 
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of outline enough alone to stamp 
blood on their possessor; the neck 
light, but yet arched; the flanks 
closely ribbed up; the tail carried 
out with a sweep like the curve of a 
palm branch; and the small head 
terminating in large nostrils always 
snorting and neighing. It was a 
beautiful sight to see one of them 
when he got wind of another stallion, 
draw himself up with his neck arched, 
his ears pointed, and his eyes almost 
starting out of his head; his almost 
rigid stillness for the instant con- 
trasting curiously with his evident 
readiness to break out into furious 
action. Watching such a horse at 
such a moment one feels the truth 
of the figure of speech by which the 
horse is called noble. Noble, knight- 
ly, heroic, he seems less a brute than 
an incarnation of high blood and fiery 
energy; a. steed that Saladin might 
have mounted, and that would well 
have matched his master. 

Grey of various shades, bay, chest- 
nut, and brown, are the ordinary, 
and it may almost be said the only, 
colours of the Arab horse, The com- 
monest of all colours is one which I 
recollect as being very frequent 
amongst the Arabs met with in In- 
dia, a dark, uniform, nutmeg grey. 
Light grey verging upon white, is 
neither rare nor peculiar to old 
horses. Next to grey in frequency 
come bay and chestnut, both fine and 
rich in quality, and the latter so 
prized above all other colours by the 
Arabs that they have a saying that 
if you ever hear of a horse perform- 
ing any remarkable feat, you will be 
sure to find, on inquiry, that he is a 
chestnut. Browns are not unfrequent ; 
and in my register of horses bought 
from the Anazeh, I find one black. 
But so rare is that colour, that, if I 
had merely trusted to my recollection, 
I should have said that I never saw 
a black horse in the desert. Of 
other colours I saw none, except in 
the solitary instance of a skew-bald ; 
and I cannot at this moment under- 
take to say whether he was an Ana- 
zeh or belonged to some of the tribes 
where the purity of the breed can 
less be depended on, 

Sometimes the Anazeh, especially 
the chiefs or men of wealth, ride 
with Turkish saddles and bits. But, 
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with poorer men, the horse appoint- 
ments are much on a level with the 
dress of the rider. A coarse pad of 
dirty cloth or bad thin lea- 
ther, slightly stuffed to form a sort 
of pommel and cantle, girthed witha 
bit of coarse web and sometimes 
with another bit of the same pass- 
ing round the horse’s chest to form a 
breast-band, and without any kind . 
of stirrups, forms the saddle. The 
bridle consists of a simple halter 
with a nose-band of rusty iron links, 
without bit, and, in fact, without 
means of action of any sort upon 
the horse’s mouth. A single thong 
or end of rope is attached to this, 
and serves to tether the horse, or, 
passing on one side of the horse’s 
neck and held in the rider’s. hand, 
acts asrein. A curious addition to 
this was sometimes used, in the 
shape of a piece of rope attached to 
the headstall between the ears and 
held by the rider. The explanation of 
this appendage which suggested it- 
self to me at the time, was, that it 
was intended to steady the horse- 
man’s seat: whether this was the 
fact or not I have no means of say- 
ing positively. These accoutrements 
were often perfectly bare of all orna- 
ment, but, on the other hand, were 
sometimes decorated with long black- 
and-white tassels of the size of those 
of an old-fashioned bell-pull, sus- 
pended from the saddle by ropes 
which allowed them almost to sweep 
the ground; with red cloth and tufts 
of ostrich feathers stuck all over the 
headstall; and, most frequently of 
all, with a little short frizzy black 
plame set up between the ears. 
When armed for war the horse- 
man carries a light lance of twelve 
feet or more in length, with a long 
tapering four-sided spike much like 
a great nail with each of its four 
edges bulging out at the base into 
a flat lobe, through which is passed 
an iron ring supporting a little flat 
tinkling bit of metal, intended, I 
suppose, to give ornament and music 
simultaneously, This is the great 
and universal weapon, and I sup- 
pose that the Anazeh does not exist 
who does not possess one, Swords 
and pistols are seen in the 
sion of individuals; and almost 
every man, when walking about his 
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private affairs, carries a stick cut, I 
fancy, out of a root, and.much re- 
sembling a shillelagh, except that it 
is farther fortified by a tremendous 
knob at the end as big as one’s 
fist. 

When riding unarmed, the Anazeh 
always carries a small short stick 
with a crook at the end like a walk- 
‘ing cane, with which he appears to 
guide the horse. His horsemanship, 
when he chooses to display it, is very 
striking and curious. He puts his 
horse to the gallop; leaning very 
much forward, and clinging with 
his naked legs and heels round the 
flanks, he comes past you at speed, 
his brown shanks bare up to the 
thigh, his stick brandished in his 
hand, and his ragged robes flying 
behind; then, checking the pace, he 
turns right and left at a canter, pulls 
up, increases or diminishes his speed, 
and with his bitless halter exhibits, 
if not the power of flinging his horse 
dead upon his haunches possessed 
by the Turks and other bit-using 
Orientals, at all events much more 
control over the animal than an Eng- 
‘lish dragoon attains to with his heavy 
bit. On these occasions it appeared 
to me that the halter served to check 
and the stick to guide; but I have 
seen the same feats performed when 
the horseman was carrying the lance, 
and consequently was without his 
stick. When I say that our purchases 
in the desert amounted to one hundred 
horses, it may be supposed that the 
number of horses I saw tried and 
ridden was considerable; amongst 
the whole, I never saw one attempt 
to pull or show the least want of 
docility. 

I think that most horsemen will 
admit that this is an extraordinary 
performance, and that none will 
allow it more readily than those who 
are acquainted with the Arab horse 
as he appears in our hands in India, 
where—so far as I may trust my own 
experience—he is hot and inclined to 
pull. Why should he display this 
failing with us, and not with his 
original masters? My own impres- 
sion is that the secret lies in the 
different temper of the English and 
the Bedouin horseman. The Bedouin 
(and every other race of Orientals 
that I am acquainted with seems to 
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possess somewhat of the same quality) 
exhibits a patience towards his horse 
as remarkable as the impatience and 
roughness of the Englishman. I am 
not inclined to put it to his credit in 
a moral point of view; I do not be- 
lieve that it results from affection 
for the animal, or from self-restraint ; 
he is siinply without the feeling of 
irritability which prompts the Eng- 
lish horseman to acts of brutality, 
In his mental organisation some 
screw is tight which in the English 
mind is loose; he is sane on a point 
where the Englishman is slightly 
cracked, and he rides on serene and 
contented where the latter would go 
into @ paroxysm of swearing and 
spurring. I have seen an Arab 
stallion, broken loose at a moment 
when our camp was thronged with 
horses brought for sale, turn the 
whole concern topsy-turvy and re- 
duce it to one tumult of pawing and 
snorting and belligerent screeching ; 
and I never yet saw the captor, when 
he finally got hold of the halter, 
show the least trace of anger, or do 
otherwise than Jead the animal back 
to his pickets with perfect calmness. 
Contrast this with the “job” in the 
mouth, and the kick in the ribs, and 
the curse that the English groom 
would bestow under similar circum- 
stances, and you have in a great 
measure the secret of the good temper 
of the Arab horse in Arab hands. 
But at the same time, giving every 
weight to the reason which I have 
just assigned, the fact of the Bedouins 
making a practice of riding such 
horses in such a fashion is surprising 
to me. Doubtless the nature of the 
country assists them. There are no 
carts to run against, no gate-posts to 
smash a horseman’s knee-pan, no 
plate-glass windows to bolt through ; 
if a horse did decline to stop, I sup- 
pose the rider would have a fair chance 
of letting him go till he was tired, 
without damage to either party. But 
how it is that that most untrastable 
animal the horse does not find some 
opportunity for mischief—how it is 
that he does not sometimes rush into 
battle with a hostile stallion, bearing 
his rider nolens volens into the fray 
—how it is that he never seizes a 
chance of bolting over the tent-ropes 
of a camp, picking out the sheikh’s 
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by preference—I do not pretend to 
understand. Perhaps he does all 
these things occasionally, and the 
Arab mind is resigned thereto: all I 
know is, that I never saw him. 

Our manége riders have a great 
jdea of the direct mechanical power 
which they have over the horse, as 
opposed to the indirect power op- 
tained by acting upon his will 
through the medium of his intelli- 
gence. They “aid,” they “ support,” 
they ‘‘ balance,” they “ collect” him ; 
by the action of bit and leg they 
induce a carriage which confers upon 
him an agility which he would never 
have possessed without ; in short, they 
render the animal so much assistance 
that it becomes doubtful whether Col- 
onel Greenwood was not mistaken 
when he laid it down as an axiom, 
“that the horse carries the rider, and 
not the rider the horse.” 

The Anazeh, bitless, and almost 
reinless, destitute of the very main- 
spring of all his mechanism, with 
his horse as uncontrolled in his car- 
riage as a wild animal—beats them. 
Now, if their system is really as 
efficient as they believe it— if they 
really have these powers in their 
hands, and are yet beaten by a man 
destitute of them, or at the best pos- 
sessing them imperfectly—it is clear 
that they must labour under some 
counterbalancing inferiority some- 
where. Where does this inferiority 
lie? Not, certainly, in the power of 
inflicting pain, for the Englishman 
rides with gigantic curbs, and the 
Anazeh with an inefficient halter. 
Does it lie in the moral ascendancy 
of the rider over the horse? If so, our 
manege riders must stand low in that 
great quality of a horseman, when 
compared with the Arab. 

To a certain extent I believe this 
to be the case. As I have said before, 
I believe the Englishman to be infe- 
rior to the Oriental in point of 
temper. But it may be doubted 
whether his natural inferiority is so 
great as fully to explain why, pos- 
sessing so powerful a system, he yet 
rises no higher in the scale of horse- 
manship. And precisely as you choose 
to raise your estimate of his natural 
capacity, must you lqwer your esti- 
mate of his system; until, finally, if 
you shall determine to raise the Eng- 
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lish capacity as equal to that of the 
Anazeh, you must lower the English 
system of “aiding” the horse by 
mechanical power to something less 
than the similar powers of “ aid” 
possessed by the Anazeh — which, 
considering that the latter’ has not a 
bridle, cannot be great. 

I think myself that a comparison 
between our manege riders and the. 
Arab does not assign to the former a 
position so perfectly triamphant and 
satisfactory but that they might ven- 
ture on an experiment or two to see 
if they could not mend it. And the 
channel into which I should be in- 
clined to turn experiment would bet 
this: To ascertain whether the direct 
power of the rider over the horse has 
not been much overrated, and whether 
an exaggerated belief in it has not led 
our riders to waste their efforts on the 
body of the horse, when-they ought 
to have been directing them upon the 
mind. 

As Ido not wish to give exagger- 
ated ideas of the powers of the Be- 
douin horseman, 1 wili state more 
clearly in what I consider his superior- 
ity over our manége rider to consist. 
Put the latter inside the four walls of 
a school, or even in an “open manége” 
where the horse has been schooled till 
the very aspect of the ground has 
become associated in his mind with 
“right turn” and “left turn ;” in 
fact, put him in a place where 
the influence of habit and the ab- 
sence of extraneous excitement com- 
bine to dispose the horse’s mind to 
obedience ; and he will ride with a 
precision and dexterity which the 
Anazeh may or may not be able to 
equal. I never saw him exhibit un- 
der circumstances in any degree simi- 
lar, and therefore cannot speak to this 
pvint. But get the same rider into 
the open country ; make him put up 
his horse’s temper by a sharp gallop 
on the turf; then tell him to repeat 
his riding-school feats, and watch the 
result. See how frequently the scene 
becomes one of plunging and fighting 
against the bit on the part of the 
horse, and of pulling and hauling on 
that of the rider: observe the unwill- 
ing and imperfect obedience rendered 
to such a horseman, and then com- 
pare him with the Anazeh, wheeling 
and sweeping like a swallow on the 
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wing, as if man and beast were in- 
spired by one will. Then it is that 
you see that the Arab is a real rider, 
and the other a school rider in the 
fullest acceptation of the term—good 
in the school, and good for nothing out 
of it. 

If I speak disrespectfally of English 
horsemanship, I must be understood 

-to refer only to that particular style 

which our manége riders attempt. 
The Englishman seems unable to 
command that instantaneous and will- 
ing obedience which tell in single 
combat, and which make the horse to 
the rider as the boxer’s legs are 
to the boxer. But if it is a ques- 
tion of going straight ahead, of taking 
a horse headlong over every obstacle 
with a skill mingled with perfect 
recklessness of both the  rider’s 
neck and the horse’s, I never saw 
the nation—Parthians, or Medes, or 
Elamites, or the dwellers in Mesopota- 
mia—that was able to“ hold a candle to 
him.” 

The horses brought to us, hand- 
some as they were, showed an amount 
of blemish—chiefly consisting of curbs 
and enlargements of the knee and fet- 
lock, and not perhaps, in the majority 
of instances, amounting to unsound- 
ness of a disabling nature — which 
surprised me. The only cause I can 
suggest for this is the universal prac- 
tice of riding horses at a very early 

e; for the style of horsemanship to 
which they are subjected is, as far as 
my observation goes, by no means 
calculated to produce unsoundness. 
If you meet a Bedouin travelling, he 
is never at any other pace than a se- 
date walk ; he never piaffes, never ex- 
cites his horse to unnecessary action ; 
the sharp straining halts upon the 
baunches, practised by other Orientals, 
are rendered impossible to him by 
the absence of bit ; and so generally 
averse is he to “knocking his horse 
about” that, even for the purposes 
of gale, it is often difficult to get him 
into a gallop, and, where the ground 
is bad, impossible. Of course, in 
making these statements, I refer only 
to what I saw. Arab horseman- 


ship may, at other seasons and un- 
der other circumstances, be very dif- 


ferent. 
The aversion of the Arab to gallop- 
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ing for the satisfaction of an intend. 
ing purchaser, is sometimes strength- 
ened by other feelings than those of 
mere dislike to exacting unnecessary 
exertion from his horse. One motive 
that I believe to be pretty strong with 
him is, simply a sulky obstinacy and 
disinclination to do anything he is 
asked ; but I have known him object 
upon religious grounds. A very fine 
horse was one day brought to us. I 
had some idea of buying him for my- 
self, and told the rider to let me see 
his paces. He declined, on the ground 
than the Franks never, when they 
admired anything, took the precau- 
tion of averting from it the conse- 
quent dangers (that of the curse of 
the Evil Eye) by the use of the word 
“ Mashallah !”—an introduction of the 
name of God which is supposed to 
break the evil spell; and that he 
could not venture to expose his horse 
to the unsanctioned admiration which 
his paces could not fail to call forth. 
I am inclined, at this present speaking, 
to wonder why I did not immediately 
volunteer to chant “ Mashallah” 
throughout the whole of the per- 
formance. I did not do so, but 
walked straight off, rather pleased 
to let the pious Mussulman know 
that he had spoiled the sale of his 
horse, 

Most persons have read stories of 
the astonishing endurance of the 
Arab horse in his native deserts. I 
do not undertake to contradict these 
statements, as my acquaintance with 
the animal was not sufficiently pro- 
longed to allow me to speak to his 
powers under circumstances other 
than those in which I saw him, and 
as, above all, my acquaintance with 
the mares was but small. But I saw 
nothing to confirm them. All the 
horses that I saw during my stay in 
the desert (a period commencing with 
the 22d May and ending the 16th 
June), were plainly incapable of any 
great exertion, from an over-fatness 
produced by the grass-feeding which 
they got at that time of the year, 
combined with the practice of never 
putting them out of a walk. In the 
winter, we are told, they are fed on 
barley and camels’ milk. Perhaps a 
change of treatment may accompany 
this change of food, and the Arab 
horse may, for anything I know, 
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be in hard condition then. He cer- 
tainly was not when I saw him. 

The Bedouins fortunately gave 
very little evidence of skill in con- 
cealing blemishes. The deception 
most commonly attempted upon us 
lay in disguising a rejected animal in 
the hope that he might be taken on 
fresh inspection. A horse makes his 
appearance in the morning in a plain 
halter and Bedouin saddle. If he is 
not accepted, towards evening he ap- 
pears in the character of a fresh ar- 
rival, with long heavy tassels hung 
all over the saddle, and with a breast- 
band whose fringe covers all the fore- 
arm. If this again fails, next morn- 
ing he is brought in a gorgeous red 
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braided saddle with a padded sad- 
dle-cloth that conceals nearly all but 
the head and tail. I recollect only 
one instance in which another mode 
of decepticn had been adopted. A 


horse was brought to us with his legs 


all plastered with mud as if he had 
passed through a quagmire up to his 
belly. The owner was, of course, re- 
quired, as a preliminary to business, 
to wash his horse’s legs ; and when, 
finding that otherwise there was no 
hope of sale, he complied, there ap- 
peared a- beautifully fired fetlock, 
seamed all over in a manner which 
indicated some severe disease. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In the next morning’s cheerful 
daylight Felicia smiled at herself 
over her night’s trouble. She was not 
called upon, surely, to arrange or to 
prevent her cousin’s marriage. There 
was no need for her arbitration one 
way or other; how foolish she had 
been! But perhaps the smile had a 
little bitterness in it; and it is cer- 
tain Felicia felt very lonely (more 
lonely than she had felt since her 
first arrival) as she glanced out at 
the window—and it was astonishing 
how often that impulse moved her 
—at the opposite house. 

As for Angelo, he continued to be 
rather triumphant and in high spirits, 
pleased with the thoughts of becoming 
suddenly a rich*man, and also, with 
extraordinary inconsistency, not per- 
ceiving how one thing contradicted 
the other, pleased with the idea of 
having made Felicia a little jealous, 
and piqued her into betraying some- 
thing of her own feelings. Perhaps 
this was the real occasion of his glee ; 
but the sight of her cousin’s satisfac- 
tion made Felicia withdraw more 
and more into herself: his kindness 
affronted and offended her ; his levity 
strack her with sharp pain and im- 
patience ; she took refuge in her own 
room, and shut her door, and betook 
herself to some homely matters of 


dressmaking. Felicia had to be very 
economical with her little income. 
It was not in her nature to retain 
anything in her own hands which 
any one beside her seemed to want. 
She had already silently expended 
her own little funds to increase, as 
much as such a trifle could, the com- 
forts of the household, and of her 
poor old aunt. She would gladly 
have worked, if she could, for the 
same purpose, with the best heart 
and intention in the world, but not 
without some idea of shaming An- 
gelo into the way he should go. 
However, Felicia did not find even 
in dressmaking sufficient attraction 
to counterbalance her excitement of 
thought. She had by no means 
completed the proper round of sight- 
seeing which ought to be accom- 
lished by a stranger in Florence ; 
and after wandering about the house 
restlessly for some time, interfering 
with the orders for dinner, intruding 
into Madame Peruzzi’s room, carry- 
ing off the greater proportion of the 
work there to relieve the old lady’s 
eyes and fingers, and generally ex- 
pressing her restless and dissatisfied 
condition by all the means in her 
power, Felicia at length prevailed 
upon her aunt to condact her to the 
Pitti Palace, and leave her there to 
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wander among the pictures at her 
leisure. This grand indulgence was 
one which Madame Peruzzi was very 
doubtful about. She greatly feared 
that it was not quite proper; but 
with a wilful English girl, who feels 
quite competent in broad daylight 
and a public place to protect herself, 
what can a tremulous old lady do? 
Felicia accordingly strayed about 
at her own sweet will among the 
pictures, finding them very generally 
unsatisfactory, and in a perverse 
mood forsook the realities for the 
shadows, and lingered behind the 
copiers who had possession of the 


finest pictures in the room, wondering —— 


over that branch of industry. If 
Angelo, for instance, worked at that, 
would his critical cousin be satisfied ? 
She answered herself, No, no! her 
heart making indignant thumps by 
way of echo against her breast; and 
£0 indignantly vowing to let Angelo 
alone—surely she could find some- 
thing better to do than a constant 
speculation about Angelo ?— went 
lingering round the room making 
unamiable criticisms in her discon- 
tented mind. She was standing op- 


posite that pale Judith— pale with 
passion and exhaustion, and yet bear- 
ing a hectic touch of shame, abusing it 
to herself, when something happened 


to Felicia. Here eyes were by no 
means fixed upon the picture, but 
had sideiong glimpses of passing 
figures round her. Thus she saw 
something dart from behind the great 
overshadowing easel of an industrious 
artist—something which moved in a 
flutter and a bound, noiseless foot 
and clouds of noiseless muslin. This 
something fell, upon her suddenly, and 
grasped both her hands. Agitated, 
but not alarmed, knowing instinc- 
tively who it was, yet instinctively 
assuming a look of surprise and 
ignorance, Felicia (who, herself, was 
not very tall) looked down upon a 
pretty little wilfal face, half child 
balf woman, radiant with smiles, and 
eager to speak. Following this 
figure was an old French maid look- 
ing kind and curious, who investi- 
gated Felicia’s face and dress with a 
most attentive inspection, and drew 
as close to her mistress as decorum 
would allow. The little girl held 
Felicia’s hands clasped in hers, and 
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looked very much as if she meant to 
kiss her. “ Oh, you are Felicita!” she 
cried, out of breath—‘‘Angelo’s Feli- 
cita! I know you are; do not deny 
me. I am so very glad to see 
you here.” 

“ And you?” said Felicia, looking 
down upon her, perhaps without the 
cordiality which such a bright little 
creature was accustomed to meet, 
and permitting without returning 
the pressure of her hands. 

“Has he not told you of me?” 
said the stranger, with a momentary 
look of disappointment. 

“ My cousin Angelo has told me of 
-’ Felicia was about to say 
something rather cruel. She checked 
herself suddenly, perceiving the atro- 
city of her impulse ; she was going 
to say “ of an heiress,” and -paused to 
think of another word. 

““Of somebody!” said the little 
stranger; “and I am somebody. Yes, 
look at me! he has told me of you, 
and I love you already, Felicita. I 
think of you quite as his sister. We 
shall be such friends. Come, An- 
nette speaks only French; she will 
not understand a word we say; and 
I have a hundred things to tell you 
—come.” 

Somewhat amazed and taken by 
surprise, Felicia, who had only her 
own vague reluctance to oppose to this 
imperious friendship, was burried on 
ere she knew what she was doing ; 
and, bewildered by the flood of words 
which immediately overpowered her, 
as her new acquaintance clung to 
her arm, and, keeping half a step be- 
fore her, looked up into her face, 
was for the moment entirely subju- 
gated and taken captive. The two 
strayed along the grand galleries of 
the Pitti, no longer looking at the 
pictures, making a stray dash at one 
here and there, most frequently a 
worthless little miniature — if any- 
thing is worthless in that collection 
—which the little butterfly could not 
see perfectly without rushing to it, 
and exclaiming, “Oh, look—do you 
know what this is ?”—isn’t it pretty?” 
while she pulled Felicia briskly along 
with her by the arm. To all these girl- 
ish vagaries Felicia quietly submitted, 
feeling, after a while, in her elder wo- 
manly gravity, a touch of that charm 
of remembrance which makes one 
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girl just out of her childhood indulgent 
to the freaks of another who is still 
in that rejoicing time. This girl was 
go much gayer, finer, more self-con- 
fident than Felicia had ever been; 
so much of the conscious power of 
wealth, and the freedom of one to 
whom nothing she wished for had 
ever been denied was in her air, 
and manner, that the sight of her 
was a kind of apotheosis of girlhood 
and its privileges to Felicia. She, a 
woman nearly twenty, tried by the 
early calamities of a life which had 
been hard upon her, could no longer 
venture to walk with that free step, 
to talk with that unrestrained voice, 
to say, “‘ What does it matter if the 
people look at us?—let them look!” 
as defiant sixteen did, who was 
afraid of nobody. Felicia was even 
shy of being visible to passing eyes 
in that close (éte a téte of confidential 
friendship. She smiled at herself 
and blushed and dropped her veil, 
and hurried her companion past the 
little groups of picture-gazers. All 
this the lively blue eyes perceived 
and understood, and made their own 
interpretation of. 


“ What are you afraid of ?—people 
looking at us?” said the young lady. 
“Never mind the people, Felicita; 
I want to tell you something. Oall 
me Alice, will you, please? I am so 
disappointed and mortified and dis- 
gusted that you did not know my 


name. To think that Angelo should 
have told me so much about you, 
and never mentioned my name! I 
shall scold him so to-night. But do 
call me Alice, please; and then I 
will tell you my darling little 
scheme,” 

“TI must call you Miss Olayton. 
You and [ are not equals,” said Feli- 
cia gravely ; ‘‘you are younger than 
I am, and I ought not to yield to 
you what I know is wrong. 1 scarcely 
see how we can be friends, so differ- 
ent is your place and mine; but at 
least we are not, and never can be, 
equals, so I must not call you by 
your Christian name.” 

The little girl looked up with her 
face overcast and wondering. “But 
—but you are as good as I am,” she 
said, pressing Felicia’s arm. 

“Perhaps,” said Felicia smiling ; 
“T did not speak about being as good ; 
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it would be sad work if the highest 
were to be the best as well: but we 
are not equals; you understand 
what that means ?” 

“Yes—but you are—what the ser- 
vants call gentlefolks,” cried Alice. 
“Angelo told me he was poor; I 
know that very well; but I know 
that people of good family despise 
those who are only rich. Is that 
what you mean ?—do you mean be- 
cause my father was only a moneyed 
man that I am not good enough for 
you?—or what do you mean ?—for 
I know very well that Angelo is a 
gentleman, and you are his cousin ; 
and unless you have taken a dislike 
to me, or don’t think me good enough 
for him, I don’t know what you wish 
me to understand, Felicita !” 

“Tam not speaking of Angelo. I 
believe he is of good family by his 
father’s side; but I am not a Peruz- 
zi,”’ said Felicia. ‘If I were at home 
in England, I could not by any chance 
associate with such as you. I will 
not deceive any one here. I am not 
your equal. I cannot be comfortable 
to meet you and call you Alice, and 
hear you talk of all your friends and 
your cousins, so very, .very different 
from mine. Do you know,” said 
Felicia, raising her head with quite 
an unusual effusion of pride, “I am 
much more on a level with your maid 
than with you?” 

“ Nonsense; I don’t believe it!” 
cried Alice energetically; then the 
little girl made a pause, and changed 
her tone, evidently following out 
this new question in her own mind, 
and arranging it to suit her other 
ideas in respect to Angelo’s family. 
“JT suppose your father was the 
naughty son, was he? and ran away 
and married somebody he fell in love 
with—oh, no; I mean your mamma, 
Felicita, Oh, I do so love these 
stories; and they have sent for you 
here to take care of you, and make 
you like their own child? Now tell 
me; I want to know one thing: is 
she a very sweet person, Angelo’s 
mother ?” 

A very sweet person! Felicia’s 
lip trembled with almost irrepress- 
ible laughter. Little Alice thought 
it was restrained feeling ; she fancied 
that the poor niece’s gratitude and 
admiration were too much for speech, 
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and ran on in her own convenient 
rattle, without leaving her new ac- 
quaintance time to answer. 

“She does not care for society now 
—she never goes out, anywhere, the 
dear old lady !” said Alice ; “ and I sup- 
pose it is because you are not quite 
so noble as they are that I have 
never met you in society. Angelo 
says you are so good and so attentive 
to his mother, Felicita. Oh! don’t 
you think you could smuggle me in 
sometimes, and let me help to amuse 
her ?” 

“T don’t think it is possible,” said 
Felicia laconically. 

“How dreadfully English you are 
—how uncivil! You are not a bit 
like an Italian. You never say a 
word more than you can help, and 
look as if you meant it all. I really 
do think I shall begin not to. like 
you,” cried Alice ; “ but I do like you, 
mind,” she added, once more pressing 
Felicia’s arm ; “and I never will be 
content till you love me—do you 
hear ?”— and there was a renewed 
pressure of the arm she held— be- 
cause if it comes true, and — and 
happens, you know — we shall be 


quite near relations, Felicita; and I 

never had a sister in my life.” 
Unconsciously to herself, Felicia 

shrank a little at once from the idea 


and from her companion. “ Don’t you 
like to think of it?” cried the quick 
little girl instantly. “ Felicita, would 
you rather that Angelo did not love 
me?” 

“T have nothing to do with it,” 
said Felicia, trembling a little. “ An- 
gelo is almost a stranger to me, though 
he is my cousin. Do not ask me, 

ray. 1 shall be glad to see him 

appy, and you also; but now you 
must let me go. Some one will come 
for me presently to take me home.” 

“Oh! but I want to speak to you 
first,” said Alice, clinging only the 
more closely to her companion’s arm. 
‘“Will you be quite sure not to be 
offended? Will you forgive me if I 
am going to say something wrong? 
Oh, Felicita! I want to know you, 
and see you often. And you tell me 
you are poor. Will you be my parla- 
trice, dear? Now it is out, and I 
have said it: will you, Felicita? I 
shall love you like my own sister, 
and we can have such delightful long 
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talks, and I'll get on so quick with 
my Italian. Dear Felicita, will you? 
It would make me so happy.” 

With this bright little creature 
standing before her, pleading with 
her blue Saxon eyes, her rosebud 
face, her affectionate words, looks, 
and smiles and syllables, each more 
winning than the other — the first 
person who had spoken to her in her 
own language since she came to 
Florence — Felicia found resistance 
very difficult. The little girl was 
clothed in that irresistible confidence 
of being unrefusable which so seldom 
lasts beyond childhood, and was so 
radiant in her ignorance of disap- 
pointment that it was far harder to 
say nay to her than it would have 
been to deny a boon really needful 
to @ careworn suppliant. Little 
Alice was not presumptuous either 
in the strength of her inexperience. 
She did not believe she could be 
denied, but asked with her whole 
heart notwithstanding, and with the 
most sincere importunity. Felicia 
could not look at her unmoved; 
somehow the little face, in its bright 
ignorance, touched her more than-a 
sad one could have done. She said 
something, she scarcely knew what, 
about being quite uvprepared for 
such a ‘proposal, and thinking it over 
when she got home, and added once 
more that she must go, as somebody 
waited for her. Already she felt 
conscious of a momentary daplicity. 
Why did she not say, “My aunt is 
coming for me,” as under any other 
circumstances she would bave done? 
Poor Felicia! who had so little heart 
or inclination to further this dela- 
sion. Yet she watched with instinc- 
tive terror lest Madame Peruzzi’s 
gaunt shadow should appear at one of 
the doors. 

‘* And we can have such delightfal 
talks—all about Angelo,” said Alice, 
with a laugh and a blush—* only 
don’t tell him. I would never let 
him know we mentioned ‘his name. 
Oh, look; Felicita! is that dreadfal 
old woman beckoning to you ?—is 
that Madame Peruzzi’s maid? Never 
mind her. Annette will go and tell 
her you are coming.. Annette—Oh, 
Felicita! what is wrong?” 

And Alice stood amazed and in 
dismay as her new friend burst from 
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her abruptly, and made all the haste 

ssible across the room to where 

adame Peruzzi stood by the door, 
looking for her niece. The light 
came full from a side-window upon 
that tall bony old figure, and upon 
the face grey with age and seamed 
with deep wrinkles, where the dust 
of time lay heavy. Madame Peruzzi 
wore a bonnet of very fashionable 
shape, though dingy material, and 
had [some artificial flowers encircling 
that oval of grey hair and leathern 
cheek. Old age was not lovely in 
Angelo’s mother. She had no com- 
plexion, and rather too much feature 
even in her youth, and the features 
now bore too great a resemblance to 
the eagle physiognomy to be at all 
fair to behold. She wore her usual 
thrifty household dress of black, with, 
however, a coarse gay-coloured shawl ; 
and even a spectator more observant 
and of calmer judgment than Alice 
Clayton would have found it hard to 
discover anything like gentility in the 
old woman’s figure. She carried a 
little travelling - bag in her hand—a 
bag of Felicia’s to which her aunt 
had taken a fancy—which was stuffed 


with homely purchases, and, con- 
tracting her grey eyebrows over her 

eyes, stood waiting for her niece, and 
’ contemplating Alice with curiosity 
scarcely less keen than herown. Alice 
Clayton made a very different vision 


to the eyes of Madame Peruzzi. Her 
pretty face, which was characteristic 
of little beyond English good health 
and good temper, and the bloom and 
beauty of extreme youth, the old 
lady bestowed but little attention 
upon; but the pretty perfection of 
her morning dress, the many-flounced 
muslin, gay and light, the delicate 
falls of embroidery about her neck 
and wrists, the dainty hat, were not 
lost upon Madame Peruzzi. She 
saw a sight not unfamiliar to Floren- 
tine eyes—the English girl perfectly 
equipped in everything appropriate 
to her youth and condition, whose 
appearance testified, beyond a doubt, 
to the wealth and luxury ‘of her 
family. There she stood, with her 
French maid close behind her, gazing 
with all her eyes at Madame Peruzzi, 
full of curiosity, murmuring to her- 
self, “ What an old witch!” resolute 
to ask Angelo who that extraordi- 
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nary figure belonged to, and if it 
was his mother’s faithful hundred- 
year-old traditionary maid. “If she 
were not such a hideous old creature, 
what fan it would be to have her 
tell us stories!” said the unconscious 
Alice to herself, as she gazed at her 
lover’s mother, and at Felicia in her 
black dress hastening to join her ; 
while Madame Peruzzi in return, 
gazed at Alice, speculating on who 
she was, and whether Felicia’s ac- 
quaintance with her might be an 
opening into “society” for her niece, 
and an enlargement of connection 
for her son. Between the two, Feli- 
cia, with a flatter and pang, ran 
across the spacious room, and caught 
at her aunt’s arm, and drew her hast- 
ily away. She felt so hurried and 
anxious to escape that she could 
scarcely hear or understand the ques- 
tions with which Madame Peruzzi 
assailed her, and certainly had neither 
breath nor inclination to answer 
them. She hurried the old lady 
down the stairs at a most unusual 
pace, and could not help looking 
back again and again to see if they 
were followed or observed, and yet 
she could not have explained to any 
one why she did it. Certainly it was 
nothing to her, and it is quite doubt- 
ful whether Angelo, under the same 
circumstances, would have taken any 
ains to conceal his mother. But 

elicia could not resist her impulse. She 
only felt safe at last in the Via Giug- 
nio, within the shady portraits of their 
own lofty house. 

Then Madame Peruzzi was much 
dissatisfied with the very brief reply 
which our niece gave to her ques- 
tions —“a young Englishwoman, 
whom she knew.” The old lady had 
ocular demonstration that her niece 
knew the little stranger, and that she 
was English ; but who was she ?—and 
how had Felicia become acquainted 
with her? — and how long had she 
been in Florence ?—and of what de- 

were her friends ?—and where 
did she live?—and altogether who 
was she? The result was so much 
the less satisfactory, that Felicia 
could not have answered if she would, 
and would not if she could. On the 
contrary, she restrained herself care- 
fully, and did not even confess that 
she did not know. Angelo himself 
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she said to herself, somewhat bitterly, 
must tell his mother. She had been 
sufficiently vexed already without 
that. The consequence was that the 
day passed somewhat uncomfortably 
in Via Giugnio, where Madame 
Pervzzi’s curiosity lasted long, and 
was mixed with some jealousy and 
annoyance in the thought that her 
English niece meant to keep this 
fine acquaintance to herself, and was 
not disposed to share with Angelo 
the further advantages it might 
bring. The old lady laid up in her 
mind every particular of what she 
had seen, to tell her son. Perhaps he 
could succeed better with Felicia than 
she had done, and at least it was right 
that he should know. 

While Felicia, for her part, a little 
sulky and solitary, in her own room, 
pondered the interview, and watched 
at her window behind the curtains, 
to see Alice in undisguised solicitude 
watching for her from the opposite 
house. Amidst all the disagreeable 
feelings which this little girl had 
excited in her mind, she still felt a 
certain indescribable melting towards 
the sweet English face and English 
tongue, of the confidential and frank 
accost of the stranger. She was so 
young, after all—only sixteen—that 
Felicia’s womanly dissatisfaction at 
her unconcealed liking for Angelo 
would have very speedily given way, 
had Angelo been nothing more than 
a@ mere relative to Felicia. As it 
was, her conscience and her imagina- 
tion tormented her the whole day 
long. What was Angelo to her— 
why should she object to anybody 
preferring him, or saying so? Why 
should not the wealthy orphan bestow 
her fortune on Angelo if she pleased ? 
Then Felicia’s mocking fancy taunted 
her with believing Alice her rival ; 
and with a stinging blush and bitter 
humiliation, she flew from her window. 
Her rival! All Felicia’s work, and 
all the haste she made about it, and 
all her other resources of thought 
and speech, could not drive that 
humiliating suggestion out of her 
head. Her blush and her discom- 
fort lasted the whole day. She had 
not a word to say, nor a look to 
bestow on Angelo, though she forced 
herself to sit rigidly opposite to him 
while his mother recounted every 
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detail of the appearance of Alice, and 
complained that Felicia would not 
tell her who the stranger was. An- 
gelo had no such delicacy. He dis- 
closed all that he knew with the 
frankest equanimity. She was very 
rich, the little Englishwoman, and 
pretty, yes—and was extremely gra- 
cious to himself, he added with a 
laugh and look which sent Madame 
Peruzzi’s ambitious hopes bounding 
upwards. This occurred in the 
afternoon, when it was still daylight, 
the young man having appeared this 
day much earlier than his wont. He 
stood at the window as he spoke, 
with something of the pleased hesi- 
tation and fun of a young girl de- 
scribing a conquest, looking down 
upon the windows where Alice cer- 
tainly was not visible, though Felicia 
suspected otherwise. Madame Pe- 
razzi sat on the sofa, asking questions 
and admiring him, as, indeed, was 
not wonderful, for he looked all the 
bandsomer for looking pleased, while 
Felicia sat by looking on with the 
most intolerable impatience in her 
mind. She could not bear to see 
him smiling with that womanish 
complacency. She was too much 
interested for -his credit to tolerate 
it. The look disturbed her beyond | 
measure in her imperative youthfal 
thoughts. She was ashamed for him 
—he who was happily and totally un- 
conscious in his own person of hav- 
ing anything to be ashamed of, and 
at last joined in the conversation 
when too much provoked to bear any 
longer her spectator position. 

“ Miss Clayton wishes me to be her 
parlatrice,” said Felicia. “I would 
not decide, aunt, before consulting you. 
Should you object ?” . 

She glanced at Angelo as she 
spoke, and saw that he started 
slightly, but not that he was discom- 
posed or mortified at the thought of 
his little lady-love knowing a rela- 
tion of his to be in circumstances 
which could justify such an offer. 
Angelo was not a schemer—he was 
content to marry the heiress as a 
very proper and legitimate means of 
promoting his own interest, but not 
to deceive her into a marriage with 
him. Felicia, in the ignorance of her 
insular notions, having done him 
more than justice at one time, and 
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given him credit for exalted senti- 
ments impossible to the atmosphere 
in which he lived, did him less than 
justice now. He would have brought 
in the astonished Alice into this very 
sala if he could have done it with 
propriety, as smiling and good- 
humoured as now. 

“ My soul,” said Madame Peruzzi, 
faltering a little—for she could not 


forget that, until ten minutes before, 


her hopes had been fixed on Felicita 
‘ as her son’s wife, and the prudent 
old lady still remembered that a bird 
in the hand was more satisfactory 
than a dozen in the bush—* My soul, 
you have no need to give yourself 
trouble. You have enongh, Felicia 
mia—and—it might harm our An- 
gelo, thou perceivest, my life!” 

“Nay; but Felicita has no friends 
— this signorina longs to know her, 
and loves her already,” said Angelo: 
“be not hindered, my cousin, by any 
thought of me.” 

“You do not know the English,” 
said Felicia, turning to him quickly 
with a significance of meaning which 
Angelo could not even guess at. 
“ Should I have presented Miss Clay- 


ton to your mother, Angelo ?” 
“And why not?” said Angelo, 
turning his eyes from Felicia to his 
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mother—then, perhaps, he coloured, 
slightly. “They saw each other,” 
he said; “I will tell Mees Aleece who 
it was.” 

“Nay, my son,” said Madame 
Peruzzi, “they are proud, these 
English, as Felicita says. I had but 
my household dress, and was not 
like thy mother. Say it was thy old 
nurse, or thy mother’s maid. Thy 
rich heiress shall never scorn thee, my 
life, for thy mother’s sake.” 

Angelo crossed over quickly to her. 
sofa, and kissed Madame Peruzzi’s 
hollow grey unlovely cheek. ‘“ Who 
scorns my mother scorns me,” he said, 
with a glance towards his cousin, who 
looked on with amazed and uncompre- 
hending eyes. 

Felicia was totally discomfitted. 
She “gave it up” in complete bewil- 
derment; she could no more under- 
stand how fortune-hunting was @ 
perfectly honourable and laudable 
occupation, and could be pursued 
honestly without guile or conceal- 
ment, than Angelo could understand 
the self-delusions of Alice concerning 
himself, nor how utterly dismayed 
that young lady would be could she 
see the reality of his domestic ar- 
rangements, and know his mother as 
she was. 


CHAPTER V. 


But when Angelo next encount- 
ered Alice Clayton, and was accosted 
by her with eager questions about 
his cousin, and inquiries concerning 
the “ frightful old witch” who hurried 
Felicia away, the young man began 
to understand what his cousin meant 
when she said he did not understand 
the English ; and the blue eyes fixed 
upon him took away his courage. 
He did not answer boldly that it 
was his mother, as he meant to do, 
but faltered, and found himself assent- 
ing at last when Alice suggested his 
mother’s maid. When he had done 
this a great revolution of feeling be- 
fell Angelo. He was half disgusted, 
half stimulated by the deception. It 
was no longer a jesting matter to 
him. Now, in mere vindication of 
himself to himself, it became neces- 
sary to press his suit and become 


serious in it; while the more he did 
so, the less he liked his little heiress ; 
and a certain sense of guilt in his 
conscience, and the dishonour of de- 
nying his mother, gave a bitterness 
to every thought of her, which by no 
means promoted his happiness as a 
lover. Meanwhile Felicia, who dis- 
approved of him and watched him, 
and seemed to perceive by intuition 
his sentiments and his actions alike, 
became more and more interesting to 
Angelo. He was flattered by that 
constant noiseless watchful regard 
which he knew she bestowed upon 
him. He felt that she found him out, 
and saw the change in his mind ; and 
feeling, for the first time in his life, 
pain and dissatisfaction with himself, 
Angelo, instead of being offended by 
her unexpressed perceptions, felt a 
relief in grumbling vaguely to her 
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over all those vague miseries upon 
which youthful people revenge the 
outhful pangs of their own beginning 
ife. 


While things were in this. condi- 
tion, Alice Clayton lost no opportu- 
nity to improve her acquaintance 
with Felicia. She watched from the 
windows when she went out, and 
followed her; she continued to en- 
counter her in all sorts of unlikely 
places ; she took that girlish violent 
fancy for the elder young woman, 
which is generally every girl’s first 
love;— indeed, but for the greater 
force and excitement of what Alice 
supposed to be real love—the love 
which would blossom into bridal 
cake and orange blossoms—it is 
extremely doubtful whether the little 
girl liked Angelo better than his 
cousin; and at last, by persistence 
and entreaties, she gained her end. 
Felicia, tormented by constant peti- 
tions, and full of an indescribable curi- 
osity about the progress of affairs be- 
tween Angelo and the little stranger, 
consented at length to become her 
parlatrice. This peculiar office was 
one excellently well adapted for 
making her acquainted with every- 
thing which passed in or flashed 
through the volatile and girlish mind 
of Alice. A parlatrice is a talking 
teacher—a shoot from the great 
governess tree—from whom no ac- 
complishment is required, but a good 
accent and tolerable command of her 
own language, and whose duty is 
simply to talk with the individual 
under instruction. An easy task to 
all appearance, but not so easy as 
it seems when it is the pupil who 
is bent upon talking, and whose 
thoughts flood into abundant rivers 
of English instead of strait streams 
of Italian. It was now winter, and 
winter is not mach more gracious in 
Florence than in England ; but while 
the weather grew colder and colder, 
Madame Peruzzi’s stony rooms re- 
mained innocent of fire, and perhaps 
Felicia found an additional induce- 
ment in the warm comfort of the 
carpeted apartment which was Alice’s 
dressing-room, and where she could 
warm her chilly English fingers at 
the sparkling wood-fire and recall 
insular comforts without rebuke. 
Here she heard all about the ante- 
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cedents, prospects, and limitations 
of her young companion’s life. Alice 
Clayton was the only child of a rich 
man, who had left her nothing much 
to boast of in the way of family con- 
nections on his side, and no relative 
on her mother’s save a proud aunt, 
who could scarcely forgive her sister’s 
low marriage, and yet was not indis- 
posed to accept the guardianship of 
a young lady with a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, This, however, Mr. 
Olayton had strictly guarded against. 
The guardian of Alice was a London 
solicitor — an excellent man, who 
lived in Bedford Row, and was the 
most innocent and inexperienced of 
old bachelors. Mr. Elcomnbe, totally 
ignorant what to do with her, had 
confided her her to the care of his sis- 
ter-in-law, a semi-fashionable widow of 
these regions, and under the maternal 
care of Mrs. George Elcombe the 
young heiress had come to Italy, and 
at sixteen [had made her appearance 
in the society of Florence. “ With 
her fortune,’ her accommodating 
chaperon saw no advantage in re- 
taining Miss Clayton in girlish bond- 
age. It did not matter to her how 
early she came out. Here, accord- 
ingly, the child well- pleased had 
come into all the ‘privileges of the 
woman, had met Angelo Peruzzi, and 
pleased with his good looks, and 
flattered with the novelty and frolic 
of the whole matter, had fallen in 
love, according to her own showing, 
at first sight. Falling in love had 
no sentimental inflaence upon Alice. 
She thought it the best fun possible, 
and enjoyed, above all her other plea- 
sure, that delightful secret which 
she could only discuss with Felicia, 
and which, “for all the world,” must 
never be mentioned to anybody else. 
One drawback, however, remained to 
her happiness. Till she was twenty- 
one she was under her guardian’s 
authority. She could neither marry 
nor do anything else of importance 
without his consent. 

“Bat about Angelo?” cried Feli- 
cia one day, astounded to hear of 
this hindrance—‘‘does he expect to 
satisfy your guardian? or what is to 
be done ?” 

“That is just what he asked me 
the other day,” said the laughing 
Alice ; “and I told him, to be sure, 
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he must wait. Oh, J am not in a 
hurry at all, I assure you—J can 
wait very well till I come of age.” 

“Bat if you wait till you come of 
age,” said Felicia quickly, “ you will 
not marry Angelo.” 

“Felicita!” cried her little com- 
panion indignantly. ‘Do you mean 
to suppose that I will be incon- 
stant? or do you think he will for- 
get me ?” 

“I do not know,” said Felicia— 
“perhaps one, perhaps the other; 
but you cannot expect Angelo to 
wait for four—five years.” 

“The knights long ago used to 
wait for scores of years,” said Alice, 
indignantly. ; 

“I hope they were very happy at 
the end,” said her grave senior, with 
a smile; “but there are no such 
knights nowadays, And Angelo is 
very different, and you are so young: 
you two will never wait for each 
other through five long years,” 

“We will, though!” cried Alice, 
“ Felicita, I do believe you don’t like 
us to be fond of each other. I al- 
ways thought so from the first. Some- 
thing is wrong: either you don’t ap- 


prove of it, or you don’t like me, 


or something. You are always Eng- 
lish and downright on other things, 
but you are a regular Italian here— 
you never say right out what you 
mean.” 

“T am sorry you think so,” said 
Felicia with a sudden painful blush 
and paleness immediately succeeding 
each other, which would have be- 
trayed her to a more skilled observer 
of human emotions; “but I have 
nothing to do with it, and no right 
either to approve or disapprove. Be- 
sides, we are speaking English,” she 
added immediately in Italian, “and 
that is quite contrary to our purpose. 
If you are going to speak Koglish, 
Miss Elcombe will be a better parla- 
trice than me.” 

“Ob, never mind the purlatrice. 
Imagive me speaking to Maria El- 
combe of Angelo!” cried Alice, with a 
little burst of laughter. Felicia, who 
sat with her back to the door, could 
not understand how it was that the 
little girl’s cheeks suddenly flushed 
crimson, and an injured sullen look 
of anger came upon her face. Half 
afraid to look round, and guessing 
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the domestic accident which had 
happened, Felicia did not turn her 
head, but watched the course of 
events in her companion’s face. She 
knew, by the look of Alice, that 
some one was approaching; and 
though she heard no footstep, was 
scarcely surprised by Mrs. Elcombe’s 
distinct slow voice close at her ear. 
‘“Who was it, Miss Olayton, may I 
ask, whom you could not speak of to 
Maria ?” 

Alice was greatly discomfited, and 
first of all she was angry, as was 
natural to a spoiled child, “I am 
not obliged to speak to Maria of 
everybody I know,” she said, with a 
pout and a frown. Mrs. Elcombe 
was still invisible to Felicia, who sat 
motionless, sunk in a low easy-chair, 
with the colour fluctuating rather 
uneasily on her own cheek, and her 
eyes fixed upon the blushing, pout- 
ing, discomposed. face before her. 
Then an authoritative rustle of silk 
made itself heard in the apartment, 
and Mrs. Elcombe, gliding round 
behind Felicia’s chair, seated her- 
self beside Alice, and took the af- 
fronted little girl’s hand affectionate- 
ly into her own. 

“By no means, my dear child! 
Speak to Maria of whom you please,” 
said this sensible woman, remember- 
ing that young ladies of Alice Clay- 
ton’s endowments demand other 
treatment from ordinary girls of six- 
teen. “You know how glad I al- 
ways am when you make nice friends 
—friends whom I can approve of ;” 
and here the slightest side-glance in 
the world made a parenthesis of Fe- 
licia, and excepted Aer; “but you 
are my little ward at present, my 
love. I am responsible to my bro- 
ther for so precious a charge, and 
you must forgive me for inquiring, 
my sweet Alice. I heard what 
seemed to me a gentleman’s name— 
a gentleman's Christian name. Most 
probably I know him also, and think 
him charming; but, my love, you 
can surely speak of him to me.” 

This appeal threw Alice into the 

test confusion and dismay, and 
had a still more painful effect upon 
Felicia, whose presence Mrs, Elcombe 
studiously ignored after that one 
glance, but for whom it was much 
less easy to suppose herself a piece 
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of furniture than it was for that 
respectable woman of the world to 
conclude her to be. Felicia was all 
the more humiliated and abashed 
that she felt herself to have no real 
standing-ground here. She was no 
parlatrice, though she filled that 
office. She had no claim whatever 
to consider herself an equal or com- 
panion —not even the imaginary 
claim of nobility; the few drops of 
long-descended blood which made 
Angelo a Peruzzi. Felicia’s blood 
was of a very mediocre Italian qua- 
lity, diluted by intensely common- 
place English. Any one with a pre- 
judiced eye, like Mrs. Elcombe, find- 
ing her here so familiarly installed, 
and investigating her claims, must 
infallibly conclude her an accomplice 
oi her cousin’s, the agent of a clan- 
destine correspondence ; and Felicia, 
who had so little sympathy with this 
correspondence, felt her breast swell 
and her cheek burn, while smooth 
Mrs. Elcombe, the pleasantest of ma- 
ternal women, went on, wooing the 
confidence of her heiress with every 
appearance of believing herself to be 
alone with Alice, and having lost 


sight entirely of the presence of a 
third person in the room. 

In the mean time Alice, faltering 
and ashamed, half disposed to cry, 
and half to be angry, did not know 


what to answer. She was not crafty 
or wise by any means, though she 
was an heiress, and the English 
fashion of answering honestly a fair 
question was strong upon the little 
girl. She could not tell what to do; 
she looked at Felicia, but it awed 
even Alice for the moment to see 
how her dignified chaperone ignored 
Felicia’s presence. Then a little 
indignation came to her aid; she 
began to pluck at the corners of her 
handkerchief, and pout once more. 
Then her answer came reluctantly, 
being a subterfuge. “I know no- 
body, Mrs. Elcombe, that you do not 
know as well. I don’t know any 
gentleman in Florence” (here the 
breath and the voice quickened with 
rising anger) “whom I have not seen 
with you.” 

“Precisely, my love; I am quite 
aware of that,” said Mrs. Elcombe, 
cheerfully ; “therefore, Alice, I am 
sure, when you think of it, you can 
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not have the slightest objection to 
tell me whom you were speaking of. 
I have the most perfect confidence in 
you, my dear child; you don’t sup- 
pose that I don’t trust you; but I 
confess I am curious and interested 
to know who it was.” 

Here followed another pause, then 
Felicia. rose. “Perhaps I may go 
now,” she said hurriedly. “You 
will not want we again this after- 
noon, Miss Clayton; and you can let 
me know afterwards when I am to 
come again.” 

“Ob, by all means, my love, let 
the young person go,” said Mrs. El- 
combe, looking up as if she had dis- 
covered Felicia for the first time. 
“We are going out to make some 
calls presently. Surely, Miss Clay- 
ton does not require you any longer 
to-day; it is a pity to detain her, 
wasting her time. I hope you have 
a good many pupils. Good-day. I 
never like to detain such people, my 
dear, after I have done with them,” 
said the excellent matron, in audible 
consideration, “for their time, you 
know, is their fortune.” 

“ But, Felicita, Felicita, stop! Oh, 
Mrs. Elcombe, you mistake—she has 
no pupils!—she is quite as good as 
we are,” cried Alice, rising in great 
distress ; “she only comes because it 
is a favour to me. Felicita, stay! I 
cannot let you leave me so.” 

“I beg the young lady’s pardon,” 
said Mrs. Eleombe; “ but I think it 
is always a pity to have things done 
as a favour which you can pay money 
for, and get the proper persons to do 
—I don’t mean anything in respect 
to the present instance, but as a 
general rule, my dear Alice, I think 
you will find it useful to remember 
what I say. The young lady is 
Mademoiselle Antini, I think; but, 
perhaps, as we were beginning quite 
a private conversation, my love, we 
need not detain her now.” 

Alice ran to Felicia, put her arms 
round’ her, and kissed her eagerly. 
“Don’t be angry, please—I shall not 
tell her anything—oh, Felicita, dear, 
don’t be vexed!—and promise you 
will come again to-morrow!” cried 
Alice, in a whisper, close to Felicia’s 
ear. 

“Tell Mrs. Eleombe anything you 
please ; you surely cannot suppose I 
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want anything concealed from her,” 
said Felicia, quietly; “I should not 
have come to all, but, as I supposed, 
with her perfect concurrence; and 
I will ask to see her if I come to- 
morrow.” 

So saying, despite the frightened 
and deprecating look with which 
Alice replied, and the gesture she 
made to detain her, Felicia went 
away —her heart beating quicker, 
and her pride, such as it was, sore 
and injured. After all, everything 
Mrs. Elcombe had said was quite 
true: she was in an undeniably false 
position — her cousin’s ageut! and 
the conversation that might ensue 
touching Angelo was sure to bear 
fruit of one kind or other. She went 
away, accordingly, with some com- 
motion in her heart. 

Angelo lingered at home that even- 
ing. Angelo himself was dissatisfied 
and out of sorts. The saucy com- 
osure with which his little heiress 
ad announced to him that she was 
not at all in haste, and that he must 
wait five years, confounded the young 
man. Hopes of sudden wealth are 
not good for any one; and Angelo 
felt a certain share of the gambler’s 
feverishness and contempt for ordin- 
ary means and revenues. There are 
circumstances under which the pretty 
sauciness and assurance of pretty 
little girls like Alice Clayton are 
exceedingly captivating and delight- 
fal ; but there are other circumstances 
which give quite a different aspect 
to such coquettish girlish imperti- 
nences. Angelo had never made very 
desperate love to the little English- 
woman—she did not require it. Fun 
and good-humour, and a general in- 
clination to abet all her frolics and 
do what she wanted him, were quite 
enough for the sixteen- year-old 
beauty. But to wait five years! 
What would become of that youth- 
fal flirtation in five years? The 
young Florentine was very sulky, 
sufficiently inclined to talk over his 
troubles, but ashamed to enter upon 
the subject with Felicia, who alone 
could understand him. The sala 
that evening was less comfortable 
than it had used to be in summer. 
January in Florence is January with- 
out any equivoque; and though 
Madame Peruzzi had a stove in 
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the room, she was an old-fashioned 
Italian, and was not in the least in- 
clined to use it, not to speak of the 
high price of wood, The old lady, 
accordingly, less pleased than ever 
to sit up through the long cold even- 
ing, sat in her usual sofa corner, 
wrapped up in a large ancient faded 
shawl, beneath which she wore so 
many old jackets and invisible com- 
forters that her leanness was rounded 
into very respectable proportions, 
Close beside her, under her skirts, 
only visible when she made some 
movement, was a little round earthen- 
ware jar with a handle, within which 
a little heap of charcoal smouldered 
in white ashes, Madame Peruzzi 
would have scorned the brightest 
coal-fire in all England, in compensa- 
tion or exchange for that unwhole- 
some little furnace under her skirts; 
but with all her shawls huddled 
round and her pan of charcoal, she did 
not look quite an impersonation of 
that sunny, glowing, fervid Italy of 
which we read in books. Everything 
looked cold to-night— poor Felicia, 
working at her needlework with blue 
fingers, and beginning to repent of 
her stubborn English resistance to 
the pan of charcoal—Angelo leaning 
his arms on the chilly marble table 
with discontent and disappointment 
on his face, Even Angelo felt the 
cold pinch his feet upon those dis- 
consolate tiles, which no carpet ever 
had covered, and buttoned his great- 
coat over his breast with a physical 
sensation which seconded his mental 
discomforts and increased them. 
Felicia wore the warmest winter 
dress she had and a shawl, which 
rather shocked her English senti- 
ments of home-propriety, but was 
quite indispensable. They were a 
very dreary party under the two 
bright steady lights of their tall lamp. 
It was a kind of Italian interior un- 
known to strangers, and novel in its 
way. 

“T wish,” cried Angelo, at last, in 
a sudden burst as if his thoughts 
had been going on in this strain, and 
only broke from him when he could 
restrain himself no longer—“I wish 
that this Firenze had never been ‘la 
bella.’ I wish we had no Dante, no 
Giotti, no fame, Felicita! The past 
murders us. Is there so much power 
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in a mass of stone and marble, in a 
line of pictures, that they should 
trample the life out of generations of 
men? I wish these strangers, these 
travellers, these wandering English, 
would find some other place to visit 
and admire and degrade. I wish they 
would but leave us our own country, 
to make the best of it for ourselves. 
They would degrade us all into cooks, 
and couriers, and hotel-keepers. It 
should not be—it is shame !” 

“What have the English done, 
that you should speak so?” cried 
Felicia, somewhat indignantly; for 
her national prejudices were very 
easily roused, and this unexpected 
attack astounded her beyond mea- 
gure, 

“Done! —oh nothing very bad ; 
they have taken my mother’s house, 
floor after floor, and made up our 
income,” said Angelo, with an angry 
langh. “They have done nothing 
wrong, my English cousin. Why 
should they do every thing, I say? 
Why are they doing a thousand 
things everywhere, every one, all 
over the face of the earth, except 


Italy? Why must we never live out 
of hearing of those frogs who croak 
to us of their present and our past? 
Ah, shall we never have anything 
but a past! You stare at me, Felicita ; 
you think me mad, I who am useless 
and idle as you say, but I too am an 


Italian. I think of my country as 
well as another. I could be a revolu- 
tionary, a politician as well as another ; 
and if I say nothing, it is for my 
mother’s sake.” 

“Bat your mother would not hin- 
der you from making a revolution 
in yourself, Angelo,” said Felicia, 
philosophically, improving the oppor- 
tunity. 

Angelo laughed. “Insatiable mor- 
alist!” he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “I have already had the hon- 
our of telling you what are the 
only things I could do, copying pic- 
tures, carving alabaster, making por- 
celain. Then there are the Govern- 
ment bureaus, it is true; but I have 
no interest, Felicita mia; what shall 
I do?” 

“You only mock me, Angelo,” said 
Felicia. “You never think seri- 
ously, much less speak seriously. 
You want to be rich and have every- 
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thing that pleases you, but you don’t 
want to work for it. A great many 
people are like that—it is not singular 
to you,” : 

‘ Her tone stung her cousin deeply, 
“And you— you despise me!” he 
said. ‘‘ Because I care more for what 
you think than for what all the 
world thinks, therefore you scorn 
me.’ 

“Do not say so,” said Felicia quick. 
ly; “Alice Clayton’s opinion ought 
to be, and is, a great deal more im- 
portant to you than mine. She thinks 
you always right; I do not; but that 
is no fault of mine.” 

‘“‘ Alice Clayton is a child,” said 
Angelo; ‘‘her opinion is what pleases 
her for the moment. How should she 
judge of a man? she knows less of me 
than Marietta does. I am a stranger 
to her disposition, to her little experi- 
ence, and to her heart.” 

“Then why, for beaven’s sake,” said 
Felicia, before she was aware of what 
she said—then she paused : “I do not 
understand what you mean.” 

‘*But I understand it perfectly,” 
said Angelo, with pique. ‘* Little 
Mees Aleece can play with me, she sup- 
poses, but she shall see otherwise, 
If she had me in her power, this lit- 
tle girl, it shall be but once and no 
more.” 

“ Angelo,” said Felicia, “I am not 
@ proper adviser on such a matter— 
I am not a proper confidante. Pray 
be so good as to say no more to me. 
I can understand the other subject of 
your complaints, but not this.” 

“Yet it is the same subject, Feli- 
cita,” cried the young man: “ can J, 
who do nothing, and have no hope— 
can I have a wife like your English- 
man? Can I ask any woman to live 
as my mother lives—she who is old 
and contented with her life, and an 
Italian? What must Ido? You tell 
me work; but unless I make me an 
exile, there is nothing to work at; 
and, my cousin, if I marry little Alice, 
I will be good to her. I will not love 
her, but she shall have noi‘ng to 
complain of me. Why should not I 
marry her ?—but I will not wait five 
years.” 

“Oousin Angelo,” said Felicia, 
rising abruptly from the table, “I 
wish youn good-night; you oppress 
me, and I will not bear it. I have 
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nothing to do with your marrying or 
your love. I am only a plain Eng- 
lish girl, and I do not understand 
them—I bid you good-night.” 

And with a hurried step and voice 
that faltered slightly, she went away, 
not in a very comfortable condition of 
mind, poor girl; tried on both sides 
beyond what was bearable, yet al- 
ready blaming herself for her ebul- 
lition of impatience, and fancying 
she had betrayed feelings which she 
would have given the world to hide. 
Yet, inconsistent as human nature 
is, this sudden and angry departure 
of his cousin somehow cheered and 
exhilarated Angelo. His cheek took 
a warmer glow—he looked after her 
with a gleam in his eyes which had 
not been there a moment before. He 
was not affronted, but encouraged, 
and made Felicia’s excuses to his 
mother, and sat by himself when the 
old lady was gone, with fancies which 
warmed his heart, but in which no 
though of Alice Clayton interposed. 
He was not sorry nor concerned—he 
took no new resolution on the mo- 
ment — he considered nothing — but 
in the pleasure of the moment basked 
like a child and took no further 
thought. 

While, as for Felicia, she laid down 
her head upon her bed, till even that 
homely couch trembled with her re- 
strained trouble. She was humi- 
liated, grieved, oppressed ; between 
these two her judgment was_per- 
petually shocked and her heart 
wounded. To-morrow even opened 
to her a new variety of trial. To- 
morrow the chances were that ac- 
cusations against her as a secret 
agent of Angelo’s courtship would 
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be brought with unanswerable logic ; 
and Alice, when they were alone, 
would once more toss her little head 
in saucy triumph, and talk of leading 
Angelo, like a second Jacob, a will- 
ing wooer for five long years, Yet 
while this had to be looked for, she 
was the person whom Angelo himself 
offended with looks and suggestions 
of love, and to whom he did not 
scruple to confess his carelessness for 
Alice. She scorned him, she despised 
him, she turned with proud disgust 
from his unworthiness; yet, poor 
girl! leaned her head upon her bed, 
devouring sobs whose bitterness lay 
all in the fact that he was unworthy, 
and defending him against herself 
with a breaking heart.. It was not 
Angelo, it was his education, his 
race, the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded him. The one sat smiling 
and dreaming in one room, pleasing 
himself in the moment, and taking 
no thought for the morrow; the 
other, on the other side of the wall, 
kept her sobs in her heart, thinking 
with terror of that inevitable to-mor- 
row, and believing that she would be 
content to give her own life, ere the 
day broke, only to wake the soul of 
Angelo to better things, and open his 
eyes to honour and trath. Poor Fe- 
licia ! and poor Angelo !—but it was 
very true her greater enlighten- 
ment did not make her happier. 
The young Florentine went smiling 
to his rest, and slept the sleep of 
youth half an hour thereafter ; while 
his English cousin, chafing and griev- 
ing herself with that most intolerable 
of troubles, the moral obtuseness of 
the person most dear to her in the 
world, wept through half the night. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Brightly this day of Felicia’s trial 
broke upon Florence— bright with 
all the dazzling sheen of winter—a 
cloudless sky, an unshaded sun, every- 
thing gay to look at, but the shrill 
Tramontana whistling from the hills, 
and winter seated supreme in the stony 


apartments of Italian poverty. In 
this morning’s light Madame Peruzzi’s 
shawled figure, encumbered with all 
its wrappings, was even more re- 
markable than it had been at night. 


A woollen knitted cap tied over her 
ears—a dark-brown dingy article, by 
no means improving to her com- 
plexion — worsted mits on the lean 
hands, in which, throughout the house, 
wherever she went in her morning 
perambulations, the old lady carried 
her little jar of charcoal, and her 
shawl enveloping the entire remain- 
der of her person, left much to the 
imagination, but did not stimulate 
that faculty with very sweet sugges- 
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tions. While in the dazzle of the 
sunshine, everything in that bare 
little sala shone so bitterly and re- 
morselessly cold, that it is not won- 
derful if Felicia, who was only in her 
first Italian winter, and not quite 
inured to the domestic delights of 
that season, felt chilled to her heart. 
Possibly this chill was no disadvan- 
tage at that crisis, for the extreme 
physical discomfort she felt not only 
blunted her feelings a little to future 
mental suffering, but held up before 
her, with an aspect of the most irre- 
sistible temptation, the cosy fire and 
warm interior of Alice Olayton’s 
room. 

Thither accordingly, a little after 
mid-day, Felicia betook herself, with 
no small flutter in her heart. She 
did not enter as usual, and make her 
way to the apartment of Alice. She 
asked for Mrs. Elcombe, and was 
ushered up with solemnity into the 
drawing-room, to have that audience. 
Mrs. Elcombe, though she was not a 
great lady at home, could manage to 
personate one very tolerably at Flo- 
rence ; and, to tell the truth, Felicia 
had so little experience of great ladies 
that she had entire faith in the pre- 
tensions of her little friend’s guardian 
and chaperon. With Mrs, Elcombe in 
the drawing-room was seated an elder- 
ly gentleman, looking much fatigued, 
heated, and flustered, if such a femi- 
nine adjective is applicable to elderly 
gentlemen. He looked precisely as 
if, vexed and worried out of his wits, 
he had escaped from some unsuccees- 
ful conflict, and thrown himself, in 
sheer exhaustion, into that chair. 
Seeing him, as she began to speak, 
Felicia hesitated, and made a pause. 
Mrs. Elcombe hastened to explain— 
“This is Mr. Eleombe, Miss Clayton’s 
guardian, my brother. He is newly 
arrived, and naturally very anxious 
about his previous young charge. 
Pray tell me with confidence any- 
thing you may have to say.” 

“I have nothing to say, except to 
know whether — as I supposed from 
what you said yesterday — you have 
any objection to my visits to Miss 
Clayton,” said Felicia. “I would 
have given them up at once ; but — 
indeed I have not many friends in 
Florence, and it is a pleasure to see 
her sometimes; besides, that she 
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wants me ; but I thought it right in 
the first place, before seeing her again, 
to see you.” 

“TIT am much obliged —it is ver 
judicious — pray be seated, mademoi- 
selle,” said Mrs, Eleombe. “I am 
puzzled, however, to know in what 
capacity you visit my young ward, 
I had supposed as her pardatrice ? She 
engaged you, as I imagined—indeed, 
I remember, finding you to be per. 
fectly respectable so far as I could 
ascertain, that I gave my consent to 
make an arrangement ; but accord- 
ing to what you say, [ should sup- 
pose your visits to be those of friend- 
ship, which mades a difference. May 
I ask which is the case ?” 

‘* Certainly I have come to speak 
Italian with Miss Clayton,” said 
Felicia, blushing painfully ; “but I 
have not taken money from her, and 
never meant to do so. I came be- 
cause she entreated me.” 

“ And how did she know you, may 

I ask ?” continued the great lady, fix- 
ing upon Felicia her cold and steady 
eyes. 
"o I believe through my cousin, 
whom she has frequently met,” said 
Felicia as steadily, though her heart 
beat loud, and the colour, in spite of 
herself, fluctuated on her cheek. 

“So! I believe we are coming to 
the bottom of it now,’ cried Mrs, 
Eleombe, turning to her brother-in- 
law with a look of triumph. “ Your 
cousin is Angelo Peruzzi ; he knows 
our poor child's fortune, and in case 
his own suit should not prosper suf 
ficiently of itself, he has managed to 
place you about her person, to convey 
his messages and love-letters, and so 
forth ; and to make her suppose a 
beggarly Florentine idler to be a 
young Italian nobleman! Oh, I see 
the whole! Can you dare to look in 
my face and deny what I say ?” 

Felicia had become very pale ; she 
was still standing, and grasped the 
back of a chair unconsciously as Mrs. 
Elecombe spoke, half to support her- 
self, half to express somehow by an 
irrepressible gesture the indignation 
that was in her. “I will deny no- 
thing that is true,” she said, com- 
manding herself with nervous self- 
control, “Angelo Peruzzi is my 
cousin. Because he had spoken of 
me to her, Miss Clayton claimed my 
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acquaintance one morning in_ the 
gallery of the Palace. That is all my 
cousin has to do, so far as I am aware, 
with our acquaintance. If Angelo 
ever wrote to her, I am ignorant of it. 
I have never borne apy message 
whatever between them. have no- 
thing to do with what he wishes, or 
what she wishes. They are both able 
to answer for themselves, Now will 
you be good enough to answer my 
question — I have answered yours. 
Do you object to my visits to Miss 
Clayton? May I beg that you will 
tell me yes or no?” 

Mrs. Elcombe stared at her ques- 
tioner with speechless consternation. 
She expected the presumptuous 
young woman to be totally con- 
founded, and lo! she was still able 
toanswer. “I see you will not lose 
anything for want of confidence, 
mademoiselle,” she said with a gasp. 
“To dare me to my very face! Do 
you suppose I believe your fine story ? 
No! this poor child shall not 
sacrificed to a foreign fortune-hunter 
if I can help it. I prohibit your 
visits to Miss Clayton—do you hear? 
I will give orders that you are not to 
be admitted again.” 


“Stay a moment,” said the dis- 
tressed elderly gentleman, who all 
this time had been recovering breath 


and looking on. “ The young woman 
seems to me to have answered very 
sensibly and clearly—very different 
from that little fury in the other room 
—not to say that you have exposed 
your case uppardonably, sister, as in- 
deed was to be expected. MayI ask 
how it is that you, being an Italian, 
speak English so well ?” 

“Tam English,” said Felicia; she 
had no breath for more than these 
tbree laconic words. . 

“Ab, indeed; and what service, 
then, were you likely to be to Alice 
Clayton, when you went to her as her 
parla — parla — what-do-you-call-it ? 
Kb, can you answer me that?” 

** My father was an Italian—the one 
language is to me as familiar as the 
other,” said Felicia, quietly. 

“Hum—ab. What do you know, 
then, about this courtship business ?” 
said the stranger. “Girls are al- 
ways intrusted about such matters. 
Tell us in confidence, and be sure J 
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shan’t blame you. What hand have 
you bad it? Eh?” 

‘“* None whatever,” said Felicia. 

“Well, well; that is not precisely 
what I mean. What do you know 
about it? That will satisfy me!” 

“T know nothing at all about it,” 
said Felicia with some obstinacy— 
then she paused. ‘I am English, 
and I am not a waiting-woman. I 
neither will nor can repeat to you 
all that Alice Clayton—a little girl 
of sixteen—may have said to me. I 
am not aware of any duty which 
could make me do that; but so far 
from wishing to help on what you 
call a courtship between them, the 
idea is grievous to me. I have every 
reason in the world to oppose it,” said 
Felicia hurriedly, giving way, in spite 
of herself to her natural feelings. “‘ My 
cousin’s honour—his whole life—— 
But it is useless to tell you what I 
think on such a subject. May I see 
Miss Clayton? I have no further con- 
cern with the matter.” 

“Sister,” said the lawyer, whose 
eyes had been fixed on Felicia while 
she spoke, “I see no reason to doubt 
what this young lady says. Let her 
go to Alice, and as often as she will. 
I believe she speaks the truth.” 

“As you will! The unfortunate - 
child is your ward ; let her be sacri- 
ficed,” cried Mrs. Elcombe. But Fe- 
licia did not wait to hear the end of 
her oration ; she made a little curtsy 
of gratitude to her defender, and hur- 
ried away. 

The half of it was over; now for 
Alice, whose saucy girlish brag of the 
impatience of her lover, and deter- 
mination Seas him wait, was 

rhaps rather more ravatin 
than eh the doubts ey Sahesier 
gatories of her friends. But Alice 
to-day was neither saucy nor tri- 
umphant; she lay sunk in a great 
chair with her hands over her face, 
sobbing sobs of petulant anger, shame, 
and vexation—a childish passion. 
Felicia was entirely vanquished by 
this strange and unexpected trouble. 
She did not believe the little girl 
could have felt any thing so much, 
nor did she understand what was the 
occasion of her sudden grief, Some- 
thing in which Angelo on the one 
side and her newly-arrived guardian 
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on the other, had to do, was evident ; 
but all Felicia’s personal indignation 
was quenched at once by the sight of 
her tears. What had she to do weep- 
ing, that bright little happy creature? 
There are certainly some people in the 
world who are not born to weep, and 
whose chance sufferings strike with a 
sense of something intolerable the sad- 
dest spectators who see them. Little 
Alice Clayton, with her sixteen-year- 
old-beauty, was one of these. 

“ What has happened? what is the 
matter?” cried Felicia, sitting down 
beside her, and drawing away the 
little hands from her face. “Let me 
make your mind easy by telling you 
that Mr. Elcombe himself has just 
given me permission to come. I am 
not here under disapproval. Your 
guardian has sent me; and now tell 
me what is wrong ?” 

“Oh, Felicita,” cried Alice sud- 
denly, throwing herself upon Felicita’s 
shoulder, “I will depend upon you, 
I will trust to you; though all the 
world should deceive me, I know you 
will tell me the truth ; and if he really 
loves me, Felicita, I will wait for him 
ten, twenty—I do not mind if it was a 
bundred years !” 

Felicia involuntarily drew herself 
away. “A hundred years is a long 
promise,” she said, with a trembling 
smile. 

“But that is no answer,” cried 
Alice, recovering her animation. “I 
said I would depend on you, and 
believe whatever you said; and I 
will, Felicita! They tell me Angelo 
wants my fortune, and does not care 
for me. They try to make me believe 
nobody could love me at my age: 
that is a falsehood, I know !” cried 
Alice, with sparkling eyes, which 
flashed through her tears: “ they 
might as well say at once that no- 
body could ever love a girl that had 
@ fortune, for that is what they 
mean; but never mind, Felicita! It 
is of Angelo they were speaking— 
Angelo, your cousin, who is very fond 
of you, and tells you what he thinks, 
I know he does. If you will say you 
are sure he loves me, Felicita, I will 
wait for him, I tell you, a dozen 
years!” , 

This serious appeal took Felicia by 
surprise. She grew red and grew 
pale and drew back as her young 
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companion bent forward, with a pang 
which she could not express. For 
the moment she felt guilty and a 
culprit, with the blue eyes of Alice 
gazing so earnestly and unsuspi- 
ciously in her face. How could she 
answer ?—she who remembered, no 
farther gone than last night, those 
looks and words of Angelo’s which 
sent her thrilling with mortified 
pride, yet tenderness inextinguisb- 
able, to the solitude of her own 
chamber. When that first natural 
shock was passed, and when she sup- 
posed she could detect a sharper 
and less earnest scrutiny in Alice's 
eyes, the poor girl once more grew 
indignant. Bai enough that she 
should be accused of abetting a 
wooing ¢£o little to her mind. Now 
must she be called upon to answer 
for him, and pledge her own sincerity 
for his? If Felicia had been a young 
lady in a novel, she would doubtless 
have recognised in this the moment 
for self-sacrifice — the moment in 
which to make a holocaust of her 
own feelings, and transfer, with the 
insulting generosity of a modern 
heroine, the heart which she knew to 
be her own, to the other less fortu- 
wished for it. 
But as she was only a plain girl, 
accustomed to tell the trath, this 
climax of feminine virtue was not to 
be expected from her. And happily 
for herself she grew angry, resentful 
of all the perplexities forced upon 
her. She drew quite back from her 
little friend, or little tormentor. 
She rose up, and gathered her cloak 
about her with haste and agitation. 
She would go away—she was safe only 
in flight. 

“It is not a question which can be 
asked of me,” she said, with so much 
more than her usual gravity that 
Alice thought her stern, and grew 
quiet unawares. ‘‘Only one person 
can or ought to answer you. You 
must not repeat to me such word-. 
No, you do me wrong; it is cruel to 
put such a question to me—” 

‘“Why? you ought to know best. 
You are not going away, Felicita? 
Oh, don’t go away! ob, I do so want 
you,” cried Alice, rising and throwing 
herself upon her friend’s arm. “1 
have everything to tell you, and I 
want to know what I should do, and 
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I want to ask about Angelo, and I 
want—oh, Felicita, don’t you care at 
all about me? Won't you stay ?” 

“IT care a great deal about you, 
but I will not stay,” said Felicia 
firmly. “I can neither advise you 
what to do, nor tell you about 
Angelo. Ask Angelo himself, he is 
the proper person to speak to; and 
do what you think t. I will 
come back when you please; but I 
will not answer any questions: and 
now I cannot stay.” 

Saying which she led the little 
girl back to her seat, and with a 
swiftness and silentness which half- 
frightened Alice, left the room and 
the house. The little heiress sat 
still in her chair, startled into posi- 
tive stillness. She could not hear 
Felicia’s retreating footstep, but knew 
she was gone; and this new incident 
and new idea gave a new turn to the 
thoughts of Alice. Her tears dried 
of themselves, and her passion sub- 
sided. She no longer thought of her 
guardians, or Mrs. Elcombe, or even 
of Angelo ; but puzzled with all her 
amazed but shrewd little faculties 
over the new, abstruse, and mysteri- 
ious question, What could Felicia 
mean ? 

While Felicia, sick at heart and 
utterly discouraged, went away by 
the quietest streets she could find to 
the other end of Florence. She had 
nothing to do there, and it would 
have greatly shocked her aunt’s 
prejudices to see her alone so far 
from their own house; but Felicia’s 
secret vexations were too much at 
the moment for any consideration of 
her aunt, or indeed for considerations 
of anything. She was not thinking ; 
her utmost mental effort was to re- 
member, and sting herself over again 
with those words and looks, ques- 
tions and implications, from which 
she had already suffered so cruelly ; 
and when, returning home, having 
tired herself completely, she saw at 
a little distance, unseen herself, the 
laughing careless face of Angelo 
amidst a group of other such at 
the cafe door, her patience entirely 
forsook the English girl. What had 
she done to -have her quiet footste 
80 hopelessly entangled in a volatile, 
hopeless, inconsequent, Italian life 
like this ? 
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That night she and her aunt spent 
alone in their usual fashion — which 
is to say that Madame Peruzzi 
went to bed, and that Felicia, with 
one feeble wick of the lamp lighted, 
bewildered herself with a book which 
she had not sufficient power of self- 

ion to understand, and watched 
from the window when Mrs. Elcombe’s 
carriage drove up to the door oppo- 
site, to see Alice glide into it with the 
others in a mist of floating. white. 
That morning’s passion did not hinder 
the little heiress. She was there as 
usual, and doubtless quite as smiling 
and bright as usual. Felicia said to 
herself with a momentary bitterness 
—* But what was it all to her?” She 
went back to the table, and be- 
wildered herself for the rest of the 
evening with her book of Italian pro- 
verbs, scarcely seeing what she read, 
and certainly not comprehending it. 
That was how she spent the night. 

Next morning Felicia rose with a 
craving anxiety in her heart, dimly 
feeling that something must have 
happened overnight, dimly dreading 
something which might happen to- 
day. She felt little doubt that 
Angelo had encountered Alice and 
seen her guardian ; but Angelo was 
late, and did not make his appear- 
ance. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that she could manage to pre- 
serve enough of her usual calmness 
to save her from embarrassing in- 
cere and sitting by while Madame 

eruzzi sipped her coffee, Felicia was 
too much occupied in keeping down 
a convulsive shiver, half physical, 
half mental, combined of cold and 
anxiety, to be able for anything 
else. When the ungenial meal was 
over, and she had to occupy herself 
with her usual female work, the 
mending and darning of which she 
had insisted upon relieving her aunt, 
with the whole bright cold hours of 
the day before her, and that thrill of 
expectation in her whole mind and 
frame, the strain upon her became 
still harder. It was while she sat thus 
vainly endeavoring to restrain her 
thoughts, and assuring herself that, 
however the matter ended, she had 
nothing to do with it; and while 
Madame Peruzzi, in her great shawl, 
and with her pan of charcoal under 
her skirts, sat carefully surveying 
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some very old much-worn linen, to 
ascertain where it was practicable to 
apply a patch, that a sudden noise 
at the door startled Felicia. Angelo 
was not yet up, and the house a mo- 
ment before had been perfectly still. 
Now Marietta’s voice, in active dis- 
cussion with intruders, made itself 
audible. Marietta was endeavouring 
to impress upon some obstinate 
visitors, first, that the Signora did 
not receive, and, second, that it was 
quite inconvenient, and out of the 
question, to attempt to make good 
their entrance at such an hour. 
Madame Peruzzi listened with an 
anxious flutter, sweeping up in her 
arms the heap of linen ; while Feli- 
cia, perfectly still, heard the noise of 
English voices, and yet could scarcely 
hear them for the throbbing of her 
breast. But then, an indisputable 
reality, rang the girlish tones of Alice, 
speaking to some one who answered 
her in a voice which could belong 
to nobody but an elderly English- 
man, doubtless Mr. Elcombe. An- 
other colloquy, and the two had 
swept triumphantly in, Alice drag- 
ging after her her reluctant and 
wonbled guardian. Felicia started 
to her feet as this astounding vision 
appeared at the door. Madame 
Peruzzi, who had half risen, dropped 
back into her chair, scattering the 
linen at her feet in her nervous be- 
wilderment. There stood the little 
heiress in her flatter of pretty flounces, 
not muslin this time, but more costly 
silk; and there sat at the household 
table “ the frightfal old witch,” whom 
she had ridiculed to Angelo, and who 
could be no other than Angelo’s 
mother. Alice, who had come in 
very briskly, and on first sight of 
Felicia had been about to rush into 
her arms, checked herself at this 
sight. She made a little frightened 
curtsy, grew. very red, and stood 
gazing at Madame Peruzzi as though 
she had eyes for nothing else. The 
old lady rose immediately, unques- 
tionably a very odd figure, and ‘‘re- 
ceived” her visitors with as much 
equanimity as she could muster, and 
the utmost exuberance. of Italian 
politeness. But Alice’s fright had 
startled all her Italian out of ber 
little girl’s head, and Mr. Elcombe, 
stumbling forward, upset the char- 
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coal pan and its white ashes, cover- 
ing himself with confusion, and add- 
ing, if fpossible, to the awkwardness of 
the scene. Nobody spoke a word at 
first but Madame Peruzzi, and only 
Felicia understood what Madame 
Peruzzi said: bat when Mr. Elcombe 
began to stammer and apologize in 
English, and in the utmost embar- 
rassment, the old lady, . discovered 
so terribly out of toilette, and in em- 
permet so commonplace, addressed 
erself in incomprehensible explana. 
tions to him. But that the younger 
persons of the group were moved by 
much more serious feelings, the com- 
bination would have been simply 
ludicrous ; but Alice, who had come 
in with all the energy and earnest- 
ness of a purpose, was so utterly con- 
founded and dismayed by the sight 
of Madame Peruzzi, and Felicia was 
80 anxious and so painfully excited, 
that they added quite a tragical ele- 
ment to the other by-play, and pre- 
sently swept its lighter current into 
the course of their own stronger 
emotion. Singularly enough, the 
first idea which struck Alice was 
horror and disgust, not at the ap- 
pearance of her lover’s mother, but 
at her own unintentional levity and 
cruelty in speaking of her to Angelo ; 
and all the youthful kindness to- 
wards Angelo which she dignified 
by the name of love, sprang up in 
double force in the warm rebound of 
her generous feelings. She had done 
him wrong—she returned with vehe- 
mence and earnestness to the idea 
which had brought her here. 

“ Felicita,” she cried, “beg Ma- 
dame Peruzzi to forgive us for in- 
truding on her. Tell her we speak 
no Italian; do tell her, pray! 
can’t think of the words, and there 
is no time-——Have you told her?— 
does she understand you, Felicita? 
Ob, thank you! If she only knew 
how wicked and cruel I once: was 
about her, she would hate me; but 
how could I tell it was his mother? 
She is not like fhim—not the least in 
the world. Felicita, we watched at 
the window and saw Angelo go out, 
and then we came to you. Mr. EI- 
combe says he will tryst what you 
say; and so should IJ, if it were for 
my life. Oh, Felicita, this time you 
must answer me! Mr. Elcombe says 
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it shall be as you say. If you say 
Angelo loves me, he will give his 
consent ; if you say it, I will wait for 
him, if it should be a dozen years !” 

Felicia uttered a little ery of im- 
patience and anger. “TI said yester- 
day this question was not to be 
asked of me. I said I could not 
answer it—I will not answer it! It 
is cruel! Why do you come again 
to me ?” : 

“Felicita! have I any one else 
whom I can ask ?” cried Alice, tak- 
ing her reluctant hand and caressing 
it, as she looked up with her girlish, 
coaxing, entreating looks in Felicia’s 
face. “ You said you liked me—you 
said you were fond of me; and when 
it may make me happy or unhappy 
all my life, you will never have the 
heart to refuse me now.” 

“There is but one person who can 
answer such a question; let him 
speak for himself. Can I tell what 
is in Angelo’s heart ?” said his cou- 
sin with a kind of despair. “I told 
you so before; you must ask him- 
self, and not me. Am I a spy to 
know what is in his heart ?” 

“But I have asked Angelo, and I 
cannot tell whether he is in jest or 
earnest,” said Alice, with a plaintive 
mingling of pique and _ humility. 
“Felicita, Felicita! I do not know 
what to do, or what to trust to, if 
you do not tell me; and it is for all 
my life !” 

“For all your life! You are onl 
sixteen; you do not know what life 
is,” cried Felicia. 

“And that is all the more reason 
you should tell me,” said Alice, steal- 
ing once more to her side. “ Mr. 
Elcombe says I might pledge my 
whole life, and then find out—— Fe- 
licita ! I trust only in you !” 

“She says truly ; the young man 
of course must preserve his consist- 
ency,” said Mr. Eleombe. “ Speak to 
her; you are reasonable, and know 
—for his sake as well as hers. She 
will be content with nothing else.” 

“ Felicita ! tell me,” cried Alice, 
clasping her hands. 

Felicia had risen up, and stood 
drawing back into the corner of the 
room — her face burning, her eyes 
glowing, an indignant despair pos- 
sessing her, All this time Angelo’s 
mother had been looking on amazed 
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and uncomprehending; even her 
presence was some support to the 
poor girl. Now Madame Peruzzi, 
struck by a new idea, and stimulated 
by the frequent sound of <Angelo’s 
name, the only word she understood, 
left the room hurriedly. Felicia 
stood drawing back, holding up her 
hands to defend herself from the ad- 
vance of Alice, saying she could not 
tell what er disclaimers of being 
reasonable and able to tell, indignant 
appeals against being asked. Her 
voice grew shrill in her trouble. 
What had she to do with it? She 
had always said so !—she had never 
stood between them ! — why should 
she answer now ? 

“ Because you are my friend,” cried 
Alice, suddenly throwing herself into 
Felicia’s arms, breaking down her 
defences, and clasping her appealing 
hands—“* because I have no one to 
trust but you — because I take you 
for my sister. Felicita ! does Angelo 
love me ?” 

“No! Alice, go away from me— 
you will kill me. No!— he loves 
me!” cried poor Felicia, with a sob 
and cry. Then she sank down with- 
out farther word or thought upon 
the floor—her head .throbbing, her 
heart beating, insensible to every- 
thing but that forced utterance, 
which came with no triumph, but 
with a pang indescribable from the 
bottom of her heart. She felt that 
some one endeavoured to draw her 
clasped hands from her face, and 
raise her from the ground ; but she 
resisted, and kept there crouching 
down into her corner, thrilling with 
a passion of indignant shame, bitter- 
ness, and undeserved suffering. Why 
was this extorted, wrung from her? 
—why was she driven to confess it, 
as though she was the culprit? She 
desired no more to raise her eyes to 
the light ; she was sick of scrutiny, 
sick of questions, conscious of no 
wish but to ey from every- 
body’s sight, and hide herself where 
neither Alice nor Angelo should see 
her more, ‘She had said it, but she 
had no pleasure in it. She heard a 
murmur of voices, without caring to 
maa what ant Bins or who ae 
speaking. e no longer either 
friend or cousin. Alice amt Angelo 
were alike lost to her now. Nothing 
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in the world seemed to remain visible 
to her through those eyes blind with 
tears, and covered with her hands, 
save a flight somewhere into some 
unknown solitary country, and no 
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comfort but the dreary consciousness 
of having separated herself from 
everybody she cared for, by that 
burst of plain-speaking, the inevit- 
able truth. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Five years afterwards, a little Eng- 
lish village had brightened to a pub- 
lie holiday. The place was a tiny 
hamlet of some twenty cottages, 
beariog conspicuous tokens of being 
close to somebody’s lodge-gates who 
was pleased with pretty cottages, and 
wealthy enough to encourage the cul- 
ture of the same. It was as easy to 
predicate, from the state of the gar- 
dens, that a flower-show and prizes 
were somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, as to conclude that the holder 
of the euracy under whose care that 
tiny Gothic chapel and schoolhouse 
had sprung into existence, wore a 
long priestly coat, and waistcoat 
buttoned up to the chin, and was 
slightly “high.” The little village 
street was gay with a triumphal arch 
of boughs and flowers, for the five 
years were slightly exceeded, and the 
season was May. The sky was doubt- 
fal, uncertain, sunny and showery — 
an airy, breezy, variable English 
morning, with no such steady glory 
in its light as the skies of Italy ; and 
anything more unlike the lofty houses 
of the Vio Giugnio than those low 
rural cottages could not have been 
supposed. Along the road, where the 
sunshine and the shadows pursued 
each other, a bright little procession 
came irregularly along, with the 
flutter and variable movement which 
belongs to a feminine march. It was 
a christening party, headed by an im- 
portant group of womankind guard- 
ing and encircling the one atom of 
weak humanity disguised in flowing 
muslin skirts, who was the hero of 
the day. Behind, at a little distance, 
were the ladies and gentlemen, god- 
fathers and godmothers, papa and 
mama. The little mother in thanks- 
giving robes of white, with delicate 
roses on her soft cheek, and sweet 
lights of womanly triumph and gra- 
titude in her eyes, called herself still 
Alice, but not Alice Clayton, and had 





blossomed out into a cordial and 
sweet young womanhood, prettier in 
her mother-pride than at saucy six- 
teen, when all her life, as the child 
supposed, hung upon the question, 
whether Angelo Peruzzi loved her, 
or sought only her fortune. Small 
thought of Angelo Peruzzi was in 
that sunshiny existence now. ‘Be- 
hind Alice and her husband—yet not 
behind from any wish of theirs, or 
any distinction made by them—came 
a young woman alone. More marked 
in her characteristic Italian features 
than she used to be, five years older— 
perhaps, if no longer moved by active 
agitation, graver than formerly — it 
was still Felicia; “a young person” 
whom Alice’s country neighbours 
could not comprehend—who did. not 
choose to accept the entire equality 
which her friend would fain have 
forced upon her, and whose position in 
the young and gay household which 
called Alice mistress was a grave, 
doubtful, half- housekeeper position, 
in which she found no inconvenience, 
and which suited Alice perfectly, but 
did not satisfy the excellent neigh- 
bours, who had difficulty in making 
out whether or not Miss Antini was 
“a person to know.” Felicia in 
Holmsleigh was twice as Italian as 
Felicia in Florence had been, and 
looked back strangely enough to that 
uncomfortable and agitating period 
of her existence with sighs and smiles, 
and recollections which touched her 
heart. Madame Peruzzi’s cold rooms 
no longer chilled her, and she was no 
longer repelled by that unlovely un- 
homelike life of which memory pre- 
served only the brighter parts. Yet 
nearly five years had passed since 
Felicia had either heard or seen apy- 
thing of her Italian friends. The day 
on which she had made that confes- 
sion which Alice extorted from her— 
a confession which she found after- 
wards, to her greatly increased horror, 
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to have been made in the very pres- 
ence of Angelo, and immediately 
confirmed by him—had been her last 
day in the Via Giugnio, Alice, who 
bore her disappointment magnani- 
mously, if disappointment it was, 
and who felt greatly shocked at the 
evident and extreme suffering of 
Felicia, had half entreated, half com- 
pelled, the poor girl to accompany 
her home. Felicia could scarcely be 
persuaded to see her cousin again ; 
when she consented at last, she too 
had her caprice. He whom Alice 
would no longer wait for, must either 
relinquish Felicia too, or wait the 
fall five years for his humbler and 
less wealthy love : perhaps other con- 
ditions were added which neither of 
them mentioned—but it was thus 
the cousins had parted. In the mean 
time Madame Peruzzi died, and 
when Felicia mentioned Angelo at 
all, she spoke of him as a relation 
whom she should never see again. 
But the five years were past, and 
sometimes, unawares to herself, she 
started at an unusual sound in the 
house, and trembled and grew pale 
at an unexpected arrival. A possi- 
bility, however stoutly one may deny 
it, is still so powerful over that unruly 
imagination which is aided and abetted 
by the heart. 

Thus she went lingering along the 
road, after Mrs. Alice and her hand- 
some husband, to the heir of Holms- 
leigh’s christening, thinking, she 
would have said, of nothing in parti- 
cular — of the passage of time, and 
the slow yet rapid progress of life— 
wonderfully grave and philosophic re- 
flections, quite becoming to the inau- 
guration of the new generation, as any 
one aware of them would have natu- 
rally said. But when the christening 
was over, and there was nothing but 
rejoicing in the house and park, 
where all the villagers, and a little 
crowd of other tenants, were feasted 
outside, and the great people had a 
grand dinner in the evening, Felicia 
continued wistful and contemplative 
still, The continual arrival of the 
carriages startled her, and kept her 
uneasy. She could not help a linger- 
ing idea that some one or other of 
them some day — this evening or an- 
other—might bring that stranger to 
Holmsleigh, whom she professed 


never to expect, There was no reason 
in the world to think of him to-night ; 
but the noise and commotion and per- 
petual arrivals startled her; she was 
uneasy avd anxious, and could not tell 
how it was. 

At last the arrivals were over—tbe 
dinner was over, That moment of 
repose, which the ladies spend alone 
in the drawing-room — blissfal mo- 
ment after the troubles of a grand 
dinner — fell calm and grateful upon 
Felicia. She was past being snubbed 
by her friend’s fine neighbours ; she 
was quite sure of her position, if no- 
body else was; and people began to 
know as much. She sat in her usual 
quiet place, with her usual cheerful- 
ness recovered. Another arrival ! 
she was surprised and vexed to find 
how the sounds of these wheels 
ringing through the evening quiet 
disturbed her composure again. Of 
course it was somebody invited for 
the evening ; could nobody come or 
go without a fever on her part? 
She sat doubly still, and busied herself 
all the more with the prose of her next 
neighbour by way of self-punishment, 
and would not look up when the 
door opened to see who entered the 
room. 

Would not look up for the first 
moment,—then she did look up. The 
person who entered was a gentleman 
alone—a soldier—the only man in the 
room, and he certainly had not 
been at dinner. Felicia was much 
too ignorant to know what his uni- 
form was. It was not an English 
red coat ; but she caught at the dis- 
tance the gleam of a medal, the fa- 
miliar Crimean medal, well enough 
known to her, on his breast. He had 
not been announced, but had sent his 
name to Alice, who was quite at the 
other end of the room. It was a very 
long apartment, stretching across the 
entire side of the house; the door 
was quite at one end, and Alice, 
as it happened, quite at the other. 
Felicia could not hear a word her 
neighbour was saying to her, but she 
could hear her own heart beat, and 
she could hear the slightest stir of 
motion the stranger made; the 
stranger, brown, bearded, and medal- 
led, whom certainly she had never 
seen before, and did not know. Just 
then a little cry of joy and athaze- 
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ment from Alice struck her ear. 
Looking up, she saw the little mis- 
tress of the house running past her, 
with her girlish curls dancing about 
her ears, and her foot as light and un- 
restrained as though no responsibili- 
ties of wifehood or motherhood lay 
on her bright little head. Alice’s 
face was flushed with surprise and 
pleasure, and her eyes fixed upon the 
stranger. Involuntarily, and by an 
impulse she could not restrain, Felicia 
rose. She did not know him! she 


had never seen him before ; and yet, 


when Alice ran to meet him, she could 
not keep her seat. Alice ran with 
both her hands held out. When she 
met the stranger, Felicia bent forward 
with a face like marble. “ Angelo!” 
It was not Angelo; and yet that was 
his name. 

When Felicia came to herself she 
was in another room, with only -Alice 
bending over her, and somebody be- 
hind in the twilight, who was not dis- 
tinguishable save by some gleams of 
reflection, especially one which shone 
over Alice’s head strangely like the 
medal upon that soldier’s breast. 
Felicia did not answer the tender 
inquiries of her little friend ; she 
turned towards this undiscernible 
figure and pointed almost imperiously 
—‘‘Who is it?” she cried, and 
the foolish little kind creature by 
her side kept hold of her hands, and 
kissed her, and wasted a world of ca- 
ressing words “to break it to her.” 
“ Who is it?” cried Felicia : and then 
the stranger took matters into his 
own hands, —for to be sure it was 
Angelo— Angelo himself five years 
older, a Sardinian soldier, though a 
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Tuscan poor gentleman, with a beard 
and a captain’s commission, and her 
Britannic Majesty’s Crimean medal 
upon his breast. As the three stood 
together in the twilight, or at least a 
minute later, when only two stood to- 
gether, and the little mistress of the 
house had returned to her guests, Feli- 
cia was able to forgive Alice for her 
anxiety not to startle her, and her care 
in “ breaking” the news. 

But what had he to do with arms, 
that pacific Florentine? and with the 
Sardinian uniform and foreign wars? 
“You remember how I told you 
there was nothing to do, Felicita,” 
explained the returned soldier days 
after, when Alice and her husband 
listened too ; “but men who can do 
nothing else can fight, — it is an 
idler’s natural profession. Every 
Italian like me has not an English 
cousin; but time is doing your work, 
Felicita, and some time or other the 
rulers in our country will learn at 
last to know that men who are good 
for little else are very good for sol- 
diers ; and that people who may not 
work will fight.” 

Plain polities—not hard to under- 
stand ; and Felicia, perhaps, was less 
hard to please than before, and found 
great comfort in that Crimean medal. 
What natural consequences followed 
this visit to England of Captain An- 
gelo Peruzzi it may not be necessary 
to particulariee, nor where they went 
to live, nor what kind of ménage was 
their Anglo-Italian one; but it was 
a better ending to Angelo’s innocent 
fortune-hunting than if Alice had 
made him master of Holmsleigh, and 
waited for him five years. 
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Voluntary and Involuntary Actions. 


VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY ACTIONS. 


Ir seems an easy thing to distin- 
guish a voluntary from an involun- 
tary action; and yet this seemingly 
easy thing sorely perplexes the cun- 
ning of pollvont. t seems also an 
easy thing to distinguish between an 
animal and a plant; yet when we 
come to seek for the one distinctive 
characteristic which marks the ani- 
nal nature, and separates it decisively 
from the vegetable world, we are 
sorely puzzled. There is no difficult 
in saying that a cow is an animal, 
and a cabbage is a plant: but when 
we descend to the simpler forms of 
animal life, we find them so nearly 
allied to vegetables that our classifi- 
cation is troubled. Still greater is 
our perplexity when the simpler 
actions are presented for analysis ; 
positive as we may be that some 
actions have a volitional element, we 
are at a loss to mark out what that 
element is. 

If the reader will be a gentle and 
a patient reader to the length of a 
few pages, we will endeavor to illu- 
minate this dark subject ; and in so 
doing, introduce to his notice the 
very able and suggestive treatise in 
which Mr. Bain discusses it, and 
other important topics. The volume 
now before us is entitled “The Emo- 
tions and the Will,” and with its pre- 
decessor, ‘‘ The Senses and the Intel- 
lect,” it forms a body of psychological 
doctrine, the fruit of long meditation, 
and well worthy the meditation of all 
students. 

Mr. Bain does not attempt to de- 
fine the Will, but to explain what is 
the nature of a voluntary action, and 
how it grows up from certain natural 
germs in our constitution. He is 
silent as to involuntary actions; but 
we may assume that they are impli- 
citly explained in the explanation of 
volitions. While we believe that he 
has thrown a steady light on the 
physiological and psychological pro- 
cesses involved, the light seems to us 
occasionally to flicker; and therefore, 


before expounding his views, we will 
ask attention to a little preliminary 
explanation. 

In popular language, those actions 
are called voluntary over which we 
can exercise control, either in the 
way of restraining or prompting 
them. I can move my arm, or keep 
it motionless, if I will todoso. But 
there are other actions which are be- 
yond control; no effort of Will suf- 


- fices to prompt, or to restrain them. 


The heart beats without my control. 
The eyelid winks, the wounded mus- 
cle quivers, the stomach digests, 
involuntarily. I can control the 
movement of my arm, unless a sharp 
pain forces me to withdraw it, and 
when I withdraw it under sudden 
pain, the action is said to be involun- 
tary. 

This is a rough classification which 
suffices for our daily needs. We want 
aterm to mark a certain group, and 
the term voluntary satisfies that want. 
But the severer exigencies of Science 
are not satisfied so easily. A rigor- 
ous examination shows that in most, 
if not in all, the so-called involuntary 
actions (as we shall see presently) this 
very volitional element of control 
may finda place. Although breath- 
ing is an involuntary act, it can be, 
and often is, restrained or accelerat- 
ed by the will; but the controlling 
power soon comes to an end—we can- 
not voluntarily suspend our breath- 
ing for many seconds, the urgency of 
the sensation at last bears down the 
control. In like manner, we can par- 
tially, but not wholly, restrain the 
shrinking and trembling which ac- 
company pain and terror. It has been 
said that these partial influences of 
control are due to the fact that the 
apparatus involves some of the volun- 
tary muscles, and these are, of course, 
under the control of the will; but 
that inasmuch as the apparatus is 
not whoily constituted by voluntary 
muscles, it is not wholly under con- 
trol. Yet this is only a re-statement 
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of the fact in different terms. The 
muscles are styled voluntary, because 
they are under contro]. Neverthe- 
less, it is easy to prove that an appa- 
ratus of purely voluntary muscles 
will furnish an involuntary act — an 
act quite beyond all influence of the 
Will. The act of winking is an ex- 
ample. It is performed by voluntary 
muscles, and may be a purely volun- 
tary act—as when we wish telegra- 
phically to warn one of our hearers 
that we are jesting. Yet this act, 
which is as purely voluntary as any 
we perform, is habitually an involun- 
tary act; the contact of the air with 
the eye causes a loss of temperature 
by evaporation, and the sensation 
caused by this dryness, urgently in- 
sisting on being remedied, we wink. 
Not only is winking one of the typi- 
cal examples of involuntary action, but 
we find that it occurs in spite of the 
most obstinate effort to restain it: no 
resolution on our part not to wink, will 
prevent our winking, after a certain 
time, or if a hand be passed rapidly 
before the eye. 

This example shows that the par- 
tial control which the will exercises 
over what are called involuntary acts, 
does not depend on the nature of the 
muscles involved. The same action 
which is voluntary at one moment, 
will be involuntary at another, ac- 
cording to the urgency, or intensity, 
of the stimulus. We laugh because 
we are tickled, or because some ludi- 
crous image presents itself; both of 
these are involuntary actions, al- 
though both are capable, within cer- 
tain limits, of control ; but we may 
also laugh because we pretend to be 
tickled at the great man’s joke— 
secretly felt to be a very feeble effort 
of humour. We cough because there 
is a tickling in the throat; and we 
also cough because we desire to drown 
the too buoyant platitudes of a re- 
morseless orator. We yawn because 
we are weary, and we yawn because 
we determine to set others yawning. 
It seems clear, therefore, that the 
volitional element we are in search 
of, cannot lie in the act itself, but in 
something which precedes or accom- 
panies the act. According to the 
popular opinion, an act is called vol- 
untary if the mind has determined 
it by a conscious conception of the 
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object to be attained ; and if we were 
to say that volition is an action 
determined by a distinct idea, we 
should express the current opinion 
pretty accurately. Is that opinion 
tenable ? 

It is not tenable, because on the 
one hand actions may be determined 
by distinct ideas and yet be “ in- 
voluntary ;” and because on the 
other hand actions may be voluntary, 
yet not determined by distinct ideas, 
but determined simply by sensations. 
Let a friend pass a finger rapidly be- 
fore your eye, and although he has 
solemnly assured you that he will 
not touch you, and you have pro- 
found. confidence in his word, yet no 
effort of Will prevents your winking. 
It is in vain you resolve to be firm— 
the eyelid drops as the finger ap- 
proaches. This winking is assuredly 
an involuntary act, since it is per- 
formed in spite of the will; yet it is 
an act determined by an idea, the 
idea of danger ; and the proof of 
this is seen when you approach a 
finger to the eye of an animal, or in- 
fant, in whom no such idea of danger 
is excited: it does not wink. Nor do 
you wink when you approach your 
own finger to your eye, because then 
the idea of danger is absent. We 
have here an action eminently con- 
trollable, and obviously determined 
by an ideal stimulus, having there- 
fore the two cardinal characters of a 
voluntary act, yet being unmistak- 
ably involuntary. To reconcile such 
a contradiction we must suppose that 
the Will oscillated—one instant it 
resolved that winking should not 
take place, and the next instant re- 
solved that it should. This explana- 
tion would, however, force the admis- 
sion that the act of winking was not 
involuntary ; after which, it would be 
puzzling to say what acts are invol- 
untary. If the will can thus oscillate, 
and thus rescind its orders, why may 
it not in all the assumed cases of in- 
voluntary action be in a state of 
oscillation ? 

What is the process of control? 
Every action is a response to a sensi- 
tive stimulus. Muscles are moved 
by motor-nerves which issue from 
nerve- centres; these nerve- centres 
are excited by impressions carried 
there, either by sensory nerves going 
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from a sensitive surface, or by impres- 
sions communicated from some other 
centre. A stimulus applied to the 
skin excites a sensation, which being 
reflected on a muscle excites a con- 
traction. This is the much-talked-of 
Reflex Action. In the opinion of the 
present writer all nerve - actions 
whatever are reflex: when a sensa- 
tion plays upon a muscle, there 
is reflex- action; when a _ sensa- 
tion is reflected on a nerve - centre, 
instead of on a muscle, there is reflex- 
feeling. This secondary or reflex 
sensation, may either play upon a 
muscle, or upon some other centre, 
and this will excite an action. Thus 
it is that the same external stimulus 
may issue in very different actions. 
We decapitate a frog, and half an 
hour after prick or pinch its leg: the 
frog hops, or suddenly draws up its 
leg. We now prick, or pinch, an 
uninjared frog, in the same way, and 
we mostly (not always) observe that 
its leg is motionless ; it does not hop 
away, it only lowers its head, and 
perhaps closes its eyes; a second 
pinch makes it hop away. In the 
decapitated frog, the action was re- 
flex; the stimulus transmitted from 
the skin to the spinal chord was 
directly answered by a contraction of 
the leg. In the uninjured frog, the 
stimulus was also transmitted to the 
spinal chord ; but from thence it ran 
upwards to the brain, exciting a re- 
flex- feeling of alarm; but though 
alarmed, the animal was not forced 
into any definite course of action to 
secure escape ; and whilst thus hesi- 
tating, a second prick came, and the 
urgency of the sensation then caused 
it to hop away. The hopping was 
reflex, but it was indirectly so; it 
was prompted by the reflex - feeling 
which in turn had been excited by 
the original sensation. In like man- 
ner, if a dog’s tail be pinched by a 
stranger, the dog cries out, and turns 
suddenly round to bite his tormentor. 
If the tormentor happens to be the 
dog's master or friend, the dog will 
cry out, start away, or perhaps even 
turn round to bite—but he will not 
bite ; should he get so far as to seize 
the hand with the teeth, he checks 
himself in time. This control is often 
touchingly seen in removing a thorn 
from a dog’s foot; the pain causes a 
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reflex-action which brings the dog’s 
head down upon the operator’s hand ; 
but instead of biting, the grateful ani- 
mal licks that hand, 

These are cases of control. The 
are possible only because reflex-feel- 
ings are excited; one sensation being 
rapidly followed by another, so that 
before one action, directly reflex, can 
occur, another action is set going, 
which interferes with it, controls it, 
An examination of the Nervous Sys- 
tem discloses a number of centres, 
all capable of independent action, yet 
all connected with each other, and 
thus brought into some dependence 
on each other; it is through this 
dependence that control becomes 
possible. A sensation instead of 
issuing in the action which usually 
follows it, sometimes issues in an- 
other sensation, this in turn may 
issue in a third sensation, instead of 
in an action ; just as, when. a row of 
billiard balls is struck, the impetus 
is transmitted from ‘one ball to the 
other, the /as¢ in the row flying off, 
and all the others remaining in their 
original position. At some point or 
other, could we follow its course, we 
should observe that the original 
sensation issued in an action, al- 
though, because the final stimulus to 
this said action is a reflex feeling, the 
action itself is very unlike what it 
would have been if directly reflex. 
Tickle the face of a sleeping map, and 
by a reflex-action his hand is raised 
to rub the spot ; tickle the face of that 
man when awake, and instead of this 
reflex - action, there will be one of 
vocal remonstrance, or perhaps one 
guiding a pillow in its descent upon 
your head. 

Inasmuch as all actions whatever 
are the products of stimulated nerve- 
centres, it is obvious that all actions 
are reflex — reflected from those 
centres. It matters not whether I 
wink because a sensation of dryness, 
or because an idea of danger, causes 
the eyelid to close: the act is equally 
reflex. The nerve-centre which sup- 
plies the eyelid with its nerve has 
been stimulated ; the stimuli may be 
various, the act is uniform. At one 
time the stimulus is a sensation of 
dryness, at another an idea of danger, 
at another the idea of communicating 
by means of a wink with some one 
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present ; in each case the stimulus is 
reflected in a muscular contraction. 
Sensations excite other sensations ; 
ideas excite other ideas; and one of 
these ideas may issue in an action of 
control. But the restraining power 
is limited, and cannot resist a certain 
degree of urgency in the original 
stimulus. I can for a time, restrain 
the act of winking, in spite of the 
sensation of dryness; but the reflex- 
feeling which sets going this restrain- 
ing action will only last a few se- 
conds; after which the urgency of 
the external stimulus is stronger than 
that of the reflex-feeling—the sensa- 
tion of dryness is more imperious than 
the idea of resistance—and the eyelid 
drops. 

If a knife be brought near the arm 
of a man who has little confidence in 
the friendly intentions of him that 
holds it, he will shrink, and the 
shrinking will be “involuntary”—in 
spite of his will. Let him have con- 
fidence, and he will not shrink, even 
when the knife touches his skin. 
The idea of danger is not excited in 
the second case, or if excited, is at 
once banished by another idea. Yet 
this very man, who can thus repress 
the involuntary shrinking when the 
knife approaches his arm, cannot re- 
press the involuntary winking, when 
the same friend approaches a finger 
to his eye. In vain he prepares him- 
self to resist ‘ that reflex-action; in 
vain he resolves to resist the im- 
pulse; no sooner does the finger ap- 
roach, than down flashes the eyelid. 
any men, and most women, would 
be equally unable to resist shrinking 
on the approach of a knife : the asso- 
ciation of the idea of danger with 
the knife would bear down any pre- 
vious resolution not to shrink. It is 
from this cause that timorous women 
tremble at the approach of firearms. 
An association is established in their 
minds which no idea is powerful 
enough to loosen. You may assure 
them the gun is not loaded; “ that 
makes very little difference,” said a 
naive old lady to a friend of ours. 
They tremble, as the child trembles 
when he sees you put on the mask. 
These illustrations show that the 
urgency of any one idea may, like 
the urgency of a sensation, bear 
down the resistance offered by some 
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other idea; as the previous illustra. 
tions showed that an idea could re- 
strain or control the action which a 
sensation or idea would otherwise 
have produced, According to the 
doctrines current, the Will is said to 
be operative when an idea deter- 
mines an action; and yet all would 
agree that the winking which was 
involuntary when the idea of danger 
determined it, was voluntary when 
the idea of communicating with an 
accomplice in some mystification de- 
termined it. 

The reader will have gathered al- 
ready that we admit no real and 
essential distinction between volun- 
tary and involuntary actions. They 
are all voluntary. They all spring 
from Consciousness. They are all de- 
termined by feeling. It is convenient, 
for common purposes, to designate 
some actions as voluntary ; but this 
is merely a convenience; no psycho- 
logical, nor physiological, insight is 
gained by it; an analysis of the pro- 
cess discloses no element in a volun- 
tary action, which is not to be found 
in an involuntary action. In ordi- 
nary language it is convenient to 
mark a distinction between my rais- 
ing my arm because I will to raise it 
for some definite purpose, and my 
raising it because a bee has stun 
me; it is convenient to say “I will 
to write this ‘letter,” and “ this letter 
is written against my will—I have 
no will in the matter.” But Science 
is more exacting when it aims at 
being exact; and the philosopher, 
analysing these complex actions, will 
find no element answering to the 
“ will,” in one, which is absent from 
the other : he will find this only, that 
in each case certain muscular groups 
have been set in action by certain 
sensational or ideational stimuli. 

It is a very general mistake to sup- 
pose that every act of volition im- 

lies a distinct idea of its object. 
Taless such an intellectual element 
be present, guiding the movement, 
the voluntary character is said to be 
wanting. But we with the emi- 
nent physiologist, Johann Von Miller, 
that “the ultimate source of volun- 
tary motion cannot depend on any 
conscious conception of its object; 
for voluntary motions are performed 
by the foetus before any object can 
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occur to the mind—before any idea 
can possibly be conceived of what 
the voluntary motion effects, : 
The foetus moves its limbs at first, 
not for the attainment of any object, 
but solely because it can move them. 
Since, however, on this supposition 
there can be no particular reason for 
the movement of any one part, and 
the foetus would have equal cause to 
move all its muscles at the same 
time, there must be something which 
determines this, or that, voluntary 
motion to be performed. The know- 
ledge of the changes of position 
which are produced by given move- 
ments, is gained gradually and only 


by means of the movements them-. 


selves. The voluntary excita- 
tion of the origins of the nervous 
fibres, without objects in view, gives 
rise to motions, changes of posture, 
and consequent sensations. Thus a 
connection is established in the yet 
void mind between certain sensations 
and certain motions, When subse- 
quently a sensation is excited from 
without, in any one part of the body, 
the mind will be already aware that 
the voluntary motion, which is in 
consequence executed, will manifest 
itself in the limb which was the seat 
of sensation ; the foetus in utero will 
move the limb that is pressed upon, 
and not all the limbs simultaneously. 
The voluntary movements of animals 
must be developed in the same man- 
ner. The bird which begins to sing 
is necessitated by an instinct to in- 
cite the nerves of its laryngeal mus- 
cles to action; tones are thus pro- 
duced. By the repetition of this blind 
exertion of volition, the bird at length 
learns to connect the kind of cause 
with the character of the effect pro- 
duced. The instinct of this dream- 
like and - involuntary-acting impulse 
in the sensoriam has some share in 
the production of certain movements 
in the human infant, which are in 
themselves voluntary. In the sen- 
sorium of the newly-born child there 
is a necessitating impulse to the 
motions of sucking; but the different 
parts of the act of sucking are them- 
selves voluntary movements.” * 

In this passage, Miller calls cer- 
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tain actions voluntary which writers 
usually consider to be reflex (involun- 


. tary), and reflex-actions with them 


mean actions without sensation ; 
but as Mr. Bain in his former volame 
remarks, “it may be by a reflex- 
action that a child commences to 
suck when the nipple is put between 
its lips; but the continuing to suck 
so long as the sensation of hunger is 
felt, and the ceasing when that sen- 
sation ceases, are truly volitional acts. 
All through animal life, down to the 
very lowest sentient being, this pro- 
perty of consciousness is exhibited, 
and operates as the instrument for 
guiding and supporting existence. 
To whatever lengths the purely re- 
flex instincts, or the movements di- 
vorced from consciousness, may be 
carried on in the inferior tribes, I 
can with difficulty admit the total 
absence of feeling in any being we 
are accustomed to call an animal; 
and with this feeling I am obliged 
also to include this property, which 
links the state of feeling with the state 
of present movement.” + It is this link 
of feeling with action, which accord- 
ing to Miiller, constitutes Volition. 
Mr. Bain has developed this idea with 
remarkable skill in the volume now 
under notice; and . has furnished 
more suggestive and instructive con- 
tributions than any psychologist we 
are acquainted witb, to the difficult 
and still unsolved problems of the 
Will. 

Mr. Bain never alludes to the Will 
as an independent Entity, not even 
as a separate Faculty. He treats it 
as the generalised expression of our 
power to perform voluntary actions ; 
and voluntary actions he distin- 
guishes from those which are in- 
voluntary, by their connection with 
certain sensations: whenever a link 
is established between a sensation 
and one particular action, that action 
is voluntary. He pointa to the in- 
disputable fact that a sensation of 
pain excites the active organs. An 
animal in pain straggles till it has 
escaped, or thrown its body into 
such a posture that the pain ceases, 
These writhings, excited by pain, are 
involuntary ; and they are so because 
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beyond definite control, beyond the 
guidance of any one feeling; they 
belong to what Mr. Bain calls the 
“ diffasive wave of emotion ;” whereas 
voluntary actions are isolated, and 
directed to a particular end. In 
the course of its struggles, the animal 
accidentally makes one movement 
which is followed by an alleviation 
or cessation of the pain; this makes 
it discontinue all the other move- 
ments, and continue that which alle- 
viates. If any of the other move- 
ments are set going, the pain recurs, 
and warns the animal to cease. The 
continuance of an alleviating move- 
ment, Mr. Bain regards as the voli- 
tional element. 

“We must in the first instance clearly 
and broadly separate the diffusive wave, 
accompanying all emotions as their ne- 
cessary embodiment, from the active in- 
fluence now under discussion. This is 
the more necessary as the two classes of 
movements are very apt to coexist. <A 
blow with a whip, inflicted on a sentient 
creature, produces, as a part of the emo- 
tinal effect, strictly so called, a general 
convulsive start, grimace, and how}; it 
also produces, in the case of the mature 
animal, an exertion in some definite course 
to avoid the recurrence of the infliction. 


The first effect is entirely untaught, pri- 


mnitive, instinctive ; being intimately and 
indissolubly connected with feeling in 
the very nature of it. The other effect 
is based likewise on an original property, 
but brought into the shape that we usu- 
ally find it in, after some experience and 
considerable struggles. The element 
just mentioned, of aim or purpose, in no 
sense belongs to the movements of the 
diffused wave, or those constituting the 
manifestation or expression of the men- 
tal state. The ecstatic shout of hilarious 
excitement, the writhings of pain, are 
energetic movements, but they belong 
neither to the class of central sponta- 
neity above described, nor to the volun- 
tary class now under consideration.” 
When a very young infant is in 
pain it struggles and squads. That 
is all it can do; it does that lustily. 
Mr. Bain considers it due to the dif- 
fused wave of emotion. Suppose the 
cause of the pain to be a needle 


pricking its foot ; the child will make 
no effort to remove that needle, be- 
cause the link between such a pain 
and such an action has not yet been 
estublished, and this voluntary ef- 
fort cannot be made. 
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can make such an effort it must have 
learned to localise its sensations. 
Every surgeon knows that the 
young infant may be allowed to 
ave his hands free, when operated 
on, because it cannot with its hands 
interfere with the knife, not as yet 
knowing where the seat of pain is, 
When, later on, it has learned to lo- 
calise its sensations, it may learn 
what actions alleviate them. A baby 
in discomfort from some itching of 
the nose is at first simply restless; 
it learns to rub that nose with its 
little fist, only after mach experience 
of rubbings. : 

Let us pause here, in the exposi- 
tion of Mr. Bain’s views, to notice a 
point respecting the nature of the 
Will, as understood by two different 
schools. Those who hold that the 
Will is not simply the generalised ex- 
pression of all volantary actions, but 
exists independent of these, though 
manifested by them, may consider 
that the helpless infant has the same 
Will as the older infant who can per- 
form certain voluntary actions; but 
although he has the Will—and it is 
by this that he makes those incohe- 
rent efforts to free himself from the 
pain—he has not yet learned what 
actions will relieve him. There is 
no logical objection to this conclu- 
sion; but there is the very fatal ob- 
jection, that if the struggles and 
squalls of an infant are true volun- 
tary actions (i.e. prompted by the 
Will), there can be no actions that are 
involuntary : a conclusion we accept, 
but one energeticall repudiated by 
the doctrine now in question. Those, 
on the other hand, who hold that the 
Will simply means the power of per- 
forming Larue actions, will deny 
that the infant has any Will until 
that power has been developed in 
him; and how it is developed Mr. 
Bain endeavours to expound. Let us 
follow him in this endeavour. 

He takes for his basis the primary 
fact that when pain coexists with 
an accidental alleviating movement, 
or when pleasure coexists with a 
pleasure-sustaining movement, such 
movements become subject to the 
control of the respective feelings 
which occur in their company. It 
is a primordial Jaw that we shrink 
from pain and cling to pleasure ; a8 
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long as the pain is unalleviated, move- 
ments are kept up; as soon as one 
particular movement brings cessation 
of pain, that movement is kept up. 
An infant lying in bed has the painful 
sensation of chilliness. This feeling 
produces the usual emotional display, 
namely, movement, perhaps cries and 
tears. In the course of a variety 
of spontaneous movements of arms 
and legs, there occurs an action that 
brings the child in contact with the 
nurse lying beside it; instantly 
warmth is felt, and this alleviation 
of painful feeling becomes immedi- 
ately the stimulus to sustain the 
movement going on that moment. 
That movement, when discovered, is 
kept up, in preference to the others. 
In this way the child learns to con- 
nect certain sensations with certain 
movements, and at a year old will 
draw close to its nurse whenever 
the sensation of cold comes on, even 
during sleep. “It is an original 
property of our feelings to prompt 
the active system one way or another, 
but there is no original connection 
between the several feelings and the 
actions that are relevant to each par- 
ticular case. To arrive at this goal, 
we need all the resources of sponta- 
neity, trial and error, and the adhe- 
sive growth of the proper couples, 
when they can once be got together. 
The first steps of our volitional edu- 
cation are a jumble of spluttering, 
stumbling, and all but despairing 
hopelessness, Instead of a clear 
curriculum, we have to wait upon the 
accidents, and improve them when 
they come.” 

No one will withhold his assent 
from the proposition that a pain in- 
creasing in company with any move- 
ment must tend to cause the arrest 
of that movement; or that pleasure 
increasing in company with a move- 
ment must tend to cause the continu- 
ance of that movement. 


“The spontaneous action that brings 
a limb into a painful contact, as when 
the child kicks its foot upon a pin in its 
dress, is undoubtedly from the earliest 
moment of mental life arrested. With- 
out this I see no possible commencement 
of voluntary power. So a movement 
that mitigates a pain already in opera- 
tion is maintained, as long as the crea- 
ture is conscious of diminished suffering. 
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In this way, the arms, hands, and fingers 
work for abating sharp agony, provided 
only the right member has found its way 
into action. No provision, as I have 
often said, exists at the dawn of life for 
getting the right member into play. The 
infant being must go through many a 
cycle of annoyance, because, among nu- 
merous stimulants to action that have 
occurred, the right one has been omitted. 
But the true impetus once arising, the 
mind is alive to the coincidence of this 
with decreasing or vanished pain; just 
as, on the other hand, we must suppose 
it alive to the coincidence of some other 
movement with an aggravation of the 
evil. The greater the pain, the more 
strongly is the alleviating movement 
sustained when once under way. For 
the next stage of the process, the esta- 
blishment of a connection between the 
pain and the special action, we must fall 
back upon the foundation of all our ac- 
quisitions, namely, the force of contigu- 
ous association. The concurrence of a 
particular sensation, as a prick in the 
arm, with that retracting movement 
which rids us of the pain, leads to the 
rise of an adhesive bond between the 
two, if a sufficient number of repetitions 
have occurred. We cannot say how 
many instances of chance conjunction 
are requisite to generate an association 
so strong as to take away the uncertain- 
ties attending the spontaneous discharge ; 
all the circumstances governing the ra- 
pidity of contiguous adhesion would 
have to be taken into account in this 
case. The excitement of strong pain on 
the one hand, or of strong pleasure on 
the other, is a favourable moment for 
the growth of an association: and pro- 
bably not a great number of those occa- 
sions would be nece to convert an 
inchoate into a full-formed volition. Full- 
formed, I say, because when the sup- 
posed pain can bring into play the pro- 
per movenient, in the absence of all 
spontaneous tendency, we have a case of 
voluntary power complete for all the 
purposes of the living being. The ex- 
ample that I am now discussing, namely, 
the retractation of any part of the body 
from a painful contact, implies a very 
numerous set of coincidences between 
local pains and local movements, For 
all contacts on the back of the hand, 
there must be an association with the 
muscles of flexion; for the palm, the 
extensor muscles must be affected. For 
the outside of the arm, the tendency to 
draw it towards the side has to be 
prompted. And so in like manner for 
every part of the body, under an irri- 
tating smart, there must be a formed 
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connection between painful sensation 
arising in the locality and the corre- 
sponding movements of retractation. This 
is one department of voluntary acquisi- 
tion, and consists of a multitude of 
couples of individual sensations and in- 
dividual movements, joined by associa- 
tion, after being commenced by sponta- 
neity. For the class of acute pains sup- 
posed the acquirement is perfect, owing 
in a great measure to the simplicity of 
the case. It is not so with many of 
those muscular pains, which we are pro- 
fessedly considering at present, although 
in the foregoing illustration we have de- 
parted from them, and somewhat anti- 
cipated the subject of sensation at large. 
The cramps of the limbs do not ordin- 
arily suggest the alleviating action. Ow- 
ing partly to the rarity of the feeling, 
we have not usually a full-formed voli- 
tion which enables the state of suffering 
to induce the alleviating action, and con- 
sequently we are thrown upon the pri- 
mitive course of trial and error. This 
instance shows, by contrast with the pre- 
ceding, how truly our voluntary powers 
result from education. An established 
link between a cramp in the ball of the 
leg, and the proper actions for doing 
away with the agony, is quite as great a 
desideratum as drawing up the foot 
when the toe is pinched or scalded; yet 
no such link exists, until a melancholy 
experience has initiated and matured it. 
The connection in the other case is so 
well formed from early years, that al- 
most everybody looks upon it as an in- 
stinct, yet why should there be an in- 
stinct for the lighter forms of pain, and 
none for the severest? The truth is, 
that the good education in the one is en- 
tirely owing to our being more favour- 
ably situated for making the acquisi- 
tion.” 


Hitherto we have seen voluntary 
actions under the guidance of sensa- 
tions only; let us now observe the 
ideal element. <A child is seated at 
table with us. He places his hand 
upon the bright teapot, and the pain 
of the burn makes him withdraw his 
hand; again the brightness attracts 
his curious. fingers, and again the 
pain makes him desist. After a cer- 
tain number of trials the idea of the 
pain is so associated with that of the 
teapot, that the child no longer burns 
himself. But he has thrust his hand 
into the biscuit-plate, and finds this 
action rewarded with a biscuit in- 
stead of a burn. On repeating it he 
is scolded, or slapped, or put into 
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the corner—made to suffer pain; and 
if this pain be always inflicted when 
he acts thus, he will soon learn to 
restrain those forays apon the bis- 
cuits. This link whieh is established 
between an action and a pain, is an 
ideal link, and finds its place in 
memory; it is nearly as firm as a 
sensational link. The supposition, 
however, that this ideal link makes 
the action voluntary, as distinguished 
from an action which is guided by a 
sensational link, will not , withstand 
criticism. 

At first our actions are guided by 
sensations; then by the ideal repre- 
sentatives of those sensations. 


‘‘Tnstead of an actual movement seen, 
we have for the guiding antecedent a 
movement conceived, or,in idea. The 
association now passes to those ideal 
notions that we are able to form of our 
various actions, and connects them with 
the actions themselves. All that is then 
necessary is a determining motive, put- 
ting the action in request. Some plea- 
sure or pain, near or remote, is essential 
to every volitional effort, or every change 
from quiescence to movement, or from 
one movement to another. We feel, for 
example, a painful state of the digestive 
system, with the consequent volitional 
urgency to allay it; experience, direc- 
tion, and imitation, have connected in 
our minds all the intermediate steps, 
and so the train of movements is set on. 
On the table before us we see a glass of 
liquid; the infant never so thirsty could 
not make the movement for bringing it 
to the mouth. But in the maturity of 
the will, a link is formed between the 
appreciated distance and direction of the 
glass, and the movement of the arm up 
to that point; and under the stimulus 
of pain, or of expected pleasure, the 
movement is executed.” 


It often happens that we are con- 
scious of “an interval of suspense be- 
tween the moment of painful urgency 
and the moment of appeasing action ;” 
because the reflex-feelings are many, 
and these cross and recross each 
other, so that no one of them issues 
in action. This was the case with 
the frog to which we previously ad- 
verted; instead of hopping away 
when pinched, it cowered and seemed 
hesitating as to its escape. And this 
leads us to consider how thoughts, 
no less than actions, can be con- 
trolled; how the miod has power 
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over its actions, no less than over the 
actions of the body. The fact that 
we can, in some degree, control the 
thoughts, is indisputable ; how we do 
so is not so clear. Mr. Bain, if we 
do not misunderstand him, has been 
led into some confusion on this point, 
by his error of limiting the Will to 
the region of the voluntary muscles. 


“ As we can under an adequate motive 
observe one point in the scene before 
us, and neglect everything else; as we 
can single out one sound and be deaf to 
the general hum ;—as we can apply our- 
selves to the appreciation of one flavour 
in the midst of many, or be aware of a 
pressure on a particular part of the body 
to the neglect of the rest ; so in mental 
attention we can fix one idea firmly in 
the view, while others are coming and 
going unheeded. On the supposition, 
that the influence of the will is limited 
to the region of the voluntary muscles 
and parts in alliance therewith, some- 
thing needs to be said in explanation of 
this apparent exception to the rule, It 
is not obvious at first sight that the re- 
tention of an idea in the mind is operated 
by voluntary muscles. Which moving 
organ is put in force when I am cogitat- 
ing on a circle, or keeping my attention 
wedded to my recollection of St. Paul’s ? 
There can be no answer given to this, 
unless on the assumption that the men- 
tal, or revived, image occupies the same 
place in the brain and other parts of the 
system, as the original sensation did: a 
position supported by a number of rea- 
sons adduced in my former volume, 
which need not be repeated. I have 
shown that there is a muscular element 
in our sensations, especially of the higher 
senses, touch, hearing, and sight; this 
element must somehow or other have a 
place in the after remembrance or idea ; 
other wise,the ideal and the actual would 
be much more different than we find 
them. The ideal circle is a restoration 
of those currents that would prompt the 
sweep of the eye round a real circle ; the 
difference lies in the last stage, or in the 
stopping short of the actual movement 
performed by the organ. I know of no 
other distinction between the remem- 
bered and the original, except this stop- 
page or shortcoming of the current of 
nervous power, which is no doubt an 
important one in several respects, but 
still permitting the power of voluntary 
control.” 


This explanation is far from satis- 
factory. The principle which Mr. 
Bain has so well illustrated respect- 
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ing the guidance of our actions, is 
surely ample to explain the guidance 
of our thoughts. The power of keep- 
ing up one train of thought, is ana- 
logous to that of keeping up one 
course of muscular action. We cling 
to certain ideas because they are 
pleasant, or interest us, or because 
some remote pain or pleasure stimu- 
lates us; and we repress all other 
thoughts as they arise, just as we 
should repress movements which dis- 
turbed a pleasurable sensation. It 
is notorious that we cannot call up 
any one idea at will; but having 
once got hold of the idea, we can 
keep it before the mind. What Mr. 
Bain has said when treating of the 
intellectual process named by him 
“constructive association,’ seems to 
us the true explanation of all com- 
mand over the thought :— 


“When Watt invented his ‘ parallel 
motion’ for the steam-engine, his intel- 
lect and observation were kept at work, 
going out in all directions for the chance 
of some suitable combination rising to 
view ; his sense of the precise thing to 
be done was the constant touchstone of 
every contrivance occurring to him, and 
all the successive suggestions were ar- 
rested, or repelled, as they came near 
to, or disagreed with, this touchstone. 
The attraction and repulsion were pure- 
ly volitional effects ; they were the con- 
tinuance of the very same energy that. 
in his babyhood, made him keep his 
mouth to his mother’s breast while 
he felt hunger unappeased, and with- 
drew it when satisfied, or that made 
him roll a sugary morsel in his mouth, 
and let drop or violently eject what was 
bitter or nauseous. The promptitude 
that we display in setting aside or ig- 
noring what is seen not to answer our 
present wants, is volition, pure, peren- 
nial, and unmodified ; the power seen in 
our infant struggles for nourishment 
and warmth, or the riddance of acute 
pain, and presiding over the last endea- 
vours to ease the agonies of suffering. 
No formal resolution of the mind, adopted 
after consideration or debate, no special 
intervention of the ‘ego,’ or the person- 
ality, is essential to this putting forth of 
the energy of retaining on the one hand, 
or repudiating on the other, what is felt 
to be clearly suitable, or clearly unsuit- 
able, to the feelings or aims of the mo- 
ment, The inventor sees the incongruity 
of a proposal, and forthwith it vanishes 
from his view. There may be extraneon: 
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considerations happening to keep it up 
in spite of the volitional stroke of repu- 
diation, but the genuine tendency of the 
mind is to withdraw all further consi- 
deration, on the mere motive of un- 
suitability ; while some other scheme of 
an opposite nature is, by the same in- 
stinct, embraced and held fast. In all 
these new constructions, be they me- 
chanical, verbal, scientific, practical, or 
zsthetical, the outgoings of the mind 
are necessarily at random; the end 
alone is the thing that is clear to the 
view, and with that there is a perception 
of the fitness of every passing suggestion. 
The volitional energy keeps up the at- 
tention, or the active search, and the 
moment that anything in point rises 
before the mind, springs upon that like 
a wild beast on its prey.” 


We have now laid before the reader 
the cardinal positions of Mr. Bain’s 
theory of the Will, or, as he calls it, 
of voluntary action. It differs, as is 
evident, from current theories; but 
a careful study of the arguments by 
which it is supported will convince 
the reader that, if not the whole truth, 
it is no inconsiderable step towards 
a true explanation. We have not 
urged the objections which might be 
urged against some of his views, be- 
cause we wished our limited space 
to be occupied with exposition rather 
than criticism; but our reticence 
must not be construed into acqui- 
escence. There is one point, how- 
ever, which we desire to notice, in 
order that some curious physiolo- 
gical facts may be laid before the 
reader. 

Nowhere has Mr. Bain expressed 
himself categorically respecting the 
difference between voluntary and in- 
voluntary actions; but he assumes 
the difference, and, implicitly at 
least, he makes it depend on the 
establishment of the link of feeling. 
‘Voluntary actions,” he says, in the 
nearest approach to a definition we 
can recall, “are distinguished from 
reflex and spontaneous activity by 
the directive intervention of a feeling 
in their production.” In denying 
the intervention of sensation in re- 
flex-actions, he only follows estab- 
lished theories; but unless he sepa- 
rates the involuntary from reflex 
and spontaneous actions, he falls 
into manifest contradiction with his 
own principles in making the inter- 
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vention of feeling the mark of a 
voluntary act. We have endeavoured 
to show that both voluntary and 
involuntary actions are reflex, fol. 
lowing upon the stimulus given to 
their centres, that stimulus being sen- 
sational or ideational. Nor is this 
all: they are both capable of being 
brought under control — that is to 
say, of being restrained or originated 
by the influence of some other centre. 
That we do not habitually control 
(that is, interfere with) the action of 
the heart, the contraction of the iris, 
or the activity of a gland, is true ; 
it is on this account that such ac- 
tions are called involuntary ; they 
obey the immediate stimulus. But 
it is an error to assert, as all pbysio- 
logists and psychologists persist in 
asserting, that these actions cannot 
be controlled, that they are alto- 
gether beyond the interference of 
other centres, and cannot by any 
effort of ours be modified. It is an 
error to suppose these actions are 
essentially distinguished from the 
voluntary movement of the hands. 
We have acquired a power of definite 
direction in the movements of the 
hands, which renders them obedient 
to our will; but this acquisition has 
been of slow laborious growth. If 
we were asked to use our toes as we 
use our fingers—to grasp, paint, sew, 
or write with them, we should find 
it not less impossible to control the 
movements of the toes in these direc- 
tions, than to contract the iris, or 
cause a burst of perspiration to break 
forth. Certain movements of the 
toes are possible to us; but unless 
the loss of our fingers has made it 
necessary that we should use our 
toes in complicated and slowly ac- 
quired movements, we can do uno 
more with them than the young in- 
fant can do with his fingers. Yet 
men and women have written, sewed, 
and painted with their toes. ll 
that is required is that certain links 
should be established between sensa- 
tions and movements ; by continual 
practice these links are established ; 
and what is impossible to the ma- 
jority of men, becomes easy to the 
individual who has acquired this 
power. This same power can be 
acquired over what are called the 
organic actions ; although the habi- 
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tual needs of life do not tend towards 
such acquisition, and without some 
strong current setting in that direc- 
tion, or some peculiarity of organisa- 
tion rendering it easy, it is not ac- 
quired. In ordinary experience the 
number of those who can write with 
their toes is extremely rare, the ur- 
gent necessity which would create 
such a power being rare; and rare 
also are the examples of those who 
have any control over the movement 
of the iris, or the action of a gland; 
but both rarities exist. 

It would be difficult to choose a 
more striking example of reflex action 
than the contraction of the iris of the 
eye under the stimulus of light ; and 
to ordinary men, having no link 
established which would guide them, 
it is utterly impossible to close the 
iris by any effort of their own. It 
would be not less impossible to the 
hungry child to get on the chair and 
reach the food on the table, until 
that child has learned how to do so. 
Yet there are men who have learned 
how to contract the iris. The cele- 
brated Fontana had this power, 
which is possessed also by a medical 
man now living at Glasgow — Mr. 
Paxton—a fact stated on the autho- 
rity of no less a person than Dr. 
Allen Thomson.* Mr. Paxton can 
contract or expand the iris at will, 
without changing the position of his 
eye, and without an effort of adapta- 
tion to distance. 

To move the ears is impossible to 
most men. Yet some do it with ease, 
and all can learn to do it. ‘Some 
men have learned to “ruminate” 
their food; others to vomit with 
ease ; and some are said to have the 
power of perspiring at will.+ That 
many glands are under the influence 
of the Will—in other words, that we 
can stimulate them to secretion by a 
mere ideal stimulus —is too well 
known to need instance here. Even 
the beating of the heart can be 
arrested. The heart bas its own ner- 
vous system. ‘The minute ganglia im- 
bedded in its substance regulate its 
rhythmic movements ; and long after 


death the heart is seen to beat. But 
although thus independent, it is also 
dependent ; its nervous system is in 
connection with the spinal chord and 
brain ; and influences from these will 
act upon it. Thus it is that emotions 
agitate the heart ; the disturbance of 
its movements comes from the inter- 
ference of brain or chord. Now, if 
once we recognise a channel of sen- 
sation, we recognise a possible source 
of control ; and if the daily needs of 
life were such that to fulfil some 
purpose the action of the heart re- 
quired control, we should learn to 
control it. Some men have, without 
such needs, learned how to control 
it. The eminent physiologist, E. F. 
Weber of Leipzig, found that he 
could completely check the beating 
of his heart. By suspending his 
breath, and violently contracting his 
chest, he could retard the pulsations ; 
and after three or five beats, unac- 
companied by any of the usual 
sounds, it was completely still. On 
one occasion he carried the experi- 
ment too far, and fell into a syncope. 
Cheyne, in the last century, recorded 
a case of a patient of his own who 
could at will suspend the beating of 
his pulse, and always fainted we 
he did so. 

It thus appears that even the 
actions which most distinctly bear 
the character recognised as involun- 
tary — uncontrollable — are only so 
because the ordinary processes of 
life furnish no necessity for their 
control. We do not learn to control 
them, though we could do so, to 
some extent; nor do we learn to 
control the motions of our ears and 
toes, although we could do so. And 
while it appears that the involuntary 
actions can become voluntary, it is 
familiar to all that the voluntary 
actions tend, by constant repetition, 
to become involuntary, and are then 
called secondarily automatic. 

The conclusion at which we arrive 
is this: Popular language conve- 
niently classes actions as voluntary 
when a distinct conception of the 
object to be achieved accompanies 





* We learn this from Brown Sequarp’s Journal de la Physiologie 1859, p. 287, 
who cites the Glasgow Medical Journal, 18517, p. 451. 
+ Mayer: Die elementarorganization des Seelenorgans, p. 12, is the authority 
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or originates them. But Psychology 
and Physiology, descending deeper 
than such classifications, and ana- 
lysing the process which takes place in 
the organism, declare that all actions 
whatever are the responses of organs 
to the stimulus of their nerve-centres. 
Whether the action be the movement 
of a muscle or the secretion of a gland, 
it is finally determined by the centre 
from which the organ is supplied. 
This centre may be stimulated by a 
sensory nerve going from the surface 
—as when the salivary gland pours 
out its secretion, or the limb con- 
tracts, after the stimulus of food, or 
ain. The centre may also be stimu- 
ated by the action of some other 
centre ; as when the idea of food 
causes a flow of saliva, or the irrita- 
tion of the salivary gland causes a 
flow of gastric juice. But whether 
the action result from a direct or an 
indirect stimulus, it is always the 
same response of an organ to its 
centre ; whether the starting - point 
be an idea or a sensation, the final 
issue is an excitation of the particular 
centre, and the response of a parti- 
cular action. We cannot separate 
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some actions from others, and call 
them voluntary because they are 
dependent on a link of feeling, since 
all actions are dependent on sensa- 
tion. And if any reader objects to 
such a conclusion on the ground that 
it makes the Soul animate the whole 
body, and preside over all its actions, 
not simply over a few of them—if he 
objects that we are thereby retro- 
grading towards the doctrine of Stahl 
—our reply is : we must follow-Logic 
whither Logic leads. Any reader who 
is uncomfortable at the idea of retro- 
grading, who is unwilling to believe 
that all the phenomena of his sensi- 
tive organism have one common 
source, one kindred nature, and one 
common name—the soul—is at per- 
fect liberty to try and reach some 
other conviction which, besides be- 
ing more agreeable to his feelings, 
will better explain the facts. It 
is a topic on which no man will 
wisely dogmatise. The veil of mys- 
tery will never be lifted. We who 
stand before that veil, and specu- 
late as to what is behind it, can 
but build systems; we cannot see 
the truth. 
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THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE WARNING, 


Dame Exruicp and her niece occu- 
pied their usual seats in the solar 
window. Isola, too, at Gladice’s 
persuasion, had left her chamber; 
and the change of scene, and the 
natural efforts which she made to 
appear cheerful in the company of 
her kind entertainers, were not with- 
out their good effect upon her health 
and spirits. Still, with the excep- 
tion of the elder lady, they were but 
asilent party. Gladice’s eyes might 
have seemed, as usual, to have been 
counting the stones in the old wall 
opposite, or the blades of withering 
grass in the court below; there was 
the same dreamy gaze and indolent 
grace as ever; but the cheek that 
Jeant on the richly-moulded arm had 
an unusual paleness, and there was at 
times a passing contraction of the 
brow, observed by Isola’s eyes, if by 
no others. For the Italian alone 
had no ostensible occupation, and she 
might be pardoned if her glance 
rested on the beautiful face, upon 
which the full light of the window 
was streaming, with far more inte- 
rest than upon the elder lady’s busy 
fingers, or any other object in the 
gloomy chamber. Dame Elfhild also 
darted occasionally a questioning 
look, such as she could spare from 
her more absorbing object, in the 
same direction; for to the various 
discursive remarks, by which that 
lady had been doing her best to en- 
liven their little circle, her niece had 
made but short and vague replies. 
She was tolerably well accustomed 
to Gladice’s moods of meditation ; 
but she could not surely be wrong 
in concluding that the maiden’s 
thoughts, on this particular morning, 
had taken a more definite shape 
than their wont; and she bore her 
inattention with admirable patience, 
and an inward smile of satisfaction. 
But as her own ideas of love's dis- 
tractions were built rather on theory 
than experience, it is possible that 
her conclusions in the present case 
were wrong. It was a subject which 
she did not choose to open to the 


stranger whom accident had made 
their guest, even by the favourite 
feminine process of hints and smiles ; 
and Isola’s own position was too em- 
barrassing, and her thoughts too 
bitter, for her to make avy attempt 
to break the restraint by indifferent 
conversation. 

Suddenly Gladice rose, and threw 
the lattice open, and called to the 
seneschal, who was passing across the 
inner court. 

“‘T would ride this forenoon, War- 
enger,” she said; “Jet us get to saddle 
as soon as may conveniently be.” 

Warenger looked up with some sur- 
prise, for the lady's tone sounded far 
more peremptory than he approved 
of; he was wont to be consulted 
with some deference on such matters. 
He felt it due to himself in conse- 
quence to make some difficulty, but he 
was not exactly prepared with one at 
the moment. 

“To ride, did my lady say ?” 

“To ride, master. seneschal ; shall 
we be favoured with your good com- 
pany? I trust so.” 

His lady smiled so sweetly as she 
said it, that almost any other man 
than the old seneschal must have 
grasped at the invitation at once. It 
had its effect even upon him: he was 
preparing his line of defence to resist 
any form of dictation which could be 
brought to bear upon him, and here 
he found himself taken in flank by 
smiles and bright eyes. He made a 
brave show of resistance, nevertheless, 
before he yielded. 

“‘Hengist hath caught somewhat 
of a wheezing in his throat—it were 
hardly well to ride him to-day,” said 
Warenger,; “unless, indeed, your 
ladyship would be pleased to go 
slowly.” 

This was an alternative which the 
seneschal well knew his young mistress 
would scarcely avail herself of. 

“Nay, then, it is very ill-timed of 
him,” said she; “but the blame lies 
rather with those who should have 
looked to him better; he would be 
well if he knew I wanted him. But 
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there is the new palfrey which you 
have been mouthing for me, Waren- 
ger ; I will ride him to-day.” 

The seneschal shook his head so- 
lemnly. “ The saints forbid,” said he, 
‘that I should suffer it !” 

“ And why not?” rejoined the lady ; 
“T saw Harry put him through all his 

ces two days ago, and he carried 

imself so discreetly that even Judith 
said she should not fear to mount 
him.” 

“Judith may ride what she will,” 
returned Warenger gruffly ; “ she is no 
charge of mine, and there will be no 
great outcry made if harm comes to 
her of her own wilifulness.” 

“Shame on you, master seneschal,” 
said Gladice; “if ever you fall sick 
again, I will warn Judith to make you 
bo more possets.” 

‘“Making of possets is one thing, 
good my lady, which Judith may do 
well enough, but riding of half- 
managed colts is another. I would 
not put you on the roan-palfrey’s 
back for the best of the Hope 
manors.” 

“You are more careful of me than 
I deserve,” said Gladice; “ but my 
good kioswoman here proffers me 
her jennet, which is staid enough to 
carry an abbess. So prithee despatch, 
kind Master Warenger, while the sun- 
shine lasts.” 

“T misdoubt the weather,” said 
the seneschal, looking round him 
ominously, as a last remonstrance, 
into an unusually bright November 
sky. 

‘*T never saw it promise fairer,” re- 
turned the lady in Jaughing contra- 
diction; “we may as well make pris- 
oners of ourselves all the winter as be 
scared by a passing cloud. You will 
not ride to-day, then?” she continued, 
turning to Elfhild, as Warenger re- 
tired from the contest with a protest- 
ing wave of his band, and moved off 
to execute her wishies. ‘ 

The elder lady declared that it was 
impossible to spare the time. 

“And you cannot, I fear?” said 
Gladice to the Italian. Isola shook 
her head with a faint smile. 

“ Alas! no,” she said; ‘but in a 
few days I will gladly try, for it is 
fall time that I should myself put 
some limit to the kindness of such 
generous friends. I know,” she con- 
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tinued, as both her hearers joined in 
protesting warmly against any such 
idea—“ 1 know well there is no such 
thought in either of your hearts; but 
there are good and weighty reasons 
why I should take my journey hence 
as speedily as I may find strength.” 

Gladice alone saw the rising colour 
in the speaker’s face, and turned her 
eyes away. 

“T must go prepare me,” she said ; 
and she left the apartment. 

Finding herself alone, almost for 
the first time, with her elder hostess, 
Isola summoned all her courage to 
repeat to her the sad tale of error 
and suffering which she had already 
told to Gladice; and from the kind- 
hearted Elfhild she received at once, 
if not a more real and heartfelt sym- 
pathy, at least warmer demonstra- 
tions than from her niece. On one 
point only the confidence was incom- 
plete — no mention was made of Sir 
Nicholas Le Hardi’s name, and no- 
thing escaped from the Italian’s lips 
which could lead to any suspicion 
that the faithless knight whom, in the 
weakness — or the strength — of her 
woman’s love, she had crossed the 
sea to follow, had been so lately a 
visitor within those very walls. If 
such concealment was a fault, it was 
at least not altogether a selfish one. 

Dame Elfhild’s lively recognition 
of the stranger’s wrongs was checked 
by the reappearance of Gladice in 
her riding-dress, The morning cloud 
had passed from her face, and the 
smooth open brow bore no longer 
any trace of painful thought. Isola 
looked at her as she entered, and 
with the warm impulse and in the 
expressive language of her nation, 
murmured audibly her affectionate 
admiration. Beautiful as ever, there 
seemed a soft consciousness now in 
the expression of the features, which 
made her more than ever attractive. 
The Italian gazed long enough to 
call up a blush in the cheek of 
Gladice, but it did not seem a painful 
one ; and when at length she took her 
eyes away, filling as they were with 
tears which were not of sorrow, ber 


companions needed no skill in lan- 
guages to understand, in the soft im- 
passioned Tuscan accents which broke 
from her, the expression of her grati- 
tude and blessing. 
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There had been no need to put in- 
to requisition, for the younger lady’s 
use, the sleek and short-winded ani- 
mal which went through life so easily 
under her kinswoman. Hengist’s 
indisposition proved not to be very 
serious ; and as Gladice caressed her 
favourite before she mounted, she 
smiled to herself at the old seneschal’s 
palpable excuse, though she wisely 
made no remark beyond an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. To Warenger 
she had never seemed more gracious, 
or in gayer spirits. Once only, before 
they left the castle-yard, she spoke 
with such a strange abruptness that 
the old man looked in her face to read 
there some explanation of the unusual 
tone, but it was turned purposely 
away from him. It was when he 
asked permission to carry with them 
one of the foreign hawks which had 
been the gift of Sir Nicholas, and 
without which he seldom willingly 
stirred abroad. That his young mis- 
tress, who had always loved the 
gentle sport so well, should object to 
such an addition to their party at all, 
surprised him; but the short and 
sharp terms, almost of displeasure, in 
which she refused this very natural 
proposition, were even more unac- 
countable. A few moments after- 
wards, however, when she addressed 
him again, her voice was as winning as 
ever, and he set down the momentary 
petulance in his own mind as one of 
those curious anomalies of feminine na- 
ture which, he thanked heaven, he had 
never had any personal interest in in- 
vestigating. 

Followed by a couple of grooms, 
they galloped along the level meadows 
by the river-side, at a pace which 
might have discomposed the old 
seneschal, had not great part of his 
life been spent in the saddle ; for to- 
day Gladice seemed less than ever 
content to ride slowly. As at length 
she turned her horse to look round 
for her escort, whom she had out- 
stripped, she saw that Warenger’s 
eyes were fixed on the pathway which 
wound amongst the brushwood on the 
slope above them, A solitary figure 
stood there, which appeared also to 
be watching attentively the party be- 
low. As the seneschal rejoined his 
lady, still turning his eyes occasionally 
to the hill-side, the wayfarer suddenly 
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waved his hand as if to attract their 
notice, and: began to move down to- 
wards them at a run. 

“Who comes yonder, Warenger ?” 
asked his mistress. 

“T cannot tell, so please you,” re- 
plied the seneschal ; ‘“‘ but he knows 
us, belike, better than we know him. 
I thought he was watching us when 
I first saw him ; ’tis some knave that 
hath a purpose of his own, no doubt.” 

“It is Raoul, from Ladysmede!” ex- 
claimed Gladice, as the figure came 
plainer into view. 

“Nay, that may hardly be, saving 
your worshipful presence ; my young 
gallant would not for his life be seen 
so far afoot of a morning, for fear of 
spoiling his boots.” Warenger was 
very unwilling to think that his eyes 
could fail him now more than they did 
fifty years ago. 

“ Raoul it is, and no other,” re- 
turned Gladice, “ come he here how he 
may ;” and she rode forward to meet 
him. 

“It hath somewhat the favour of 
him,” admitted Warenger sullenly, as 
he followed his mistress; “ but it 
looks more like a man, and less like a 
popinjay.” 

ery unlike himself indeed did 
the young squire look that morning, 
as he came panting towards them. 
Even had old Warenger’s eyesight 
been sharper, he might have well been 
excused for being slow to recognise 
him. His handsome curls were all 
uncared for, his gay dress was torn 
and travel-stained, his face was pale, 
and the bright bold look which be- 
came him so well was there no longer. 
Life had run so smoothly with poor 
Raoul until now, that its troubles 
and realities seemed to have come 
upon him all at once. A night of 
watching and anxiety—the first, per- 
haps, that he had ever spent — had 
sadly dashed the joyous young spirit ; 
and the forcing himself, with Picot’s 
help, through the narrow window, 
lying close under the wall till day- 
break, and then stealing cautiously 
through the wet fern and bushes 
until he was at a safe distance from 
the manor, had left him, in outward 
appearance, something which he him- 
self would have been the first to have 
felt ashamed of. It was a guise in 
which he would have been very slow 
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at any other time, to present him- 
self before a fair lady. Even Gladice 
could hardly suppress a question- 
ing smile of astonishment as she 
greeted him. But poor Raoul was 
now in too serious a mood to waste 
much thought upon his innocent 
vanities ; and if his countenance had 
lost something of its boyish grace, 
it had a wild earnestness which 
checked Gladice’s smile as she read it 
closer. If he coloured scarlet as she 
spoke to him, it was from no thought 
about his personal appearance. 

“What is it, Raoul?” she asked. 
Her look was almost as eager as his 
own, as he raised his cap to salute 
her. “ Has any harm befallen you ?” 

“No, no!” said Raoul — “ no- 
thing.” He was out of breath. “I 
was on my way to the Tower, to 
tell you something which concerns 
you nearly, lady—I am right glad to 
have met with you here.” 

“ And what may be the matter of 
such importance, that you should 
run afoot, as I guess, all the way 
from Ladysmede, Master Raoul, to tell 
me ?” Gladice coloured slightly ia her 
turn, and spoke a little nervously ; for 
the esquire’s look and manner were 
painfully earnest. 

“7 would rather, if the Lady Glad- 
ice please to listen to me, speak a few 
words in her hearing alone.” 

“ So be it, in heaven’s name,” said 
old Warenger contemptuously, draw- 
ing his horse back to a respectful dis- 
tance ; “ be only discreet in your 
communications, young sir: I have 
no fancy, I do assure ye, to be a lis- 
tener in ought that doth not concern 
me ; I would I could shut my ears of- 
tener to matters which I am forced to 
Lear.” 

“T bear a message from Sir God- 
frey,” said Raoul, addressing the sen- 
eschal in a tone of haughty explana- 
tion. 

“Tt must needs be a weighty one, 
that a gentleman of such experience is 
charged with it,” said the seneschal ; 
‘‘let me stand no longer in the way of 
its being delivered.” 

“ Pardon my boldness, sweet lady,” 
said the esquire when he was out of 
hearing—“ was any message brought 
from Ladysmede this morning ?” 

“None, to my knowledge,” said the 
lady. 
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“Do not go thereat present, if Sir 
Godfrey seeks your company,” said 
Raoul hurriedly; “if you are told 
that Sir Nicholas has left these parts, 
do not believe it.” 

“ What have I to do, I pray yon, 
Sir Squire, with Sir Nicholas Le 
Hardi's movements, whether he 
comes or goes?” She spoke, as she 
might be excused for speaking, with 
a tone and look of offended dignity, 
Raoul saw the colour on her face, 
and felt neither rebuked nor abashed. 
He laid his hand on her bridle, and 
only spoke the more earnestly. 

“I do humbly entreat your pardon, 
lady ; that you care not for him, I 
know — God forbid it! bat — but 
—I cannot tell why, but I fear 
some evil is on foot.” And he told 
her of his interview with Sir Godfrey 
—all but the blow. 

Gladice listened at first with a show 
of haughty carelessness, but as he pro- 
ceeded, with gradually roused atten- 
tion. 

“ My lord of Ely expected as a guest 
at Ladysmede?” said she, when 
Raoul repeated that part of his lord’s 
message—“ it is strange I should not 
have heard of it.” 

“Such was Sir Godfrey’s message ; 
but that which he bad me be sure 
to tell, and which I know is false, was 
that Sir Nicholas was to take his de- 
parture to-day.” 

“Aud this priest — this Father 
Giacomo — why are you so ready to 
trust him more than others?” asked 
Gladice after a pause. 

‘‘ Because I am sure he has spoken 
the truth.” 

“ How can you be sure of it?” re- 
peated Gladice; “the report I have 
ever heard of him has been evil.” 

“ Yet I am sure of it, none the less,” 
said the esquire; I would pledge 
my life that he means honestly in 
this.” 

‘¢ And what pledge have I, beyond 
your own word, young sir, for the 
strange suspicions which you hint 
against knights and gentlemen of 
name? Why should I believe you?” 

“ Because—” Raoul checked him- 
self before he had well begun his 
eager speech, and said, “ Do you 
think that I could play you false, 
lady ?” 

“I know not—ye may be all false 
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alike,” half-bitterly ; but she did not 
move her eyes from the youth’s ap- 
pealing face, and he read in her look 
more confidence than her words con- 
veyed. 

“I confess I am strangely inclined,” 
she continued, “to put some faith in 
your warning ; and as for your own 
honesty in the matter, I have a 
thought to put it to the trial at 
once.” 

Raoul coloured like a girl, but only 
answered by a profound obeisance. 

“You do not think to return to 
Ladysmede ?”’ 

“ Never !” said he indignantly. 

“Then listen.” Sbe bent forward 
in her saddle, and spoke in a lower 
tone, so that no word could reach the 
ears of her attendants. “ Ride for 
me straight to the mynchery at 
Michamstede, and ask to have speech 
of the lady-abbess ; she will tell you 
where to seek the Bishop of Ely my 
good cousin—he is surely by this 
time within a day or two’s journey, 
if not nearer; and when you find 
him, say to him from me, that I would 
gladly take counsel with him upon a 
matter of pressing importance. You 


willdo this? I have none that I may 
trust better.” 

“T will not fail you, lady,—be sure 
of it.” 

“I am bound to furnish you with 


a horse for my service. Lambert! 
this young esquire will hold it a 
charity for thee to change places with 
him—be does me the grace to ride 
to-day upon a certain errand of mine 
own,” 

Both the serving-man and the sen- 
eschal heard their lady’s order with 
some surprise; but it was not for 
them to make objection to it ; and 
Lambert, with as good a grace as he 
could cOmmand, dismounted and held 
the stirrap for the esquire to mount. 
Scarcely waiting to fix himself in his 
seat, with brief word of thanks to 
the groom, and a low bend of part- 
ing salutation to the lady, Raoul 
put the horse to his speed over the 
level ground, and was scon out of 
sight. 

The lady Gladice was very thought- 
fal as she rode homewards. On her, 
too, as well as upon Raoul, the stern 
realities of life were fast crowding 
all at once. She had made her first 
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personal acquaintance with falsehood 
and with danger. But she was 
neither overpowered nor dismayed. 
Rather, the call to earnest thought 
and action bad roused her spirit, 
and awoke her from a life which had 
seemed to her miserably without a 
meaning or an object. She had now 
to call forth all her energies, and 
think and act for herself. In none 
of those about her could she look for 
a friend who could give her any real 
sympathy or protection. She shrank 
from disclosing to her aunt Isola’s 
unhappy secret, at least until the 
latter should have removed to some 
quarter where she would be safe from 
any danger which she might appre- 
hend from Le Hardi’s vengeance. 
She had too much reason to fear, 
from the esquire's story, that her 
kinsman Sir Godfrey would not be 
over-scrupulous in the means which 
he employed to entrap or even force 
her into a marriage with Sir Nicholas ; 
she felt by no means sure that the 
unfortunate Italian could substanti- 
ate her claim—however morally right- 
ful it might be—as the Crusader’s 
wedded wife, if he himself were de- 
termined to repudiate it; and she 
knew how lightly her. guardian would 
hold all obligations which stood in 
the way of any cherished design of 
his own ; and there was little settled 
law or authority in the kingdom to 
which she could appeal. Her rela- 
tive, William Longchamp, she had 
reason to think, was little inclined to 
look with favour on Sir Godfrey ; 
and once under his powerful protec- 
tion, she would at least be safe from 
the persecution which seemed to 
threaten her at present : even if his 
advice should point to the cloister as 
her only eventual refuge, the vows of 
a recluse did not seem so wholly dis- 
tasteful to Gladice at this moment as 
they had a short while ago. 

Old Warenger looked graver, too, 
on their return. There was an un- 
comfortable feeling in his mind that 
something was going wrong, though 
how or why he would have been 
quite at a loss even to guess to him- 
self. That his young mistress was 
to marry the Crusader was an estab- 
lished fact in his mind, as with the 
household generally ; that she would 
be so unreasonable as to make any 
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objection to an arrangement so very 
desirable — or, indeed, that she could 
expect to be consulted on such a 
point except as a matter of courtesy, 
— would never have entered his 
thoughts. Still, having as sincere a 
feeling of affection for his old lord's 
daughter as his rude nature would 
admit, he had remarked to himself 
and to others, with considerable satis- 
faction, that the knight’s attentions 
had been received as graciously as 
they deserved, and with as little show 
of displeasure as might comport with 
maiden dignity. He would have 
been sorry to have caused his young 
mistress unhappiness; but that any 
such feeling could arise from the pro- 
spect now before her, which promised 
to set ber free from the perils and 
embarrassmeats of a maiden heiress, 
and the chance (which Warenger’s 
experience taught him was not an 
improbable one) of having her lands 
seized on some pretext by her guard- 
ian, and being driven herself into the 
dull shelter of the church, and to 
make her the honoured bride of a 
stout soldier like Sir Nicholas — this 
was @ piece of woman’s unreason- 
ableness which the seneschal never 
contemplated, and would assuredly 
have been inclined to laugh at if he 
had. He considered himself in some 
sort, too, as Sir Godfrey’s liegeman ; 
for it would have been easy for the 
knight of Ladysmede to have put the 
keeping of the old tower into other 
hands, in spite of any remonstrances 
from its female inmates; and if he 
had entertained any suspicion that 
young Raoul was at this moment en- 
gaged in counteracting the designs 
of his lawful master, he would not 
have allowed him to ride off so 
quietly upon his lady’s errand. It 
needed some caution, therefore, on 
Gladice’s part, not to turn her own 
household into enemies. 

She recovered herself, however, as 
she re-entered the old tower, and met 
her kinswoman with even a gayer 
smile than usual. Her face was still 
lighted with the flush of exercise, and 
none could have suspected that there 
was an anxious restlessness in her 
thoughts. She was fully prepared for 
the intelligence with which Dame 
Elfhild greeted her. The message 
which Raoul had refased to convey 
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had reached Willan’s Hope during 
Gladice’s short absence by a more 
trusty hand. Gundred had done his 
lord's bidding, if not with a very 
graceful courtesy, at least with no 
mistake as to the terms; and though 
the announcement of Sir Nicholas’s 
sudden departure from the neigh- 
bourhood had taken even Elfhild by 
surprise, the chamberlain spoke in 
such an important and mysterious 
manner of the emergencies of the 
king’s service, upon which the knight 
had visited England, that his unsus- 
picious listener was more than satis- 
fied. She did indeed venture to hint 
at the probability that it would not 
be very long before Ladysmede would 
receive him asa gnest again; aud to 
this supposition Gundred— who was 
not slow to perceive what answer 
would be most acceptable — had 
readily assented. To the formal an- 
nouncement of the legate’s expected 
visit, he also made bold to add some 
more particular details, which would 
come naturally within his own de- 
partment, of the extraordinary pre- 
parations necessary to be made at 
the manor itself, and among its sur- 
rounding tenants, to receive the large 
retinue which was now daily ex- 
pected. 

Gladice listened patiently while 
the elder lady with some little ex- 
citement, repeated the invitation 
which had been conveyed to them by 
Sir Godfrey. She judged it wiser to 
be silent on the subject of Raoul’s 
communication, and nothing in her 
countenance betrayed any previous 
knowledge on the subject. When con- 
sulted as to the answer which was to 
be returned, she at once agreed that 
there could be no good reason for 
refusing, and allowed her relative, 
during great part of the ensuing 
afternoon, to discuss with much 
vivacity the characters and preten- 
sions of the good company whom 
they were likely to meet in the train 
of William of Ely. A year's reai- 
dence in the seclusion of the old tower, 
though borne with all the cheerful- 
ness of a naturally elastic spirit, and 
solaced by the never-tiring compan- 
ionship of her busy needle, had not, 
as Elfhild began to be conscious since 
the Crusader’s visits, destroyed her 
interest in the gayer world of camp 
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and hall and festival in which she 
had once moved conspicuously. The 
younger lady, after all, had perhaps 
been the more contented recluse of 


the two. The vague possibilities of 
the future are pleasanter food to feed 
upon than reminiscences of an im- 


possible past. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE CONFERENCE. 


There was hurrying to and fro 
amongst the domestics of Ladysmede 
on the morning when the prisoner's 
escape was discovered. Baldwin had 
gone round early to the window of 
the tower, to convey some word of 
comfort, as well as more substantial 
cheer, to his unfortunate brother 
esquire. The severed bar and the 
empty chamber told their own story. 
The first feeling in every breast in 
the household, when Baldwin re- 
turned with this intelligence, was 
hearty satisfaction that poor Raoul 
was for the present beyond Sir 
Godfrey’s vengeance ; for it had been 
noticed that the knight’s anger against 
him, though scarce so loudly ex- 
pressed as usual, seemed more bitter 
and enduring; and even on their re- 
turn from the banquet at Rivelsby, 
when Sir Nicholas had alluded in 
jesting tone to the enforced fast 
which he presumed their delinquent 
had been keeping meanwhile, the 
answer from his host came in a low 
tone from between his set teeth, from 
which Baldwin, taught by experi- 
ence, augured worse than from his 
most violent menaces and impreca- 
tions. In fact, there was a gleam of 
a better human feeling in the knight's 
present exasperation against Raoul, 
than even those who knew him best 
were inclined to give him credit for. 
The orphan son of an old companion 
in arms, whose widow had taken the 
veil, Raoul had been received into 
Sir Godfrey’s household immediately 
on his return to his native country 
and his succession to his ancestral 
inheritance, and had been treated by 
his patron with as large a share of 
kindness and forbearance as his selfish 
nature was capable of. Sir Godfrey 
bore the boy as much love as he did 
towards any human being, and Raoul 
had striven diligently to entertain a 
similar feeling towards his benefactor. 
That a direct and contemptuous op- 
position to his will should have come 
from such a quarter, awoke, therefore, 


in the knight’s heart, something of the 
bitter feeling which a nobler nature 
might have entertained at the first 
discovery of some base ingratitude 
in a son. He would have forgiven 
any one of his household more readily, 
because they were perfectly indiffer- 
ent to him, except so far as they 
could minister to his convenience or 
his pleasures. He would strike them 
in his fary, or thunder forth a sen- 
tence of torture or imprisonment, 
just as he might hurl from him a 
faithless weapon, or dash down a 
vessel that offended his eye, or crush 
an insect that annoyed him; but 
when the vexed mood had passed, 
he forgot even without forgiving. 
His present wrath against Raoul had 
more of human nature about it, and 
was likely to be the more lasting. 
But while the first feeling amongst 
Raoul’s late companions was joy at 
his escape, there soon succeeded a 
very natural apprehension for them- 
selves, Perhaps the consciousness 
of many among them that they would 
willingly have had a hand in it, had 
they dared or found safe opportunity, 
made them assume at once that Sir 
Godfrey would accuse them of a guilty 
complicity. Baldwin, the only one 
present who could really have been 
accused of any unlawful communica- 
tion with the prisoner, bore the bold- 
est front of all. 

“‘ He is gone,” said he ; “and I for 
one am right glad on’t.” 

“And so am not I,” said old 
Stephen, looking cautiously round 
him before he spoke; “what is to 
become of him, poor youth? though 
Sir Godfrey be a rough master by 
times, better ride after him than be 
running the country. If he had been 
content to bide where he was, things 
would have been like to go easier for 
all of us.” 

“ There will be a grand stir about 
it, when our worshipful lord comes 
to hear,” said one of the serving-men, 
who had been with others to examine 
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the Falcon Tower; “the bar of the 
window is cut clean through, as I 
could cut a carrot: I never saw the 
like—it was never Master Raoul’s hand 
did that.” 

“He hath had help in the business, 
no doubt,” said Baldwin. “ But give 
us our morning’s drink, none the less, 
Stephen — trouble never sat lighter 
yet upon empty stomachs; and [ 
would fain not be choked with dry 
bread, whatever else is to happen to 
me.” 

Stephen had paused upon the 
celler' step, astounded at the intelli- 
gence, with his empty measures in 
his hand. He cast a suspicious 
glance at Baldwin before he pro- 
ceeded to fill them, for he alone was 
aware of the squire’s charitable visit 
to his imprisoned companion, and 
naturally supposed that he might 
have assisted him to escape; but he 
was too honest-hearted te hint his 
suspicion to the others. There was 
a slight uncomfortable feeling how- 
ever amongst the party at their 
morning meal; for the more all the 
circumstances of the escape were in- 
vestigated, the more evident did it 
become that the prisoner had been 
aided from without; and it was 
highly probable that some one of 
those present was in possession of a 
secret which he dared not impart to 
his fellows. Nearly all the house- 
hold were present, except the chap- 
lain and Gundred, but these were 
the two very last persons upon whom 
any such suspicion was likely to fall: 
the chamberlain, because he was un- 
derstood to be devoted to his master’s 
interests, and was, besides, at all times 
more ready to lock up a man than 
to release him; and the chaplain, be- 
cause every man there present felt in 
his own heart, that if they had him 
once locked up safe in the old tower, 
they would take care to keep him as 
om there as bolts and bars could make 

im. 

Sir Godfrey was astir early as 
usual; and as none of his retinue 
conceived that it fell: within the line 
of their duty to acquaint him with 
the fact of Raoul’s escape—which, in- 
deed, they would have been them- 
selves ignorant of but for Baldwin's 
surreptitious visit—he had summoned 
Gundred to attend him, and made 
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his way to the Falcon Tower with 
this intention of questioning the cul- 
rit, now that his blood had surely 
ad fall time to cool. Those who 
saw him go there made up their 
minds at once not to cross his path, 
if they could avoid it, on his return; 
but from more than one eylet-hole or 
turret-window of the old manor there 
were eyes watching him with mingled 
fear and curiosity as he stopped at 
the door. Gundred had to apply the 
key with some force to the rusty 
bolts before they yielded. An ex- 
clamation of surprise broke from him 
as he preceded his master into the 
dungeon, for a glance was enough 
to convince him that there was no 
prisoner there. Sir Godfrey stooped 
through the low doorway, and pushed 
his attendant aside. 

‘Escaped, as I live!” said the 
knight, as he looked round him. “I 
thought thou hadst been a safer 
jailer, Gundred—what cursed negli- 
gence is this?” To any other of his 
followers his tone and language would 
hardly have been so moderate. 

Gundred did not at once reply; he 
was engaged in examining the place as 
carefully as the dim light allowed. It 
was not until de Burgh had repeated 
his question in somewhat more em- 
phatic terms that he spoke at all, and 
when he did, it was more with refer- 
ence to the result of his own investi- 
gations than in deprecation or self- 
excuse. 

“The tackling was strong enough 
to hold half-a-dozen men, much less 
a child like that; but there has been 
a piece of workmanship here I never 
saw the like of.” 


He produced the hand-bolt, the 
link cut through cleanly and evenly. 
While Sir Godfrey was examining it, 
he reached up to the window. 

“ Here is the stanchion, too—good 
iron, near an inch and a half thick— 
with as pretty a cut in it as the 


other. Marry, the tools that could 
do this might work a way through 
hell gates, if they had time enough.” 
There was a mixed feeling in Gund- 
red’s mind—his mortification at the 
escape of his prisoner was scarcely 
so strong as his admiration of the 
masterly way in which it had been 
effected. ; 

“He could not have done this 
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alone,” said the knight, after glanc- 
ing at the window-bar. 

“No,” replied the chamberlain ; 
“clever as my young sir thought 
himself, this was a point beyond him. 
I have heard of tools that would do 
the like of this, but I scarcely believed 
it.” 
“Did you set any watch on the 
place ?” asked the knight. 

“Nay, I had no orders to do that, 
as may be in your worshipful remem- 
prance. He lay here safe enough, 
as I deemed. It passeth my poor 
comprehension,” continued the cham- 
berlain, still studying the severed 
iron. 

“Tt is an ill-managed business,’’ 
said Sir Godfrey, sourly; “there are 
wiser heads than yours, Gundred, 
about the manor, and we had need 
look more warily to ourselves, if we 
would not have them prove our mas- 
ters after all—in other matters than 
smith’s work.” 

There was. a meaning in his tone; 
but if his hinted suspicion was meant 
to point to the Italian chaplain, he 
did not choose to give it more open 
expression. 

“After all,” he said, “the young 
knave will have punished himself 
pretty heavily for his bold speech. 1 
had scarce dealt so'hard with him 
as to cast him forth to beg his 
bread.” 

“The place is well rid of him,” 
said the chamberlain; “he was good 
for little, that ever I saw, but to 
spend more money on laces than 
would keep a better man in meat 
and drink, and to twang his gittern 
0’ nights, when honest folk would fain 
sleep, if they could.” 

“There was the making of a good 

knight in him, none the less,” said 
his lord. “I wish you could have 
seen him, Gundred, when he sprang 
at me like a young wolf-hound after 
I strack him—it was thanks to Sir 
Nicholas that his dagger had not 
made close acquaintance with m 
ribs. Faith, I was rather hasty with 
him, too, I doubt ; but he was a fool 
to chafe me.” 
_ “Will it please, you, Sir Godfrey,” 
inquired the chamberlain, “that we 
shall raise the country after him? it 
were surely easy to retake him, if we 
make search at onee.” 
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“ Let him go hang,” said the knight 
angrily. “Can ye take me the ar- 
mourer that forged this ?” 

He held up to his follower’s view 
the broken end of one of the steel 
saws, which had attracted his notice 
as it lay on the ground at their feet, 
glittering in the ray of sunlight that 
streamed into the dungeon by the 
narrow window. Raoul had broken 
it when his tedious work of deliverance 
was all but completed. 

Gundred took it from his master’s 
hands, and examined it with admir- 
ing attention. The Spanish smith 
who had tempered it had sold its 
fellows for fifty times their weight in 
gold, and died without disclosing the 
secret of their manufacture. 

“The like of it was never seen in 
these parts,” said the chamberlain, as 
he returned it. 

“ Nor carried in an esquire’s girdle,” 
said de Burgh. ‘‘Canst take me 
the owner of this plaything, I ask 
thee ?” 

“T have heard much talk of Sara- 
cen steel,” said Gundred in a care- 
less tone, without looking at his 
master. 

“And wouldst have it this might 
have been some trophy from the Pay- 
nims—ha?” said the knight, turning 
round towards him. 

“‘ Nay, I know not whence it came 
—it may be a work of Mahound him- 
self, for aught I can tell of it.” 

“ Enough”—said his master, setting 
his teeth as he turned to leave the 
place—“ we shall know more of this 
anon. Follow me now, Gundred—I 
have a charge for thee.” 

The chamberlain, locking the door 
as carefully as if he had a dozen pris- 
oners in safe custody, followed Sir 
Godfrey into his cabinet, and in a short 
time was on his road to Willan’s Hope, 
cha: with the same message which 
Raoul had contumaciously refused to 
deliver. 

The knight of Ladysmede and his 
guest held graver discourse than 
usual over their morning repast. 
Sir Godfrey himself pushed away, 
after a few hasty mouthfals, the 
tempting slices which the esquire, 
who knew his vigorous appetite, 
placed before him, and let the flagon 
stand beside him almost untouched. 
He ordered the chamber to be cleared 
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before the attendants had well done 
their office, and related to his com- 
panion, as soon as they were alone, 
the circumstances of Raoul’s escape. 
Sir Nicholas listened with his usual 
quiet demeanour, and was not loud 
in his expressions of surprise even at 
the mode of its accomplishment. He 
did more justice to the good fare than 
his host, and though he also drank 
sparingly, it was his habit. Bat the 
other rose and sat down again from 
time to time, with even more than 
his usual restlessness and impatience. 

“ And now, as touching the lady of 
Willan’s Hope,” said Sir Nicholas, “ it 
were time to bethink us of some less 
delicate messenger.” 

“T have despatched Gundred 
thither even now,” replied de Burgh ; 
‘‘T would I had taken your counsel at 
the first—though I tell you now, I 
would far rather have trusted the boy 
if he would have obeyed me. I knew 
not till to-day what a nest of traitors I 
have about me.” 

“You had best have carried your 
message yourself,” retarned his 
friend; “the fair dames yonder 
would surely have come to the lure 
then.” 

“They would have read the fulse- 
hood in my face,” said Sir Godfrey, 
with a scowling laugh; “I can swal- 
_ low a lie in my conscience passably, 

but it ever sticks in my throat when 
I try to put it into words. I would 
givesomething for your smooth tongue, 
Le Hardi; but you have had more 
experience in the ways of the wicked 
than I have.” 

The Crusader smiled at the compli- 
ment— one of his most unpleasant 
smiles, which changed the whole ex- 
pression of his otherwise handsome 
features. 

“Words may fail us, though, at 
times—a bold hand, never. You will 
match me there, de Burgh. But tell 
me, is Father Giacomo of your council 
in this matter ?” 

* No,” said his companion, shortly. 

“ And why not? we shall need his 
service, if all goes as we would have 
it; and it were surely safer to make a 
fiend of him at once ;—he knows far 
too much already, as you tell me, to 
make an enemy of.” 

“May the fiend take me if I know 
whether I am to hold him as friend 
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or enemy at this moment! Ever 
since he carried the boy away, there 
has ‘been little more, I fancy, than a 
hollow truce between us; yet for 
years he has been true to me, and he 
had long ago been a beggar and an 
outcast but for me.” 

“T can well suppose that he is a 
tool that needs wary handliog,” said 
Sir Nicholas; ‘‘ but he must be dealt 
with in this business, and that 
speedily, if we would not have him 
meddle in it to our confusion. “If it 
ya you, I will speak with him my.- 
self.” 

‘Speak when and as you will,” said 
de Burgh; “it may happen that 
you shall understand him better than I 
2 But I would not trust him too 
ar.” 

The intercourse between Sir God- 
frey and his chaplain had of late 
ceased almost entirely. They were 
as much strangers as it was possible 
for those to be who continued mem- 
bers of the same household, and 
observed towards each other the 
decent courtesies of life. In the few 
words which did from time to time 
pass between them, Father Giacomo 
showed more outward respect to his 
patron than before; while Sir God- 
frey’s words and manner were apt to 
be rudely sarcastic, and such as, a 
short time back, he would have been 
slow to venture upon with such a 
master in the art of reply. Seldom 
now did the priest appear at meal- 
times, and never remained to share 
in the noisy conviviality which some- 
times succeeded, when Sir Godfrey 
could welcome to his board some 
more genial companion than the too 
abstemious Crusader. Great part of 
his time was spent still—as had been 
his constant practice—in long soli- 
tary walks to a distance from the 
manor: and when he was within the 
walls, he confined himself more strictly 
than ever to the little oratory in the 
turret, which, besides its communica- 
tion with Sir Godfrey’s own cham- 
bers, had a small’ external staircase 
of its own, and where his lamp, io 
despite of the chamberlain’s protest, 
might often be seen burning far into 
the night. 

It was here that Sir Nicholas found 
him, when he resolved to confide to 
him his determination to obtain, with 
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the sanction of the king and of her 
guardian, the hand of the heiress of 
Willan’s Hope. The two men looked 
at each other, as the Italian, without 
even a shade of surprise expressed in 
his countenance, rose and greeted cour- 
teously his unexpected visitor; and 
before any words beyond those of 
mere formality had passed between 
them, each was perfectly aware that 
he was the object of the other's 
doubt and distrust. And again Sir 
Nicholas felt an uncomfortable im- 
pression that he had seen those eyes 
elsewhere, before he met them at 
Ladysmede. 

He judged wisely that, in a nego- 
tiation with Father Giacomo, it was 
best to speak to the point at once. 
Any kind of diplomatic circamlocu- 
tion, or fencing with the real ques- 
tion to be discussed, he felt would be 
time and breath wasted, if not worse ; 
for, strong as Sir Nicholas might feel 
himself in the art of language to con- 
ceal his thoughts, he knew that in 
that art he now stood before at least 
a rival master. 

‘‘T think,” said he, “ Father Gia- 
como, it would be for our interest to 
be friends.” Even this assumption 
of honesty, selfish as it was, hardly 
sat well upon him. 

The Italian’s eyes, though not his 
lips, smiled as he replied, and the 
knight felt that the humility of his 
bow was ironical. 

.“ You have need of my service?” 
he said. 

Sir Nicholas found that the priest 
could be fally his equal in sincerity. 

“I have,” he replied, continuing 
the conversation in the Italian’s own 
language, which he spoke admirably 
for an EKoglishman, and hoping by 
this means to win something of 
the stranger’s confidence—*I have, 
father, and am prepared to pay for 
it in kind.” 

“You speak the Tuscan in perfec- 
tion, Sir Knight — you have been 
much in Italy ?” 

Le Hardi assuredly had not come 
there to be questioned as to his tra- 
vels and adventures; but he re- 
plied with a courteous smile, 

“There are few lands I bave not 
travelled in, father; in Italy among 
the rest—but it is long ago—is it 
possible that we have met there ?” 
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“Possible enough,” replied the 
other carelessly, ‘‘though such a 
chance were unlikely —I went little 
beyond the walls of my cloister 
there.” 

The knight tried in vain to recall 
those eyes peering from beneath a 
cowl in some Italian street. He must 
have seen them ; of that he was more 
strongly convinced than ever. 

“T have need of your services, 
Father Giacomo,” he resumed, deter- 
mined to confine himself if possible 
to the actual business of his visit— 
“in a matter which I have much at 
heart. And to prove to you that I 
can return your good-will, let me say 
that I am somewhat in your secrets 
already ; I know where the boy Giu- 
lio is in keeping — the knowledge 
shall be safe with me.” 

The chaplain only replied by a 
courteous bow. 

Sir Nicholas found himself obliged 
to begin the conversation again. “I 
am, as you may know, well-nigh a 
landless man.” 

The chaplain bowed again. 

“T would wed with wealth and 
beauty, Sir priest : churchman as you 
are, you will not blame me in this?” 

The chaplain smiled. 

“Men say indeed,” continued Sir 
Nicholas, encouraged a little by this 
token, “that the Church would fain 
keep both for itself; and, under your 
favour, what with mortmain and 
the cloister—to say nought of less 
legitimate methods — she gets the 
lion’s share; but you will not grudge 
us poor men of the world the 
crumbs ?” 

“I will grudge no man that which 
he wins fairly, Sir Knight.” 

“TJ will win what I seek fairly,” 
replied Sir Nicholas, — “with my 
sword and spear. In plain words, I 
seek the love and the lands of the 
lady Gladice, Sir Godfrey’s fair ward. 
I have the good knight’s word, King 
Richard’s special sanction——” 

——‘ But not the maiden’s con- 
sent,” added the chaplain quietly, 
without raising his eyes. 

“That,” said the knight, by no 
means disconcerted, for he was pre- 
pared to fiod his companion inti- 
mately acquainted with the designs 
and movements of most of the house- 
hold—* that I shall not wait to ask.” 
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“Or have already asked, and are 
little pleased with the answer ?” 

Sir Nicholas moved uneasily, and 
turned his face away. 

“Suppose it were so,” he answered 
with an unreal laugh,—“ what does 
a maiden know of her own fancies? 
A little loving compulsion, in these 
cases, Father Giacomo, is often the 
only thing required.” 

“So are English maidens won? 
it is hardly so with us in the south. 
Yet it is a marvel to me,” continued 
the priest, looking steadily at the 
crusader, “‘that a knight of such a 
presence and such gentle and gra- 
cious discourse, as I may say most 
truly, should fail to find favor in 
ladies’ eyes.” 

Sir Nicholas’ face grew dark under 
the Italian’s searching glance; but 
again he spoke in what seemed a bold 
and honest tone. 

“T have been wedded once, Fa- 
ther ; it may well be that I am the 
worse skilled in wooing again.” 

‘‘So!” said Giacomo, in a tone of 
courteous surprise and sympathy ; 
“T can well understand you, Sir 
Knight ; your love lies with the dead : 
but you need the broad lands, and 
you would be generous and faithfol 
to her who could bestow them on 
you. You speak honestly and well— 
you cannot feign a passion, but you 
promise honour and good faith ?” 

“Ay, more, by heaven!” said 
the Crusader, thrown now somewhat 
off his guard by the other’s open 
speaking. “I wedded where I 

ought I loved—it was an idle folly, 
and has passed; but I love now— 
love with a passion of which a 
youth’s fancies are but the imagina- 
tion—which you, fenced in by the 
vows of your priesthood, may have 
learned to cast from you, but which 
masters sense and reason in a nature 
like mine! Bat you are not my con- 
fessor, Father.” 

“No, nor you mine,” said the 
priest; “we may speak the more 
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honestly therefore. Listen, if you 
will. I have loved once; not,” 
he said in a tone of sarcasm which 
he seemed unable to restrain, though 
his words were earnest and empha- 
tic—‘* not with a love like either of 
yours. I loved, and I did a wrong; 
and the love and the memory live 
with me for ever. I see a buried 
face, Sir Nicholas—not only in my 
dreams, but day and night the vi- 
sion of her I loved and wronged is 
before me. Not always, but sudden- 
ly, it comes—the same pale, sad, re- 
proachful face : it starts before me in 
the full glare of daylight—meets me 
in the deep shadows of the woods— 
looks into mine at the banquet, till 
all faces round grow indistinct — 
looks not in accusation, but in tender 
sorrow—checks the light word upon 
my lips, rebukes the evil thought ia 
my heart, and seems like an angel 
holding back the sinfal passions 
which shut me out from heaven—I 
see it now !” 

His searching eyes had left Sir 
Nicholas’ face, and were fixed with 
a stony glare upon the tapestry 
beyond. The knight turned round, 
pale and shivering, as if he too ex- 
pected to see a face behind him. 

“The church I serve,” continued 
the Italian after the silence of a 
moment, ‘‘teaches us that there is 
one Hell, and one Redeemer—I tell 
you, Sir Knight, there are redeemers 
upon earth every day, that suffer to 
save us—if it may be—and a 
about us every hour, of spirits sent 
to torment us before our time! Go 
your ways, Sir Nicholas; you have 
my promise—I will help you to your 
bride.” 

The priest, as he spoke the last 
words in a cold ionless voice, 
turned away as if to close their inter- 
view ; and the knight whose wonted 
self-possession had now wholly failed 
him, after some hurried and almost 
unintelligible words, rose and left the 
little chamber. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE JOURNEY. 


If Raoul’s feelings had been less 
profoundly interested in the service 
which brought him to the gates of 
Michamstede, he might possibly have 


shown more embarrassment in his in- 
terview with the lady-abbess in her 
parlour, As it was, he spoke out his 
message with so much simple earnest- 
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ness, that the wise and gracious lady 
who ruled the house, though she 
crossed herself with a slight shudder 
of pious propriety when he named 
his connection with Sir Godfrey de 
Burgh, not only gave him readily the 
information which he required, but 
pressed upon him with almost mother- 
ly kindness the refreshment which 
his boyish frame really much need- 
ed, but which he would have impa- 
tiently refused, and even now, saving 
a draught of wine, scarcely more than 
tasted. She would also willingly 
have kept him longer in conversa- 
tion, if he had not seized the first 
moment that courtesy allowed him 
to continue his journey. Gladice had 
been well known to the abbess from 
her childhood, for she had been an 
inmate of the convent for some 
months immediately after her moth- 
er’s death ; and it was with no little 
satisfaction that the lady Brunhild 
now gathered, from the fact of Raoul’s 
being charged with a message from 
her to the Bishop of Ely, that the 
young heiress at length intended to 
place herself under his protection ; 
for she had more than once herself 
gently pressed upon her the wisdom 
of seeking peace and happiness in 
the religious life, and such she con- 
fidently trusted would be the result 
of her interview with the prelate; fur 
she knew that William of Ely’s wishes 
in the matter corresponded with her 
own. Not that the unscrupulous 
churchman took much care for the 
interests of his order, but he would 
rather have seen the fair lands of 
Willan’s Hope swelling the revenues 
of the church than enriching any 
adventurous friend of Sir Godfrey’s ; 
and it was much more convenient to 
free himself at once from any trouble- 
some claims on his protection which 
their present owner might prefer, by 
bestowing her safely in the cloister, 
than by engaging in any contest with 
her guardian as to her disposal in 
marriage, He had some pride in the 
beauty and spirit of his young kins- 
woman, and had treated her, in their 
slight intercourse, with much con- 
sideration: if he could have secured 
Sir Godfrey’s consent, he would 
gladly have strengthened his own 
influence in those quarters, by be- 
stowing her hand and revenues on 
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some follower of his own; but he had 
cared little of late for anything but 
his own ease and pleasures. 

Raoul rode on, revived by the 
generous wine of the convent, and 
cheered in spirit by the hope of doing 
useful service. He met with the 
prelate of whom he was in search 
even sooner than the abbess’s informa- 
tion had led him to expect. Three 
hours’ brisk riding, after he left the 
convent walls, brought him within 
sight of the towers of Ely. The 
bishop had not. yet arrived at his 

alace, nor was it there that Raoul 

ad expected to find him; but he 
had learned at Michamstede that 
he had lain, two days ago, at a castle 
some twenty miles distant, which 
formed one of the private residences 
of Hugh, Bishop of Durham, who 
now sat as lord chief-justice for the 
king, and was a personal friend of 
Longchamp. Halting in the city 
only long enough to rest his horse, 
and having ascertained from the 
bishop’s domestics that, although 
they had orders to be in readiness to 
receive him at any moment, the day 
and hour of his arrival there were in 
fact very uncertain, as their master’s 
movements were wont to be, the 
squire was soon again in the saddle, 
content: to think that the object of 
his journey would be gained before 
nightfall. Scarcely, however, had he 
cleared the suburbs of the city when 
he met upon the road a single rider. 
Judging him by his dress and bear- 
ing to be of near his own degree, 
Raoul, who was prudently resolved to. 
lose no opportunity of gaining in- 
formation in a district wholly strange 
to him, checked his horse as the other 
was passing, and saluted him with 
some inquiry as to his route. 

The stranger seemed in haste, for 
after a brief reply to Raoul's ques- 
tion, he would have passed on, with- 
out pausing to interchange any of that 
courteous gossip between solitary way- 
farers which, in the utter absence of 
all our modern facilities of com- 
munication, was almost the rule of 
the road. 

“One thing more I pray of your 
goodness— know you aught of m 
lord of Ely’s movements ?” said Raoul, 
nothing daunted by the stranger’s 
seeming impatience. 

16 
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“My lord of Ely?” The traveller’s 
steed was easily reined up again, for 
he seemed more glad of a breathing- 
space than his master. “Have you 
business with his holiness, young 
sir?” ° 
- “JT have; and have ridden far since 
morning to seek him.” . 

“Then,” said the other, “ you may 
count your journey well-nigh ended. 
If it please you to turn with me, my 
lord will be in his own palace of Ely 
in the space of an hour. I am bis 
poor esquire of the body, at your ser- 
vice.” 

In spite of Raoul’s youth, and his 
present disordered apparel, there was 
something in his free and gal- 
lant bearing which won at once 
courtesy and respect from his new 
acquaintance, who in the service of 
the magnificent prelate had mixed with 
men of many nations and degrees. 

Raoul was puzzled at first how to 
introduce himself, as he felt bound in 
courtesy to do, in reply to the other’s 
announcement of his own position. 
But the boy’s natural impulse was to 
speak the truth, and he had wisdom 
enough, unused as he was to difficul- 
ties, to follow that safe and simple 
policy. 

‘‘T am of squire’s degree also, gen- 
tle sir ; I served the knight of Ladys- 
mede—until this morning.” 

“T remember to have heard of 
him,” said the other. “It will be 
best that you turn again with me, as 
I said; I dare hardly promise to get 

ou speech of his holiness to-night — 
he will be tired, it is like, with travel, 
and my lord of Durham is in his com- 
pany; but I will see you fairly lodged, 
and you shall do your master’s errand 
in time to ride homewards again to- 
morrow.” 

“ Thanks for your ready courtesy,” 
said ‘the young esquire, with some 
little hesitation ; ‘‘ bat my message to 
the lord bishop comes not from Sir 
Godfrey. I ride to-day upon a lady’s 
service, and did I not fear to seem too 
bold, I would go forward to meet the 
bishop, who, if I have gathered aright, 
is even now upon the road. I have 
scarce five words to trouble him with, 
but I shall hardly be easy until they 
are said.” 

“Nay, in that case,” said the 
bishop’s esquire, smiling, “ride on, 
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in heaven’s name. I never rode on 
ladies’ errands, and will by no means 
venture to judge of their urgency. 
But I trow I may no longer delay 
mine own. There will scant 
preparation for my lord's reception 
* itis. I trust we may yet meet at 

y.” 

He put his horse to its speed, as if 
to make up for the interruption ; his 
parting speech being more creditable 
to his discretion than to his veracity. 

Raoul proceeded at a slackened 
pace, doubting in his own mind how 
far the urgency of the lady Gladice’s 
message might suffice to justify him 
in the eyes of others, (for in his own 
it took precedence of all other con- 
siderations) in stopping the papal 
legate upon the king’s highway. He 
felt no hesitation as to his line of 
action; but as he watched every turn 
of the road for the appearance of the 
bishop’s cavalcade, and thought with 
himself in what terms he might best 
accost so high a personage, and what 
reception he might probably meet 
with, he began to look forward to 
the interview with a tremulous 
anxiety which he had not felt until 
now; and when the spears and ban- 
ners of the escort who rode in ad- 
vance of the two prelates appeared 
suddenly over the brow of the hill 
up which the road had . been gradu- 
ally winding, scarce two hundred 
yards ahead of him, the courage and 
self-possession which had sustained 
the boy through the trying incidents 
of the past two days wholly gave 
way, and he began to tremble like a 
child. In great part it was physical 
exhaustion; for he had tasted no 
food that day, with the exception of 
the few morsels which the abbess 
had almost forced upon him, and the 
wine which he eagerly drank 
had served rather to {stimulate his 
powers for the time than to supply 
the place of wholesome refreshment. 
Dizzy in brain and sick at heart, he 
drew his horse up by the roadside, 
and was well-nigh unconscious that 
the foremost of the train had already 
passed him, and that he was almost 
in the presence which he had come so 
far to seek. 

The escort of lances, who rode 80 
noisily by, cast rude and cdntempta- 
ous glances at the young stranger 
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as they passed, and bandied among 
themselves rude jests upon his sad 
and weary look and jaded horse, 
which, happily for Raoul’s peace of 
mind, fell upon ears that would have 
been dull at that moment even to 
direct personal insult. They were 
the foreign riders whom William of 
Ely, to the indignation and disgust of 
his own countrymen, kept in his pay, 
and by whom he loved to be continual- 
ly surrounded. ‘They were drafts from 
half the nations of Europe — Flem- 
ings, Brabanters, Béarnois, Hainaul- 
ters, and many whose nationality 
might have been as doubtful as their 
characters. Amongst them were a 
few Englishmen, the most reckless, per- 
haps, of the whole band. The pre- 
late seldom moved from place to 
place in his official capacity without 
being attended by some four or five 
hundred of these armed retainers, 
who spread alarm and disgust 
wherever they went, although dis- 
cipline was administered by their 
own leaders, whenever any graver 
complaint than usual reached the 
ears of the prelate, with a severity 
which was unknown in more regu- 
larly constitated forces. It seemed as 
if the haughty and careless churchman 
took a pleasure in defying the 
feelings and prejudices of the nation ; 
and he succeeded by this conduct 
in neutralising the respect and the 
high reputation which he might 
fairly have acquired, during the 
king’s absence, by an administration 
which, though arbitrary, was on the 
whole just, and by a lavish munificence 
at all times popular with English- 
men. 

The band of horsemen passed on, 
in their loose array, with shouts and 
laughter, exchanging their ribald wit 
with each other in their peculiar 
jargon, in which German, French, or 
Anglo-Saxon predominated according 
to the speaker’s extraction ; and still 
Raoul leant forward wearily on his 
saddle-bow, watching their disorderly 
march with a dreamy half-unconscious 
gaze. They were followed by a troop 
of minstrels, also on horseback, wear- 
ing their lord’s livery of scarlet and 
tawny, with tabors, trumpets, cor- 
nets, and other instruments, the com- 
bination of whose sounds produced at 
the best more noise than harmony, 





and who plied their art occasionally, 
playing a few notes in or out of time 
and tune, according as breath and in- 
clination suited them, and producing 
an effect upon sensitive ears 
which might have made the noisy 
mirth of the spearmen sound melo- 
dious by comparison. At their head 
rode an officer, habited in cloth-of- 
gold farred with ermine, and bear- 
ing apright a tall silver wand in 
token of his office, whom Long- 
champ, with the assumption of 
princely dignity which he was wont 
to affect—not without some show of 
reason, since he was virtually regent 
of the kiogdom—had named his 
“ King of the minstrels,” in imitation 
of the style assumed by the chief mu- 
sician in the royal courts of France 
and England. It was Helion de Blois, 
reputed the most perfect . master 
of his art in all its branches, whom 
Philip of France had vainly endea- 
voured, by threats and promises, to 
retain to be the grace and delight of 
his royal table; for the minstrel, 
proud in his degree as any monarch, 
and capricious as a flattered beauty. 
preferred the more appreciating taste 
—or the unbounded liberality—which 
even among the courtiers of a foreign 
prince were unanimously ascribed to 
William of Ely. 

There followed a large body of 
armed retainers on foot, of some- 
what more reputable character, be- 
cause of less noisy pretension, than 
their mounted comrades: they moved 
at a rapid walk, which broke occa- 
sionally into a long swinging trot, ena- 
bling them easily to keep pace on the 
march with the heavy Norman and 
Flemish korses on which the 
spearmen rode. At least fifty knights, 
or holders of knight’s fees, each in 
complete armour and strongly mount- 
ed, formed the immediate personal 
escort which preceded and followed 
the legate. ight in front of him 
was borne the banner of the 
Holy See ; and side by side, in dress 
and equipment almost the least con- 
spicuous of the glittering show, on 
two quiet-paced palfreys, such as 
might beseem churchmen, and which 
looked almost diminutive beside the 
stately chargers of some of the 
knights of high degree who kept the 
post of honor next the legate’s per- 
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son, rode Longchamp and his brother 
prelate of Durham. The legate him- 
self, indeed, had a noble war-horse 
led by two esquires close behind 
him ; for he loved better, like many 
of the prelates of his time, to assert 
his military position as a feudal 
baron than his spiritual dignity. 
He wore a suit of plain but costly ar- 
mour ; Hugh of Durham, his ordina- 
ry episcopal habit—the scarlet rochet 
and close black cap. Behind them 
followed chancellors, chaplains, and 
secretaries, and a long array of small 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who, in some 
real or nominal capacity, were the 
inevitable companions of their supe- 
rior’s official progress. 

The baron—for his degree was no 
less—who bore the sacred banner be- 
fore the papal legate, was now nearly 
opposite to Raoul; and though the 
youth had raised his head and was 
gazing open-eyed at the bishops as 
they approached, still his conscious- 
ness of all that was passing before 
him was little more than the con- 
sciousness of a dream ; the words in 
which he had meant to address the 
prelate had passed from his mind, 
his tongue and his senses failed him 
alike, and even the purpose of his 
weary journey was well-nigh forgot- 
ten, when he was rudely awakened 
for the moment from this trance-like 
apathy. One of the knights who 
rode on the left hand of the banner 
had cast his eyes upon the young 
horseman who was halting—out of 
idle curiosity, as it seemed to him—by 
the roadside. He made a side move- 
ment towards him as the standard was 
borne past. 

“ Uncover, sirrah, to the banner of 
the Holy See—where got ye that hea- 
then nurture ?” 

Raoul lifted his hand mechanic- 
ally to his cap, and doffed it at 
once with some incoherent words of 
apology for his unintentional offence. 
But in the sudden action he startled 
both his own and the knight’s horse ; 
and after some jostling, the latter 
backed so as to threaten incon- 
venience to the prelates who rode but 
a few paces in the rear. The knight, 
with a stifled oath, half inclined to 
resent the young stranger’s awkward- 
ness as intentional, seized Raoul’s 
rein, and checked his horse so vio- 
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lently as almost to bring him on his 
haunches. Quite lost to all sense of 
the high presence in which they were, 
the esquire raised his riding-wand, and 
aimed a feeble blow at the knight as he 
leant forward in his stirrups. 

There were loud cries of indignaton 
from those who saw the action, and 
a confused movement which threat- 
ened more inconvenience to -the 
bishops than the poor esquire’s 
mistake. Bot Raoul neither heard 
nor saw it. He had sunk down gently 
from his horse, and lay on the ground 
in a swoon. 

This result did not serve to lessen 
the confusion. Many thought that the 
knight had struck him ; and a few of 
those who had seen what they account- 
ed his insolent disrespect, were not 
slow to murmur that he had de- 
served it. None cared to render him 
assistance ; and bad he not fallen al- 
most directly in the bishop’s path, the 
train might have ridden on and left 
him where he lay. 

William of Ely, who trampled 
without scruple on the feelings and 
remonstrances of a nation, would not 
lightly have spurned a beggar from 
his feet. He had seen something of 
the encounter, and thought as others 
did, that his own follower, zealous 
for the honour of Heaven, had struck 
to the ground the irreverent stranger 
who had refused or neglected to pay 
due homage to its representative. 
But he was not content to see the 
youth lie there motionless and sense- 
less, whatever might have been his of- 
fence. 

“Look to him, some of ye,” he 
exclaimed; “hath he taken any 
hurt ?” 

The great man’s humanity was 
contagious ; and footmen ran for- 
ward, and knights prepared to dis- 
mount, to offer help to the stranger 
in whom their lord was pleased to 
show an interest. But Raoul had 
found a friend already. A young 
man—who, in spite of his plain dress, 
might be judged a person of some 
consideration, since he rode close 
behind the Bishop of Durham, side 
by side with the legate’s chancellor 
and secretary—had already dismounted 
and left his place in the procession, 
and was standing by the side of the 
fallen esquire. 
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“T sorely know his face,” said he 
to the others who now pressed round 
him; “he is a near neighbour of 
mine, or I much mistake.” He raised 
Raoul’s head gently on his arm, and 
looked at him closely. “ What hath 
chanced to him?” He had been too 
far in the rear to see clearly what 
had passed. 

‘‘He overreached himself in strik- 
ing at me, and so fell from his horse, 
I reckon,” said the knight who had 
first accosted him. “ He rode at me 
as though he bad been mad, and I 


did but check his horse. The foolish . 


youth hath surely had a cup of wine 
more than he can carry.” 

“Nay, it is. hardly that,” said the 
other, looking kindly into Raoul’s 
pallid face. 

Longcbamp and his brother pre- 
Jate had stopped ; and the Bishop of 
Durham, either out of humanity or 
curiosity, turned his palfrey’s head 
towards the group, but the gather- 
ing crowd of heads prevented his 
seeing anything distinctly.” 

“What is it, Waryn?” he asked 
of the young man who was support- 
ing Raoul. 

“This poor youth hath fallen from 
his horse, reverend uncle,” he an- 
swered, as the others moved aside; 
“he is in a swoon, as it seems to me, 
for there was no blow given.” 

“Let some leech look to him, if it 
be your lordship’s good pleasure,” 
said Hugh of Durham, turning to 
Longchamp; “there be such in our 
company, | may safely avouch.” 

“A leech, ho there!” said Long- 
champ, turning to those behind him ; 
“we should have some half-score of 
them with us, Jews and Christians, 
if they have not fallen out and cut 
each other’s throats by the way. 
Send a brace of them hither—I com- 
monly run them in couples, brother,” 
he continued, addressing the Bishop 
of Durham, “in hopes that one rogue 
may hold the other in check. I have 
mostly found that when the Gentile 
advises bloodletting, the Jew swears 
by the beard of Aaron that it were 
rank murder in such a case; and 
where one compounds a fever-drink, 


the other will hear of naught but a 
cordial; so my knaves are fain to 
swallow both, for the little faith they 
have left them is in gifts of healing. 
In mine own case, I thank both for 
their counsel, and follow neither.” 

Two or three of the mediciners, of 
whom there were several in the pre- 
late’s motley train, whose art was 
half charlatanism and half supersti- 
tion, were hurried up from the rear 
in obedience to their patron’s order. 
They were for once unanimous in 
declaring, as was tolerably plain al- 
ready to common-sense observers, 
that the youth had fainted, and 
seemed to be suffering from exhaus- 
tion. 

“Who and what is he, Waryn?” 
said the Bishop of Durham, who 
had been told that his nephew pos- 
sessed some acquaintance with the 
stranger. 

“He is esquire, as I believe, to 
Sir Godfrey de Burgh. I have seen 
him often in his train, and have 
heard that he comes of gentle blood.” 

“He has fallen early into a goodly 
fellowship,” said his uncle. 

“Bring him away among ye in 
some fashion,” said Longchamp, 
growing impatient at the delay; 
“there shall be lodging found for 
him at Ely, and the whole rascality 
of leeches shall deal with him there. 
We can do no more for him, were 
he of the blood-royal.” 

The council of mediciners, after 
some little discussion among them- 
selves, the tone of which ‘they pru- 
dently moderated so that little of it 
should reach profaner ears, had ad- 
ministered to Raoul some recipe 
which had at least the effect of re- 
viving him a little. He opened his 
eyes, looked with a sick and weary 
glance round him, and made an at- 
tempt to rise. There were plenty of 
ready hands now to assist him; and 
in a few minutes he had recovered 
sufficiently to be mounted again upon 
his own horse, and, supported by a 
groom on either side, to ride back 
slowly in the rear of the company 
to the bishop’s palace at Ely. 
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“Tue awaking of a giant shakes 
the earth,” says the Arab proverb. 
The rousing of the English nation 
from its slumber, to open its eyes on 
the state of its navy, was as the 
awaking of a giant. It was a rough 
rousing, and a heavy shake; but the 
sleep is broken, and the slumberer 
has started to a lifefulness of effort 
which will prove to the world that 
the might of England did but sleep, 
and that it is equal and vigorous as 
ever to battle for the supremacy of 
the seas. The slumbers are, how- 
ever, dangerous. It so fell that this 
awakening found us with an interval 
betwixt us and peril; there was yet 
a space intervening before the pre- 
cipice, yet time for safety and re- 
trieval. Had the alarum been defer- 
red—had the ambitions of monarchs 
sought a different field, and their 
secret preparations taken a different 
direction—had we reposed on the 
security of assured strength, and risen 
to see, on one side of the Channel, 
ports filled with ships and trans- 
ports, on the other only hulks, a few 
guard and broken-down block-ships, 
the day might have dawned when 
the greatness of England would have 
departed, and its glory been obscured 
by a darkness which would have 
shrouded it for ever. 

It is well that our warning has not 
come from such a crisis of danger. 
The warnings brought by conviction 
are more salutary even than those 
which come as the cries of panic 
and alarm—their lessons are more 
rational, their results more effective. 

The nation has awoke, not with 
fire and slaughter on its shores and 
its homesteads, but to the deliberate 
conviction that the strength of its 
navy had not a sufficiency for de- 
fence, much less for the assertion of 
supremacy. 

The calm resolve which this warn- 
ing has evoked, the unanimous feel- 
ing by which this conviction has 
been manifested, are signs of healthy 
strength and innate reliance, which, 


though less understood by other 
people than by ourselves, must and 
will bear to the powers of Europe an 
expression of supremacy. 

Such an assertion, however, if it 
be even affirmed by commensurate 
results, will not be enough, should it 
only provide for present need and 
present emergency. It must have an 
assurance for the future as well as 
the present. The state of the navy 
has been adopted as a national charge 
—a national responsibility; and it 
will now be a national crime if there 
be not given to it a magnitude and 
a permanency, which shall be abso- 
lute and uncontrolled by the policy 
of cabinets, the expediency of finance, 
or the demands of factions; which 
shall insure a naval might equal to the 
standard of the greatness, position, 
and destiny of England and its people. 

A standing navy can alone assure 
this—a navy of ships and of men, 
fleets and crews, which, in magnitude, 
shall poise the navies of the world, 
in permanency defy alarm, the vicis- 
situdes of politics, or the changes of 
administration, and which shall pos- 
sess a capacity for expansion suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a great 
struggle or a great defence. Less 
than this is not enough for national 
safety, or the supremacy in which it 
is involved. Such supremacy, cer- 
tain and manifest, would be also the 
surest of peace-agencies— it would 
avert attack and promote neutral- 
ity, which can only be maintained 
with dignity when it is maintained 
in strength. The nation which fears 
not war, and is prepared to meet it, 
has always a power to avoid it; in 
weakness lies the danger and the 
difficulty of neutrality. 

The first, the only aim, how- 
ever, of naval supremacy with us, is 
national security and defence, and 
this can never be attained except by 
the union of all the conditions we 
have named. The will of the nation 
will certify a sufficient magnitude to 
the navy for the present, but the na- 
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tional will is apt, after a great exer- 
cise, to nod and doze in complacency 
over its products. Then a time ma 
come —as it has been before, so will 
it be again—when the tactics of party 
demand a reduction in the budget, 
and then, in the lull, when few are 
caring, few observing, ships will be 
dismantled, seamen dispersed, arti- 
sans dismissed, dockyards reduced to 
the lowest ebb of retrenchment, and 
the national will, if aroused by any 
crisis or menace, would find, perhaps, 
that it had scarcely means to resist 
an invasion of gun-boats, and that. in 
the construction of a fleet or navy it 
must begin the work over again. 

A great navy, without assured per- 
manency, would be only a delusion 
and a danger. Men trast much in 
the past ; they would know that there 
had been a strong naval force, and 
believe that it still existed ; and should 
any doubts or suspicions arise, they 
would be soothed and comforted by 
statistics and totals which would 
confound real ships with skeletons, 
and conceptions represented merely 
by a few planke, or a board with a 
name painted thereon. 

The navy should be the navy of the 
country, of the people, not of a min- 
istry or government—a certain fact, 
which could not be altered in its suffi- 
ciency for defence without the know- 
ledge and approval of the nation—a 
fact which, in magnitude, might defy 
comparison or danger, in permanency 
be established beyond the power of 
reduction below the standard of safety 
—in expansion be equal to the needs 
of the fature, or the threats of ag- 
gression. What should be the stand- 
ard of its magnitude? What the 
conditions of its permanency? What 
the extent of its expansion? These 
are questions all pressing vitally on 
us, and which must be solved whilst 
there is time for practical issues, 
whilst the direction of the strength 
of our competitors on other projects 
offers the opportunity of advance, the 
vantage of progression. What should 
be the magnitude of our navy, must 
be a question of comparison and of 
national position. 

The position is that of the first 
naval power of the world—the com- 
parison involves all the fleets and 
navies which singly or in combina- 
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tion could dispute or overthrow that 
position. To be the first naval power 
is, as we have said elsewhere, the 
condition of the existence of Eng- 
land as a great power. It is no pre- 
sumption of ambition, no design of 
ageression, but the rightful assertion 
of her own place among nations. To 
be less is to be nothing —to decline 
from this point of supremacy is to 
endanger the commercial ascendancy 
which makes ber wealthy, and to 
abandon the colonial imperialism 
which makes her great. This posi- 
tion of supremacy is life, very life to 
England. Let its vitality stagnate, 
or its sources fail, let it droop or 
wither from neglect or maltreatment, 
and the old name, which has been a 
power and a glory among men, may 
become a byword and a reproach. 
The strength which can uphold this 
life and maintain this supremacy, 
must be equal or superior to all the 
forces which can imperil or threaten 
it. The forces which can thus be pos- 
sible foes are the navies of the world. 
They have heretofore been arrayed 
in hostility to us. The present phase 
of the world’s politics gives no assur- 
ance that such a contingency may 
not occur again—and the magnitude 
of our navy must, as a necessity of 
safety, match the united magnitude 
of those which can unite to attack 
us. Since they last challenged us, 
the navies of the world have very 
much altered their classification, 
and now there are two only whose 
combination of line-of-battle power 
would be dangerous. France and 
Russia are the two great rivals who, 
by the construction of steam navies, 
are still asserting a pre-eminence as 
first-class naval powers. America is 
strong in frigates, in the armaments 
and size of her different ships, and in 
her management and knowledge of 
steam; and the other navies which 
have not progressed in the application 
of the new power, would still present 
a formidable contingent of ships and 
seamen. [t may not be probable that 
these may be all at the same time our 
enemies; but in a matter so vital, 
we may not depend on probabilities, 
we must prepare for possibilities. 
The life or death of a nation cannot 
be left to the chances or casts of 
politics. 
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To determine the magnitude, there- 
fore, of the navy of England, we 
must return to an estimate of its pos- 
sible opponents. France, as we stated 
in a former paper, numbers 31 line- 
of-battle ships afloat, and 37 frigates, 
and in the year 1860 contemplates 
possessing a total force of 40 steam 
liners, 6 iron-plated frigates, 30 screw 
frigates, 19 paddle-wheel frigates, and 
26 steam transports. 

Russia, though checked in her ef- 
forts by the loss of two divisions of 
her fleet, and the “ treaty obligation 
not to re-establish a naval arsenal at 
Sebastopol, is devoting her naval re- 
sources to increase her Baltic fleet, 
which will in the course of the next 
year amount to 40 steam-ships of the 
line, all the sailing ships being con- 
verted into steamers.” * 

The Austrian, Swedish, Dutch, 
Danish, and Spanish navies have as 
yet, we believe, only two screw 
liners —one Austrian, one Dutch 
—and few steam-ships of a large 
size; but they could muster an ag- 
gregate of about 30 sailing line-of- 
battle ships; not all, perhaps, ver 
efficient. Some of these, the Dutc 
especially, are in a state of progress, 
and the Northern States would be 
always strong in the numbers and 
quality of their seamen. Thus, 
should England stand once again 
against the world in arms, she would 
enter the lists against combined fleets 
which in different quarters might 
assail her. With 82 screw and 
about 50 sailing line-of-battle ships, 
supported by large bodies of heavy 
frigates, and swarms of smaller ves- 
sels, a naval war would scarcely 
begin with such a coalition ; but ina 
conflict with one or two of the great 
owers our resources would be too 
eavily taxed to admit of the pre- 
parations necessary to meet an in- 
crease of foes. The nation which may 
stand against the world in arms 
must have arms for the world. The 
navy which is to the safeguard of 
England and the protector of her 
destinies, should be equal in numbers 
or power to the collective fleets of 
war-ships which float on the seas, 
and should have a capacity of expan- 
sion which would enable it to com- 
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pete with the growth of new navies 
or the revival of old ones. Is it at 
present equal to this high require- 
ment? There are now floating on 
the seas or in the harbours of Eng- 
land, 40 screw liners and 35 sail- 
ing ships, which perhaps, until they 
are made more valuable as converted 
liners, may nearly balance the sailing 
force which would be opposed to 
them. At the commencement of the 
financial year 1860, it is calculated 
that we shall have 50 line-of-battle 
ships and 34 frigates ready for ser- 
vice. France, at the same time, would 
command 40 screw liners, 4 iron- 
plated ships, and 46 steam-frigates, 
Thus, single-handed, navy to navy, 
people to people, we need not shrink 
from comparison or fear the issue. 
But the balance is so even, so well- 
poised, that the alliance of another 
navy on one side or the other would 
turn the scale, and it behoves us to 
see how the comparison would stand 
should the fleets of Russia be joined 
to those of France. We believe that 
the estimate given of them by Sir H. 
Douglas is overrated. In 1854-55, 
Russia had only 2 screw liners; and 
resolute as that power has ever been 
in the pursuit of a purpose, it is giv- 
ing too much credit to its energy to 
suppose that in four years, and those 
years following on the exhaustion of 
a disastrous war, it could produce 38 
ships, even by the conversion of old 
material. Should the number be 
much less, and not exceed 15 or 20, 
which would be ready during the 
next year, as stated by the reports of 
eye-witnesses who have returned from 
Cronstadt this summer, the combina- 
tion of such a force with the navy of 
France would establish a preponder- 
ance which might give it the com- 
mand of the Channel, leave our ports 
open to attack, our shores to in- 
vasion. Should even our fleets exhi- 
bit an equality in numbers, their ne- 
cessary dispersion to guard our colon- 
ies and our military stations would 
prevent a concentration sufficient for 
our home defences. Both these rival 
naval powers, also, possess the means 


‘of equipping and manning their ships 


on the instant, and their neighbour- 
hood would enable them speedily to 
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follow the word by the blow — the 
menace by the action. The disad- 
vantage, too, under which Russia 
would operate, in single combat, from 
having her pots closed by the ice for 
many months in the year, would be 
annulled were she in alliance with a 
country which could offer her ships 
a harbourage in the “cinque ports 
militaires.” 

Such combinations, such coalition, 
may be sneered at, laughed down by 
politicians, especially now that it is 
the fashion to repose on the faith 
and good intent of sovereigns; but 
the people of England, with the ex- 
perience of New-year’s greetings, se- 
cret treaties, and secret preparations, 
might prefer to rely on a formidable 
navy and stalwart seamen, rather than 
put their trust in princes. 

The present age and the policies of 
the age give no warranty to England 
to confide her safety and immunity 
to aught save her own power of de- 
fence. What, then, should be the 
magnitude of the navy which would 
insure such defence ? 

One hundred sail of the line was 
the old stand-point of England’s 
naval might. It often rose above, 
sometimes on emergency doubled 
itself, but never fell below until 
peace agitations and financial expe- 
dients tampered with our strength 
and stagnated our resources. 

The standard of the old times 
should be the standard of the present. 
A bundred screw liners, and sixty 
or seventy powerful frigates — the 
smaller craft and gun-boats are al- 
ready in proportion to such a force 
—would only constitute a navy cor- 
responding with the responsibility 
of a nation whose destiny it is to 
uphold against the world the supre- 
macy of the seas. We have seen 
that our navy is below — miserably 
below this standard. The next point 
is to see whether it has inherent in 
itself an expansion which may attain 
it. It is announced, and announced 
too as a sort of triumph, that next 
year we shall have 50 line-of-battle 
ships afloat, and that in 1861 the 
number will be increased to 56. We 
shall then have arrived at the end of 
our material, built, building, con- 
verted, and convertible. e shall 
have wrought out the new, and used 
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up the old. This result, however, in- 
spires confidence in statesmen, they 
exult in it, brandish it as a defiance 
to the call of the country for defence. 
Even a gallant admiral has stated 
that “ with 50 sail of the line in two 
divisions—one ready for sea, and one 
in a forward state—we might defy 
the world.” Such confidence sup- 
poses that we should have only one 
power to encounter, and betrays a 
rather hazy experience of the past, 
and a blind forecast into the future. 
In what great naval war have we 
ever been allowed to battle with any 
one navy single-handed? What is: 
there in the aspect of present poli- 
tics to encourage a belief that, in the 
event of another, we should not be 
challenged to join issue with a com- 
bination? After our late essay of 
strength especially, it would be only 
a coalition which would dare to 
attack us, and such a contingency, 
now that absolutism wields the 
might of the great military peoples, 
is neither contrary to probabilities, 
nor to the principles by which the 

licies and ambitions of empires have 

n directed. 

Our prosperity is an offence, our 
constitution a reproach, our supre- 
macy a barrier to existing systems 
and existing doctrines of govern- 
ment; and spite of the confiding 
faith of politicians and peace-dogma- 
tists in the soft-tongued phrases and 
affectionate assurances of powers and 
diplomats, we know that there has 
been and is a feeling among the 
mighty ones of the earth, which 
would lead them to regard our humi- 
liation as a triumph, and our decline 
among nations as a victory to the 
principles and systems they repre- 
sent. There are few, if any, of these 
mighty ones who have not suffered 
defeat or foil from us—few in whom 
it bas not left a bitter memory—few 
in whom this memory has not bred 
an impulse to avenge and retaliate. 
This is a eonsideration which must 
enter into our calculations. 

Fifty sail of the line may enable 
us to defy France, to defy Russia, but 
they are not enough to defy both— 
not enough to defy the world. They 
would barely suffice, according to the 
statistics given by great authorities, 
to form a first line against a junction 
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of these two great navies, leaving no 
reserve to redeem a reverse or con- 
summate a success. Our block-ships, 
despised and rejected as they are in 
all classifications—regarded as neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor even good red 
herring, would doubtless, where there 
was an approximation to equality, 
turn the tide of battle; otherwise 
and even then they would swell the 
numerical force without giving a 
corresponding reality of strength, and 
thus detract from the honour of 
victory or multiply the disgrace of 
defeat. Our flotilla of gun-boats, too, 
might exhibit a power of war un- 
known in the tactics of the past, 
which would balance the superiority 
of a line of battle, but this would 
depond on the skill with which they 
were handled and on the projectile 
force of their armament. But the 
honour, the safety, the life of such 
an empire as England may not be 
trusted to makeshifts, or calculations 
of new war-forces, or the ingenious 
views of diplomacy ; they must be 
based on the surest and the strongest 
reliances in inherent strength and 
resources. It may be good diplomacy 
to court the favours of foreign 
potentates by weakness, and to de- 
pend on the forbearance of allies, but 
it is better’ patriotism to provide for 
every possibility of attack, and pre- 
pare every means of defence. 

Neither the present state, then, of 
the British navy, nor its prospec- 
tive state in ’61, can be accepted as 
a finality. Fifty-six line-of-battle 
ships cannot be the limit of our pre- 
parations, but as this number will 
represent the total in process of con- 
version and construction, it will be 
well to see what are the means of 
expansion by which this number can 
be extended to reach the old stand- 
point of one hundred ships of the 
line. The Surveyor of the Navy has 
stated, “that the force in the dock- 
yards before the last increase of ship- 
wrights and apprentices was not 
more than sufficient to build three 
line- of- battle ships, three frigates, 
and six sloops per annum, besides 
executing the necessary repairs ; and 
that this number ought to be pro- 
duced every year, merely to maintain 
the navy on a proper footing.” This, 
however, provides not for an increase, 
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but only for keeping up to a certain 
existing standard. At this rate the 
stand- point could not be reached 
in 15 years, as out of the 45 liners 
which would have been then con- 
structed, 10 at least would be re- 
quired to fill the places of those 
which had become ineffective from 
age and service. Thirty years is the 
estimated duration of a ship, and 
many of our present fleet would ere 
the period named have reached the 
allotted terms. This is, however, 
only a calculation of maintenance ; 
that of extension would be much 
greater, and require a large increase 
of means and appliances. Our dock- 
yards present a building-space equal 
tothe effort. They occupy altogether 
an area of 866 acres, and contain 32 
docks and 44 building-slips. Of 
the slips, 25 or 26 are adapted for 
line-of-battle-ships of different classes. 
According to French authority, a 
liner occupies two years in building 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and generally four or five; 
our returns show that of the ships 
which are promised in ’60, “ one was 
laid down in °55, two in ’56, one in 
57, and four in ’58,” so that as far as 
regards building-space we might in 
two years, counting from 1860, when 
the slips would be empty, attain the 
grand stand-point of England’s navy. 
But will the building-power cor- 
respond with the building-space ? 
The Secretary of the Admiralty 
has announced that with the pre- 
sent labour- power the dockyards 
can turn out in one year 46,000 
tons of shipping, and that. if we 
were pressed for ships, by giving 
the shipbuilders a four months’ 
start they would be able to build 
half-a-dozen very large corvettes 
per month in the merchant yards, 
and the steam machinery that 
could be produced would be in pro- 
portion. Thus, under an emergency 
—and the present is an emergency— 
the construction of corvettes, gun- 
boats, &c., might be left to the private 
yards, and the whole power of the Go- 
vernment establishments be concen- 
trated on liners, or the class of ships 
which would sapply their place, and 
the very large frigates. The average 
tonnage of a modern screw line-of- 
battle ship is about 3500 tons, that 
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of a first-class frigate about 2400 ; so 
that our building-power would repre- 
sent ten liners and five heavy frigates 
annually, besides those of the latter 
class which could be built by contract. 
Thus the work of expansion, with the 
resent disposable agencies, would 
extend over four years, or five—mak- 
ing allowance for a fair start. This is 
a longer period than we should wish to 
see intervene between what is and 
what ought to be the state of our 
navy, and we would fain see it dimi- 
nished by extra efforts; but even at 
this rate we should have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the proportions every 
ear increasing towards fulfilment. 
The cost of this expansion is the next 
consideration. A three-decker, in 
construction alone, without counting 
ber masts, &c., and machinery, costs 
£106,000 in mere labour and material 
--a second-rate would be less, of 
course —so that the completion of 
ten liners might be calculated as 
under £1,000,000 a-year. This would 
be doubtless a tremendous item, as 
the whole cost of labour (including 
superintendence and material at the 
dockyards at home and abroad) for 
building, repairs, &c., amounted only 
in 1858-1859 to nearly three and a- 
half million. But the outlay would 
be only one of anticipation in its 
great excess ; for in future years, after 
the stand- point had been reached, 
there would be soiely the cost of 
maintenance and repair, and that, 
with ships comparatively new and 
efficient, would be light enough: we 
believe, too, that outlay is not the 
great question at present—that the 
will of the nation is defence, and that 
it is willing to possess at any cost. 
Financiers and peace - apostles 
would doubtless denounce this as a 
war establishment. But it is hard to 
say what, in the present day, is a 
peace and what a war establishment, 
or how soon the one may be changed 
into the other. The question is, 
whether we should have peace with 
a war cost, or a peace cost with 
the constant risk and panic of war. 
The time to which economists refer 
with the greater unction as the gold- 
en age of peace and retrenchment 
is the latter part of the year ’44 or 
the beginning of 45. e had then 
nine line-of-battle ships in commis- 
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sion out of eighty-eight afloat, and 
this number included guard-ships, and 
flag-ships "on foreign stations The 
defence of our shores was left to two 
war-ships. Our navy will never 
again fall to this low mark, but 
should it ever be reduced to what 
politicians recognise as a peace estab- 
lishment, and should some word or 
phrase be thrown at our plenipoten- 
tiary by a great potentate, on some 
New- year’s morn or other great 
anniversary, which would show us 
war looming in the distance, though 
like a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, bow could our peace arma- 
ments. be converted into war ones, 
so as to meet the crisis? Ships do 
not spring into existence in a few 
weeks or months; men are not col- 
lected from the four quarters of the 
globe in an instant’; and the economy 
which left Eugland unprepared or 
defenceless, would thus strike at the 
very heart of her life. What mourn- 
ing would there be throughout the 
land should the gazettes of victory 
even announce such holocausts of 
slain as we have lately read of! What 
indignation, what humiliation would 
there be, should this blood have 
been poured out in defeat! What 
long faces and bitter hearts there 
would be in Liverpool and Hull, 
should it be told that our merchant 
ships had been stopped on the seas 
and carried into foreign ports! What 
wailing and gnashing of teeth in 
Manchester, when tidings came that 
our ports were closed and our trade 
suspended! Would there not be 
then general sorrow and remorse 
that the country had not insured 
peace at a war cost, rather than 
peace estimates paid for in slaughter, 
spoil and ruin? The delusion that 
mankind will fraternise over cotton 
bales, and that bills of exchange and 
bills of lading shall be the future 
tokens of brotherhood, has been 
rudely dispelled; and it is now a 
forced fact, that if we would sit 
under our own vine and our own 
fig -tree—if we would send forth 
our ships in safety on their missions, 
if we would insure product for our 
industry, prosperity and progress for 
our people, it must be under the 
shadow of great armaments, Thus 
it is, must ever be, when despotisms 
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hold the balances of peace or war. 
There is no security save in strength. 
When strong men arm, he who would 
keep his house must be stronger than 
they. The magnitude of the material 
force of the navy ought not to be, and 
cannot be safely, below this old stand- 
point of one hundred sail of the line. 
But even should this be achieved, 
how is its permanence to be assured ? 
How is it to be preserved, strong and 
* intact, against the inroads of economy 
and political tactics? There seems 
only one means—publicity. The na- 
tion has assumed to itself the respon- 
sibility of its defence, and it has a 
right to demand a knowledge of the 
state and disposition of the means 
which it has provided for that pur- 
pose. The Navy List is at present a 
mystification—a puzzle to the unin- 
itiated as great as a table of loga- 
rithms, or a Bradshaw's Guide, or an 
Egyptian scroll. The uninitiated may 
wade through columns of Sphynxes, 
Bulldogs, Alarms, &c., without know- 
ing more of the real strength of the 
navy at the end than at the beginning. 
It need not be so. The Navy List 
might be an open book, which all who 
run may read. 

Let the screw-ships of the line 
actually afloat and fit for service be 
included in one list according to their 
: Classes, not alphabetically—those in 
commission being noted as usual. 
The screw frigates, smaller vessels, 
and gun-boats, might follow in the 
same order. Then should appear 
separate lists of the liners (steam), 
frigates, &c., which were in progress, 
the state of. forwardness and the 
probable date of completion being 
noted under each. The summary 
might be closed by a return of the 
sailing - vessels, guard-ships, hulks, 
&c., which are rather accessories to 
our strength than realities. Thus 
even the most newly- fledged legis- 
lator might inform himself of the 
state of the navy without references 
to secretaries or officials, and the 
country know fully and surely on 
what it might depend in the hour of 
danger. The great objection to this 
plan has always been that it would 
give too accurate knowledge to for- 
eign powers. This implies a confes- 
sion of weakness. Strength needs no 
concealment or maystification. The 
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fact is, that we cannot and do not 
mystify foreign cabinets. The bu- 
reaus Of France, Russia, and all the 
governments which desire it, can get 
and do get as accurate information 
of the state of our ships, ‘our dock- 
yards, the number of our seamen, 
and our war resources, as is possessed 
by the Lords of the Admiralty them- 
selves. Any mystery or unintelligi- 
bility will only keep in the dark those 
who require to have the fullest light 
on the subject—the people of Eng- 
land. 

The magnitude of our navy should 
then, as a necessity of national safety, 
be equal to the aggregate navies of 
the world; and its permanency in 
quantity and efficiency of material can 
be only assured by its actual, real state, 
in these respects, being made patent 
and plain, that the country may have 
the responsibility and power of its own 
defence. 

The great import of this magnitude 
and permanency is increased, too, 
by the fact that, though our main 
strength may lie in producing ma- 
terial, and our difficulty be the rais- 
ing of man-power, any sources of 
war strength are more quickly and 
readily developed, and brought into 
reserve, than ships: any exhaustion 
or deficiency in these may, in a parti- 
cular emergency, be fatal. In a race 
of construction we could outbuild 
any or all maritime people; but, to 
commence the competition, we should 
start on equal terms with them all. 
Possessed of a number of ships suffi- 
cient to meet every possible attacking 
force, we might send forth fleet after 
fleet,—for in such a crisis, with the 
great resources of our mercantile 
marine, it might be easier to find men 
for our ships than ships for our men,— 
and then rely on our great product- 
power to increase our superiority and 
maintain supremacy. ; 

In the present state of foreign 
navies and foreign policies, we believe 
that 100 ships of the line, built, afloat, 
and ready for commissioning, would 
be essential for this purpose; and we 
believe that it is a force which the 
country would rejoice in, and will- 
ingly create. The burden now im- 
posed on us by the “reconstruction 
of our navy” will be borne unmur- 
muringly; its continuation for two 
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or three years more would render de- 
fence no longer a question or a doubt. 
For such a result the nation would 
not hesitate to give. It has less re- 
Juctance to give than financiers to 
ask; it has less sympathy than is 
supposed with pinched and pared 
budgets, when these mean also cur- 
tailed armaments. It will give, when 
it knows how and for what it is 
giving ; when it knows that it is 
giving for realities and not chimeras 
—that it is giving for real fleets and 
armies, seamen, soldiers, ships, guns, 
engines, which may defend its shores, 
and uphold its empire, and not shams 
and idealities which would break 
down and disappear at the first shock 
of war. 

If we may not be content with the 
magnitude of the navy, there is great 
satisfaction in considering the pre- 
sent constitution of its elements, and 
the designs and principles on which 
it is being constructed. Of the fifty 
liners which are to be afloat in 1860, 
there will be four three - deckers 
carrying 131 guns, three having 800 
horse- power, and one 700 — three 
of 121 guns, two bearing 1000, and 
one 500 horse-power — one of 102 
guns and 400 horse - power — seven 
two-deckers of 100 guns and up- 
wards, with horse - power varying 
from 600 to 800. “Thus England 
has 15 ships of 100 guns and up- 
wards, carrying collectively 1694 
guns, and engines of 10,800 horse- 
power.” She will have 23 or 24 of 
90 or 91 guns, with horse-power vary- 
ing from 400 to 800. The rest are 
80-gun ships of 400 horse - power, 
9 of which are converted. Of this 
force 27 have been converted from 
sailing-ships, and 23 built for screws. 
Of the former it is needless to say 
much ; they were necessities: they 
presented material ready for conver- 
sion in much less time, and at much 
less cost, than new ships could be 
built, and were therefore seized upon 
to meet the demand of a steam- 
navy. They belong to different sys- 
tems and schools, which of course 
varied in the adaptability of their 
designs to the new power. Man 
are good, strong ships, carrying their 
guns and engines well; and as these 
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are not proposed as models, but 
merely provided as exigencies, and 
as, in case of a naval war in the pre- 
sent time, they would be op to 
an equal or rather greater proportion 
of ships of the same class and style 
in the navies of Russia and France, 
they may be regarded as co’ 
answering the purpose for whic 

they were intended. 

The creations of the present school 
of naval architecture are, we believe 
(as was stated in a former paper), to 
be models of excellence — that is, 
ships built of timber and encased in 
iron are henceforth to be a line-of 
battle power in naval warfare. It 
would be scarcely profitable to trace 
the progress of the systems by which 
we have advanced step step to 
our present science of shipbuilding. 
Some of the old principles have been 
retained, others, especially those of 
the school immediately preceding the 
state of transition, have been aban- 
doned as inapplicable to present 
modes and requirements: ail, how- 
ever, even the most faulty, are iden- 
tified with some improvement. “The 
changes which our navy has under- 
gone embrace not minor variations 
merely, bat entire and unprecedented 
transformations, consequent mainly 
upon the introduction of steam.”* 
It was necessary that the dimen- 
sions of our ships should be much 
enlarged, and that the tonnage 
should be largely increased; “this - 
difference arose partly from the in- 
troduction of the engines and fuel, 
but it is also due to a wise increase 
in the carrying power of the ship, 
independent of her steam requisites.” 
Again, “ the form of our present ships 
has been adapted by the introduac- 
tion of fine lines to the circumstances 
attendant on screw propulsion, 80 a8 
to insure those high speeds for 
which our navy has lately become 
remarkable.”+ These advan 
were, however, to be united to others 
— mobility, stability, stowage, fight- 
ing-room, the power of carrying a 
large armament, a steady platform 
for guns, and extreme handiness. In 
the war of which we have lately 
been receiving the records, the vic- 
tory was ever gained by projectile 
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force and mobility. The same prin- 
ciples, we believe, must prevail 
afloat. Handiness of movement will 
and must have great effect in naval 
actions and naval tactics. It will 
be a question of raking or being 
raked, of giving or receiving a broad- 
side ; and that, with the present arma- 
ments, will be a question so vital 
that the ship which can turn most 
quickly, and answer her helm most 
readily, would have superiority, 
which, if properly used, would be 
equivalent to victory. The new 
projectiles will all require greater 
accuracy of aim and steadiness of 
fire; so that a stable platform, to 
give due effect to the long ranges, 
will be an indispensable quality. 
This combination of fighting with 
motive power, of size with mobility, 
of tonnage with speed, has, we be- 
lieve, been happily achieved in the 
construction of our new ships: even 
now, however, the Surveyor of the 
Navy has declared that the proceed- 
ings of naval architecture must be 
based on experiments, and experi- 
ments alone, and that “there are a 
few great points yet to be fixed for 
fature guidance.” Among these the 
principal are the determination of 
the amount of steam-power required 
for each ship, and the advisability of 
obtaining speed under steam by 
means of length and fine lines. The 
first is being established by repeated 
experiments ; and with regard to the 
latter, the Surveyor states, “ until it 
shall have been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that the great length which is 
necessary to high speed under steam 
alone does not materially interfere 
with the ready performance of the 
evolutions which may be required of 
men-of-war under any circumstances, 
it would not be prudent to depart 
otherwise than gradually, and after 
sufficient experience, from the dimen- 
sions and forms of the ships which 
have been found to possess every 
good property."* The experiments 
on this point have been tested to the 
utmost in the ships, especially the 
frigates which have been lately 
built. The Orlando, carrying 50 
guns, has 1000 horse- power and is 
300 feet in length—that is, 50 more 
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than the Renown or Diadem. High 
speed is doubtless of paramount im- 
portance in the present day, but it is 
a question whether handiness and 
mobility can be safely sacrificed to 
it. Ships of this extraordinary length 
would {have a difficulty in turning, 
except in a great space, and their 
utility in operating under batteries, 
in narrow channels, or even in an 
action, would thereby be much less- 
ened. However, this point is in 
safe hands. The men who are de- 
ciding it are not theorists or intui- 
tive architects, but men to the mat- 
ter born, who have made it a science 
and a study, and based it on experi- 
ments of trial and practice. There 
is one other result,and no mean one, 
which has been directly or indirectly 
caused by these changes, and that is 
the great improvement in ventilation 
and accommodation. When we look 
at the old ships, in which a man of 
average height could only creep be- 
twixt decks, see the narrow space, 
and feel the stifling atmosphere in 
which men were formerly compelled 
to exist, we cannot but rejoice in 
the accession of health and comfort, 
which, by the great increase of air, 
room, and light, must be afforded to 
the seamen in ships of the new 
class, 

Yet these noble vessels, we are told, 
must shortly give place to a new 
power, and the Donegals, Renowns, 
and Dukes of Wellington become 
ere long as obsolete as the Victories 
and Impregnables of a former time. 
Henceforth, according to new theo- 
ries, the ships must be smaller, carry 
fewer and larger guns, be coated 
with or built of iron; and it is sup- 
posed that these, stationed at long 
distances, would effectually disable 
or sink line-of-battle ships of greater 
size, and bearing greater number of 
guns, This supposition is based on 
the relative force of projectiles, and 
of resistance possessed by each, and 
does not at all take into considera- 
tion the influence or effect of the 
man-power and the man-spirit which 
must ever direct the motions, and 
determine the action, of an en- 
gine of war. This idea of battles 
settled by long balls, and at distances 





* Extracted from Mechanic’s Magazine. 
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where the combatants could scarcely 
see one another, reminds us of the 
mode adopted by Peruvian and 
Chilian armies for arranging fighting 
matters a Ja distance, though it was 
probably less bloodless and destruc- 
tive. When the rival troops came 
in sight of one another, the drummers 
on each side marched to the front, 
and began with all their might to 
beat a point of war, and the soldiers 
shouted with all their might and main, 
until one army manifested a great 
superiority in the power of lungs 
and drumstick, and the other then 
withdrew, leaving the field to the 
conqueror. 

As long as pluck and daring are 
elements of human nature, men will 
never submit to be mowed down or 
sunk, at an interval of miles, without 
attempting to close, if they have the 
power. It was said that rifles and 
rifled cannon would decide military 
operations at long ranges, and that a 
close encounter, a hand-to-hand fight, 
or a bayonet-thrust, would be a thing 
unknown in modern combat; and yet 
in these late battles the bayonet has 
done more deadly work than ever, 
and positions have been carried by 
the rush of men. Unless these 
armour- ships have some marvellous 
speed which enables them to keep 
their foes at their own distance, 
there will be closing too in naval 
actions, and then, spite of plates and 
coating, size and broadsides will 
tell: the traditions, too, of boardin 
still remain,.and the iron sides woul 
be little proof against seamen swarm- 
ing over the nettings, or dropping 
from the fore yardarm, cutlass in hand, 
as in the time of old. 

If we are sometimes slow in in- 
vention, and in adopting ideas, our 
mechanical skill and energy enable 
us to embody them better when we 
see their utility or necessity, than 
even the projectors or originators. 
If not first in invention, we are 
generally best in adaptation. Our 
Enfield is a decided . on 
the Minié conception; the Armstrong 
is an advance on the Napoleon rifled 
cannon; and we are about to give 
the experiment of the “ frégates 
blindées” a much fuller development 
in the steam ram. The French trial 
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of proof-armour has been confined to 
sheathing ships built with the scant- 
ling of three-deckers, or old ships 
razeed with thick iron plates, and pro- 
viding them with engines 800 or 900 
horse - power. We are ing it 
much farther. The steam ram is to be 
“a wrought-iron vessel of t size, 
strength and steam-power.” “Hr 
length will be 380 feet; her breadth 
58 feet; depth 41 feet six inches; 
and her tonnage will be 6000 tons.” 
This monster of the deep is to be 
propelled by engines of 1250 horse- 
power, at the rate of sixteen knots 
an hour. The attempt at impene- 
trability is carried to the utmost in 
her construction, and must be fairly 
tested now if ever. “The keel is 
to be of immense slabs of wrought 
iron, and the ribs which spring from 
it are of the same material ; the iron 
a which commence 5 feet be- 
ow the water-line, are placed over 
beams of teak 14 feet thick, are 
15 feet long by 3 feet bregd, and 44 
inches thick.’ “The main and 
upper decks will be of iron, and 
will be carried on beams of wrought 
iron, to which both ribs and decks 
are {bolted ; while along the whole 
vessel, from stern to stern, are im- 
mensely solid wrought-iron beams at 
intervals of 5 feet inside the ribs, 
which are again crossed by diagonal 
bands, tying the whole together in 
a perfect net-work. The iron plates, 
however, shield only the fighting 
portion of the vessel, about 220 feet 
of the broadside; and the bow and 
stern are coated only with wrought- 
iron plates of 14 inches in thickness 
over 2 feet of teak; but both bow 
and stern are so crossed and re- 
crossed in every direction with water- 
tight compartments, that it is a 
matter of perfect indifference whether 
they get riddled or not, and each of 
these ends is shut off from the en- 
gine-room and fighting portion of 
the ship by continuous massive 
wrought-iron transverse bulk-heads, 
so that, supposing it possible that 
both stem and stern should be shot 
away, the centre of the vessel would 
remain complete and impenetrable 
as ever. still offering in all 24 inches 
of teak coated with 5 inches of 
wrought iron to every shot.”* — 





* Times, June 30. 
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This would seem the very model of 
resistance, a defiance to projectile 
power. We must remember, how- 
ever, how man attained the perfec- 
tion, as it was supposed, of impene- 
trability by casing himself in iron, 
and how he was driven out of his 
armour by its own unwieldiness and 
the new force of projectiles. This 
monster tortoise-ship is also to be 
very formidable in her offensive qua- 
lities, and is to carry thirty-six of 
Armstrong’s guns of 100 lb., twenty- 
eight on her main deck, and eight 
on the upper. Of the upper -deck 
armament there will be two pivot- 
guns forward and two aft. Inde- 
pendent of these she would be able 
to throw in a broadside a ton and a 
half of metal, if 100 }b. be the real 
and not the nominal weight of the 
shot. 

Thus we have a tremendous repre- 
sentation of offensive and defensive 
power. Here is a mass from which 
shot of 10d&lb. could be thrown at a 
distance of nearly five miles, and 
which would at such range be im- 
penetrable to any missile or projectile 
which might strike her. It could 
move, too, at the rate of sixteen 
knots an hour, a rate which might 
enable it to keep whatever position, 
with regard to other ships, might 
be required. Is there any draw- 
back? The ram would weigh, when 
fally equipped, armed, stowed, and 
provisioned, 9000 tons ; and this, to- 
gether with her extreme length, sug- 
gests unwieldiness. It is not known, 
too, how she would carry her guns 
in the sea way, what water she would 
draw, or how manageable she might 
prove in bad weather or in narrow 
channels. On her possession of these 
qualities would depend her great 
superiority as an attacking force. 
It must be admitted that the ram, 
constructed according to plan, would 
be impervious to shot or shell fired 
at a long range; nothing save a 
direct fire could hurt her. is is also, 
we believe, as certain that at close 
quarters her impenetrability would 
not be proof against a concentrated 
broadside of heavy wrought -iron 
shot. The question, then, will be, 
whether this tortoise - vessel can be 
constructed with speed and mobilit 
enough to keep the distance at whic 
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she is impregnable, and take up the 
position which would enable her to 
give fall effect to her projectile 
power: if so, wooden ships must 
become an obsolete force. This is 
the problem which has yet to be 
solved ere we abandon our present 
ships as useless, fit only to rot, or be 
cut down and sheathed in iron. It is 
an important, it is also a very difficalt 
one. 

The aggressive capacity is not to 
be confined to projectiles. There is 
also to be the ram power. It is 
designed that she shall not be able 
only to batter ships at a distance, 
but to crush and sink them by ran- 
ning at them. “The mode in which 
she attacks will be to run straight 
at the enemy, taking him, if possible, 
in the stern or quarter;” and it is 
then supposed that, with the great 
weight and speed, she might sink a 
line-of-battle ship in three minutes. 
The bow is made strong enough to 
bear the shock of the encounter ; “ her 
bowsprit is to be made telescopic, 
in order to be housed on board be- 
fore striking the enemy.” ‘To escape 
any share of the injury she would 
inflict, “‘ her crew are to be prepared 
to retire to the stern to avoid injury 
from her own masts and spars, which 
would certainly fall by the board; 
the engineers are to stand by to re- 
verse the engines, in order to clear 
her of the wreck of her antagonist.” 
This sounds very theoretic, very com- 
plex and unpractical. So much de- 
pends on so many conditions. The 
blow must be struck in the right 
place ; the engines must be reversed 
exactly in time to escape not only 
from falling spars and wreck, but 
from the vortex which a sinking 
ship would make; and she could not 
have the full services of her crew at 
the time of encounter. That she 
would sink the line-of-battle ship 
under the proposed conditions is 
possible enough; but it is not to be 
supposed that the line-of-battle ship 
would remain fixed like a wall to 
receive the blow wherever she was 
most vulnerable, and where her foe 
chose to inflict it. Being in all pro- 
bability more mobile, she might be 
so handled that the ram might miss 
the mark, and be then exposed to a 
crushing, smashing broadside. There 
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is a plan now very much practised, 
if not universally, in men-of-war, 
by which all the guns of a broad- 
side can be so trained as to throw 
their concentrated fire within a 
space of twenty feet; and we be- 
lieve that nothing made of wood or 
iron, which could float, would resist 
such a weiglit of metal projected at 
close quarters. It is well to say 
that this ram, even if bow or stern 
were shot away, would still be im- 
pregnable. She might be impreg- 
nable, but she would also be unman- 
ageable. Once unmanageable, she 
would be powerless—would be at the 
mercy of an enemy, or might be left 
to drift helplessly away. Against.a 
crippled ship the ram would be fatal, 
but in that case it would be as easy 
to take as sink her; and sinking a 
ship, like hanging a man, is about 
the worst use to which it can be put. 
It is also believed that, in the con- 
fusion of an action, one of these 
armed vessels might run successively 
into ships engaged with an enemy, 
and so render them hors de com- 
bat. In order that such a plan should 
succeed, the character of the vessel 
must be disguised, or the commander 
of the opposing fleet too ignorant or 
too negligent to foresee or provide 
against such a danger. No admiral 
would dare to lead his ships into 
action without having fairly assured 
himself against the risk of having 
them helplessly rammed down. This 
calculation, like many others of the 
day, assumes that mechanical science 
is to be all in all; that the work of 
war even is to be regulated by me- 
chanism, and that genius and courage 
are henceforth to count as nought, 
None will dare now, with the ex- 
perience of the past, to denounce any 
new power as an impossibility or an 
impracticability. A learned man 
staked his fame on the impossibility 
of steam-ships crossing the Atlantic; 
another talented one opposed, with 
might and main, the introduction of 
the screw into the navy; soldiers 
of war experiences scouted the rifle 
and minié bullet. It would there- 
fore be dangerous and unwise to say 
that this steam ram will not be a 
power in modern warfare. It will be 
doubtless a power, but whether so 
great and overwhelming a one as 
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to supersede the present line-of-battle 
ships, remains a question of experi- 
ment. There are as yet many pros 
and cons. The ram property will, 
we believe, prove a fallacy. As an 
attacking force which, at the distance 
of three, four, even five miles, can 
throw its shot and shell with accu- 
racy, and with impunity to itself, it 
must be formidable and dangerous; 
but how dangerous, must depend 
much on its stability and manage- 
ableness. Guns fired at such die 
tances must have great accuracy in 
order to render their fire effective, 
and the vessel that is intended to 
command a position must be capable 
of being readily and rapidly moved. 
If it should prove, therefore, that 
these armour-ships are unsteady and 
uneasy, and could only fire their guns 
accurately in smooth water, or that 
they are unhandy, their redoubtable 
character would be much diminished. 
There is one respect, however, in which 
they must be ever a power, and that 
is, in assailing forts or arsenals, 
stationary objects which cannot move 
out of their way, and would there- 
fore require little change of position, 
or ships lying in a harbour or road- 
stead. Against such objects they 
would launch destruction, and them- 
selves defy reprisals. 

One of the fallacies invoked by 
these new inventions is, that the 
great accession of mechanical appli- 
ances in war will diminish the neces- 
sity of man-power and nullify sea- 
man skill. A leader of the Man- 
chester school proclaims that ‘ war 
depends not, as heretofore, on indivi- 
dual bravery, on the power of a man’s 
nerves, the keenness of his eye, the 
strength of his body, or the power of 
his soul; but it is a mere mechan- 
ical mode of slaughtering men.” 
Whence comes this deduction? 
Not surely from the experience of 
the manufacturer? Does he find 
that steam-power and mechanical 
science do away with the require- 
ment for skilful labour, and that a 
bumpkin from the plough or a lad 
from the streets would be as use- 
ful as an experienced artisan? We 
have heard, and believe, that skilled 
labour is of more account and more 
need in manufactures than ever since 
the introduction of steam-machinery. 
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It is the fate, however, of this pro- 
phet to make his denunciations and 
deliver his oracles at times when the 
patent facts and experiences of the 
day contradict and belie them. 
There was never a period when 
strong nerves and keen eyesight 
were of such import as now. With- 
out them the rifled musket and the 
rifled cannon would be merely useless 
tubes, from which projectiles would 
be cast into empty space. In former 
times, the dash of a rush or the 
solidity of endurance were the quali- 
ties essential in soldier nature. Now, 
the direction of most powerful pro- 
jectiles requires nerves steady as iron, 
limbs which shall not quiver, an eye 
which shall not falter, and which 
shall extend its vision to thousands 
and thousands of yards. Let the 
fields of Magenta and Svlferino say 
whether “individual bravery and 
power of soul” are no longer soldier 
virtues—no longer powers in war! 

We believe that the greater the 
power, especially if it be mechanical, 
the greater the skill required to wield 
and direct it. Thus this steam ram, 
instead of being under-manned, 
would require to be fuall-handed, and 
to be manned by the most able men, 
both gunners and steersmen. Even 
if the ship were impervious to shell 
striking her, or falling on her decks 
from a distance, this would not ex- 
tend to hercrew. The shell which 
would not penetrate her sides, or 
force through her decks, would yet 
scatter death amid the crews of her 
guns. Therefore it would be neces- 
sary that she should be possessed of 
relays, and the nicety of her hand- 
ling and the pointing of her guns 
would demand the most skilled and 
experienced hands. 

The ram, as it comes forth from 
our workshops, will represent the 
principle of impregnability and resist- 
ance. Betwixt it and the Armstrong 
gun will rest the question of the 
power of attack and the power of 
defence. The “frégates blindées” 
are comparatively very inferior con- 
ceptions—they have engines only of 
800 horse-power, move only at the 
rate of five or six knots, and are sup- 

to be unwieldy; they would 
thus fail in the two forces which 
could alone make them formidable 
—mobility and velocity. 
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Our weapons of war have necessi- 
tated this change in the construction 
of our war-ships, and these changes 
of construction again demand an 
alteration in our existing armaments. 
At present, spite of the assertions of 
the “Conversations-Lexicon,” our 
ships are well and efficiently armed 
to meet the existing exigencies of 
war, and we believe, in guns, fit- 
tings, and fighting equipments, are 
superior to the French. The com- 
mon armament of our ships consists 
of 82-pounders, 8-inch guns, throwing 
56-lb. hollow shot, 10 inch guns, and 
68-pounders. The 10-inch gun has 
been generally condemned, and will 
probably be shortly disused ; the 68- 
pounder, on the contrary, has been 
as generally approved of, though its 
great weight (95 ewt.) would pre- 
vent its being largely used as a broad- 
side gun. Asa pivot-gun it is “most 
efficient and effective, both with shot 
and shell. The 32-pounders of diffe- 
rent dimensions and weight, and the 
8-inch gun, are for present purposes 
well approved of. A great objection 
against the latter will, however, be, 
that it cannot throw solid shot, which 
alone would take effect on iron-coated 
ships, and therefore in such warfare 
it would be reduced solely to the ac- 
tion of a shell-gun, and in a close en- 
counter, a very formidable part of a 
broadside would thus be lost. These, 
however, must and will give way to 
rifled cannon and Armstrong guns, 
and may therefore be considered 
only as existing until their successors 
are ready to take their places. In 
the interim, betwixt the creation of 
the war-engines which shall super- 
sede them, and the armour-ships 
whic! necessitate an increase of pro- 
jectile force to balance the power of 
attack and defence, they may be re 
garded as a very sufficient armament, 
and equal to any which may be op- 
posed to it, The armament of the 
first-class French liners consists now 
of six 84’s, sixty long 30-pounders, and 
fifty-four 30-pounder Paixhans. One 
of our three-deckers would carry 8- 
inch guns on her lower deck, 32’s on 
her middle, main, and upper decks, 
and a 68-pounder pivot-gun on the 
forecastle. So that, according to the 
old war-establishment, there would 
be little inequality in the relative 
armaments. But the French have 
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already gained a stride ahead in this 
respect, by introducing rifled cannon 
into their ships. They have employ- 
ed and provided for the interregnum 
whilst the new inventions and the 
new powers are in their cradleship, 
by rifling their old ordnance, and 
thus, unless we adopt the same plan, 
will, as they did in the construction 
of their steam navy, achieve an ad- 
vance in the arm-power of their 
ships. 

The Armstrong gun is no doubt, 
as yet, the most advanced stage of 
projectile development. Though its 
principles and construction are only 
partly known, and the experiments 
have been conducted privately, yet 
there exists a general conviction that 
in range, accuracy, and lightness, and 
all the chief requisites of an engine of 
war, it is the model gun of the times, 
and initiated and uninitiated alike 
accept it as such. Indeed, a gun 
which at a distance of 5000 yards 
can make first-rate practice at a tar- 
get nine feet square, and which 
weighs scarcely half as much as guns 
of the same calibre of the old pattern, 
may fairly, in the present state of pro- 
jectile science, challenge pre-emin- 
ence among the arms of the world. 
Its adaptability as a ship gun has 
not been questioned ; its adoption as 
such will be an era in naval warfare. 
The conception and suggestion of it 
have already caused a great change 
in the system of defence, and its suc- 
cess will initiate a complete revolu- 
tion in the tactics of actions at sea. 
We know too little at present of the 
details to determine whether the 
100-pounder will be available as a 
broadside-gun. This will depend 
much on the space it would require, 
and the nature of the carriage on 
which it will be mounted. The 
weight will be no objection, as it will 
scarcely exceed that of the present 
8-inch gun, if it bear any proportion 
in that respect to those already pro- 
duced; nor will the length; and the 
breech-loading principle will of course 
save exposure and manual labour in 
loading and firing. The idea, how- 
ever, that its introduction will enable 
us to have smaller ports in our ships, 
and to diminish the strength of a 
gun’s crew, is, we believe, @ fallacy. 
The ports cannot be contracted with- 
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out interfering with the ventilation, 
the escape of the smoke, the facility 
of taking aim; and the difticulty 
which the contracted limits of the 
port-hole as an embrasure will at 
present place in the way of obtain- 
ing the necessary training and eleva- 
tion to give full efficacy to its power 
of range and precision, will require 
to be overcome by some new expe- 
dients. Nor do we believe that the 
diminution of the manual Jabour in 
handling the gun will justify a de- 
crease of its crew. The attention 
required by an arm of such nicety 
mnst be most minute and incessant, 
and would demand the superintend- 
ence both of well-trained and fuall- 
handed skill. However, its adoption 
as a broadside gun, irrespective of its 
merits, must be some time deferred 
in consequence of the limited supply ; 
and its first test will doubtless be as 
& pivot-gun, and in that capacity it 
is confidently anticipated that it will 
exhibit a new and high phase of pro- 
jectile progress. The experiments of 
the effect of the Armstrong bolt on 
iron-cased ships were not so perfect 
or satisfactory as to establish the 
ascendancy of the power of attack 
over that of defence, but it is yet to 
be ascertained what will be the pene- 
tration and force of the heavier and 
larger bolt; and should it be found 
to have the requisite penetration, its 
property of bursting after entering 
would make it an unpleasant visitor 
on the decks of a ram or tortoise. 

We are told that one hundred of 
these guns may be ready at the be- 
ginning of the next year, and two 
hundred more in the ensuing. At 
this rate, it will be several years ere 
they can be supplied in numbers suf 
ficient to fully, or even partially, 
arm our ships and forts, and in about 
the same time probably the ram 
problem will attain a solution. Then 
Greek may meet Greek. In the 
mean time there are other Greeks to 
be met—the rifled cannon of France. 
We have a profusion of material— 
plans enongh, workman skill, work- 
man power enough for the purpose, 
We suppose that the means thus at 
our disposal are being used to place 
us on & footing with our rival. It 
cannot be otherwise—we cannot lag 
behind. Competition in such a race 
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is not a choice, it is a necessity. 
Plans are not, will not, be wanting. 
Inventive genius, inventive skill, 
would with us equal the mechanical, 
were it not so nullified, so clogged, 
fettered, perverted, deadened by cir- 
cumlocution offices and red-tapist 
prejudices, that it grows tired of 
being shuttlecocked from hand to 
hand, and being docketed and pigeon- 
holed, takes flight to more con- 
genial spheres, and gives the ini- 
tiative to other governments. The 
invention, neglected and overlooked 
among us, becomes a power, and we 
are compelled to imitate where we 
might have originated, to follow 
where we might have led. 

The plan for rifling guns, now car- 
ried out in France, was, we believe, 
first proposed to us. So were many 
others, which have been allowed to 
remain in abeyance. The idea of the 
minié bullet lay ensconced for half a 
century in the dust of pigeon-holes 
and the notes of savans; and our 
neighbours have since reproached us 
that we did not give our discovery 
to the world, if we were not disposed 
to develop it ourselves. 

Official routine, official system, is, 
perhaps, the strongest thing in Eng- 
Jand. It has a vitality, endurance, 
and tenacity greater than any other 
system or principle existing among 
us. Though bearing all the signs of 
decrepitude, decay, weakness, it yet, 
like Sinbad’s old man, can override 
the public will, and control the mili- 
tary genius of the nation. 

How long shall these things be? 
How long? Until they cease to be, 
England will ever be striving by 
foreed strides to make up for halts 
and false steps—will ever be strug- 
gling for the vanguard, instead of 
assuming it as an assured and right- 
fal position. 

Before closing our remarks on the 
material of our navy, we must notice 
a force which we believe would play 
@ conspicuous part in any future 
naval war, and which will not be 
superseded or rendered obsolete even 
by rams, and that is the gun-boats. 
We believe (as was etated before) that 
their importance has been overlooked 
in the estimate of our strength, and 
that they will be formidable auxi- 
liaries to a line-of-battle, and that the 
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navy which possesses them in the 
greatest perfection and the greatest 
strength will have a great van 

in all the preliminaries and details of 
operations where larger ships could 
not act. 

England numbers now 13 gun- 
vessels, varying from 40 to 160 horse- 
power, and 185 gun-boats, varying 
from 20 to 60 horse-power. 

This force, armed with the Arm- 
strong gun, acting as a light body in 
an action, would doubtless embarrass 
the evolutions of the hostiie fleet— 
would tease slow ships, and prevent 
the esvape of crippled ones—would, 
from their drawing so little water, 
be very efficient in reconnoitring in 
shallow channels, in cutting out ves- 
sels, and in annoying and consider- 
ably damaging a fleet at anchor in a 
roadstead; whilst they, mere specks 
themselves, and constantly in motion, 
gm suffer little from an enemy's 

re, 

To be thoroughly effective, how- 
ever, a3 a light force, these vessels 
should have not only mobility, but 
velocity—should be able not only to 
shift and change their position, but 
to maintain safe distance. Our gun- 
boats possess the requisite mobility, 
as was well shown at Sveaborg and 
elsewhere; but, constructed as they 
were on an emergency, and for a cer- 
tain purpose, the speed was not so 
much considered. Their average speed 
is barely eight knots, and that would 
not enable them to command the ne- 
cessary distance from ordinary line- 
of-battle ships or frigates. We are 
promised, however, veasels of this 
class of a superior description, and 
trust they will not be stinted in 
number, and will combine the neces- 
sary velocity and mobility. They 
would then be in naval warfare what 
the voltigeur, chasseur, and Zouave 
forces. have proved to an army in a 
campaign, and would give to a mari- 
time power or naval commander the 
means of taking the initiative in a 
war or battle. 

Thus, in the material of a navy, 
we have, prospectively, at least, the 
power of a supremacy. We have the 
power of producing ships in a less 
time than any other country; we 
possess inventions and plans which 
might enable us to take the lead in 
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the armament, machinery, and the 
armour of ships; we command re- 
sources of finance which should in- 
sure us the fulfilment of every project 
and the advance in every detail and 
principle of naval efficiency necessary 
for the national position and the na- 
tional defence; we can challenge the 
workman-power of the world; we 
are assured of the will of the nation 
to employ all its resources, to put 
forth all its strength, to establish the 
maritime supremacy which is to it 
legitimate defence. And yet why is 
it, with all this, that there are ques- 
tions of defence? Why isit? Oan 
it be that there exists a suspi- 
cion that the intent of Government 
accords not with the will of the 
nation ? 

A return to the old stand-point of 
our navy—the assured possession of 
a force equal to the united marine of 
the world—can alone allay this suspi- 


cion, and establish a confidence undis- 
turbed by periodic alarms and panics,; 
and we might then exhibit to the 
world the grand spectacle of a people 
repudiating war and aggression as 
false to its policies and interests, re- 
pelling attack by the might of its 
defence, seeking peace and ensuring 
it by the demonstration and con- 
sciousness of its strength. 

So much for material: in that re- 
spect the prospect is hopeful. There 
remains the more serious and difficult 
question of the supply of man-power 
—the certain and instant command 
of crews for our ships. It is too 
difficult, too serious, to be discussed 
at the end of an article; we must 
reserve it for another occasion. It 
is the most important problem we 
have been called upon to solve for 
many generations. It is one which 
will involve and determine the future 
of England. 
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[Jordans, Taunton, August 1859. My Dear Bracxwoop,—As a 
great number of friends, both here and in India, have expressed & warm 
desire to be made acquainted with my late journeyings in Africa, as well 
as with the social state and general condition of the people whom I found 
there, I send for publication in your Magazine the accompanying Journal, 
which I kept when travelling alone in Africa. Very numerous inquiries have 
been addressed to me by statesmen, clergy:nen, merchants, and more 
particularly geographers; and I hope the appearance of the Journal in your 
widely-cireulated pages will convey to them the desired information ; although, 
being more of a traveller than a man of the pen, I feel some diffidence as to 
my own powers of narrative. The country which I have recently dis- 
covered by the influential aid of the Royal Geographical Society, invites 
our attention by the commercial tendencies of the inhabitants, and the 
desire shown by them to improve their present fearfully degraded position. 
For the better comprehension of my Journal,.I begin with a short introduc- 
tory sketch of the country through which I passed, conducting you from 
Zanzibar to Ujiji, on the borders of the Tanganyika Lake, lying in lat. 5° S., 
and long. 29° E. During this early part of the journey the Journal was 
kept by my commandant, Captain Burton, I taking only the subordinate 
office of surveyor, and applying myself solely to mapping, entering topo- 
graphica) remarks, and shooting for the pot. You must, therefore, look else- 
where for details of this stage of the journey. Anybody desirous of becoming 
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fally acquainted with the geographical features of these regions would do 
well to obtain those Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society which 
have been lately published, and will eventually be contained in the Society's 
volume for this year.—Yours very truly, J. H. Spexe.] 


PRELUDE, 


Many may remember the excite- 
ment produced by an extraordinary 
map, and a more extraordinary lake 
figuring upon it, of a rather slug-like 
shape, which drew forth risible ob- 
servations from all who entered the 
Royal Geographical Society’s rooms 
in the year 1856. In order to ascer- 
tain the truthfulness of the said map, 
the Royal Geographical Society ap- 
pointed Uaptain Burton to investi- 
gate this monster piece of water, re- 
presented as extending from the equa- 
tor to 14° S, latitude, as having a 
breadth of two to three hundred miles, 
and as lying at a distance of seven hun- 
dred miles inland west from Zanzibar. 

As Captain Burton and myself 
had been engaged on a former occa- 
sion exploring the Somali country in 
Eastern Africa together, he invited 
me to join him in these investiga- 
tions. Having, therefore, obtained 
the necessary equipments in the scien- 
tific and other departments in Eng- 
land and India during 1856, we 
left Zanzibar at the end of June 
1857, in a vessel of war, lent by 
Sultan Majid, to convey us across to 
Kaolé, a village on the mainland, a 
little south of the Kingani river. 
Colonel Hamerton, late British Con- 
sul at Zanzibar, accompanied us 
there, to support us by his pre- 
sence in case anybody should en- 
deavour to oppose our starting; a 
precaution which he thought neces- 
sary, because the only European, a 
young Frenchman, who had ever 
tried to enter Africa by this route, 
was barbarously murdered before he 
had penetrated one hundred miles ; 
and up to the present time, although 
his assassin is well known, nobody 
will divulge who the instigators of 
the murder were. Our caravan con- 
sisted of an Arab called Shaykh Said, 
the Ras-cafila (head of caravan) ; some 
Belooch soldiers lent us by Majid 
Saltan of Zanzibar, some porters of 
the Wanyamuézi tribe (people of the 


Moon), negroes who inhabit a large 
portion of central Africa, and a host 
of donkeys for riding and carrying 
our spare kit. Besides these we 
hired, through the medium of an 
Hindi merchant called Ramji, 3 
number of the slaves of certain Di- 
wans (headmen) living on the main- 
land opposite to Zanzibar, to carry 
muskets in the manner of guards, as 
well as to do odd jobs. Leaving 
Kaolé, we passed the Mrima, a low 
hilly tract of coast-line, diversified 
with flats and terraces, well peopled 
and cultivated, and rich in tree- 
forests and large tropical vegetation, 
and following the course of the Kin- 
gani river through the districts of the 
Wazeramos and Wakhutus, we reach- 
ed in about a hundred and ten miles 
the first great elevation of Eastern Af- 
rica, which we shall, for distinction’s 
suke, call the East Coast Range. This 
hilly district is about ninety miles 
broad, is composed chiefly of granite 
and sandstone, formed into groups 
and lines, intersected trunsversely 
and otherwise by considerable rivers 
—such, for instance, as the Kingani 
and Lufiji—which, rising far in the 
interior, flow east to the Indian 
Ocean. This—a longitudinal range 
extending from 9° N. latitude down 
nearly to the Cape of Good Hope 
—attained, where we crossed it, alti- 
tudes varying from three hundred to 
six thousand feet above the level of 
thesea. It is oceupied by the Wasa- 
gara tribe—a people who live in 
lightly constructed conical huts of 
grass and wicker-work, tend cattle, 
and cultivate extensively when not 
disturbed by the slave-hunters, who 
live nearer to the coast, and fre- 
quently make excursions here to 
supply the Zanzibar market with 
human cattle. 

On descending its western side, we 
found an elevated plateau of rather 
poor land, bearing more wild forest 
than cultivation, and more wild 
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beasts than men, and not very many 
of either, excepting near some con- 
genial springs, the fountains of Afri- 
ca’s glory. This plateau extends 
westwards two hundred miles, Its 
average altitude is from twenty-five 
hundred to four thousand feet, and it 
is occupied by the Wagogo and the 
Wanyamueézi tribes, who live in huts 
of a very civilised appearance, and 
far more comfortable than those pos- 
sessed by any other interior clans. 
The conception for building on so 
grand a scale was probably first oc- 
easioned by the travelling habits of 
the Wanyamuézis having brought 
them earlier than any other people 
into contact with the coast, where 
square rooms divided by mud walls, 
constructed much on the same prin- 
ciple as the common East-India ones, 
are the prevailing fashion. These 
men are industrious for negroes, 
mostly occupying their time in 
trafficking with the coast, or tilling 
ground and tending cattle; many of 
them again are rope-makers, smiths, 
or carpenters and weavers, Here, in 
the centre of this latter tribe’s coun- 
try, at an Arab depot called Kazeh— 
in south latitude 5° and east longitude 
33°, the immediate district of which 
is called Unyanyembé, and which we 
might well designate the great em- 
porium of Eastern Interior Africa, 
for to this place most of the caravans 
come before diverging off to the 
respective places north, south, and 
west, when carrying on their ivory 
transactions with the more remote 
negro tribes—our porters took their 
discharge, and dispersed to. their 
homes. The Arabs we found col- 
lected here were extremely obliging, 
especially one called Shaykh Snay, 
who gave us a house, looked after 
our wants, and assisted in procuring 
fresh porters not only for that occa- 
sion, but every other; in short, we 
established him our agent, and found 
him a most creditable one. After 
waiting a month or so reforming our 
caravan, we proceeded westwards 
in the height of the monsoon, and 
passed through a highly cultivated 
country, which, by determining with 
the thermometer the temperature 
at which water boiled, I found 
gradually declined as we proceeded 
west, and in 145 miles made a 
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remarkable descent of 1800 feet. 
In this region, differing greatly 
from the first and greater part 
of the preceding one (where great 
droughts. act detrimentally on the 
crops), rice, sugar-cane, and ail 
Indian productions, grow in great 
profusion, and the people weave 
their cotton into loin cloths. After 
travelling along this decline about 
one hundred and fifty miles, we 
began to ascend at the, eastern 
horn of a large crescent-shaped 
mass of mountains overhanging the 
northern half of the Tanganyika Lake 
which I am now about to describe to 
you. 

This mountain mass [ consider to 
be THE TRUE MouNTAINS OF THE 
Moon, regarding which so many 
erroneous speculations have been 
ventured. I infer this because they 
lie beyond Unyamuézi (country of 
the moon), and must have been first 
mentioned to geographical inquirers 
by the Wanyamuézi (people of the 
moon,) who have from time out of 
mind visited the coast, and must have 
been the first who gave information 
of them. I am the more satisfied of 
the correctness of this view from re- 
membering the common Greek prae- 
tice of changing significant general 
names into equivalents in their own 
tongue, and the consequent proba- 
bility of their calling these mountains 
after the men who live near them. 
Indeed, modern geographers, I am 
inclined to think, would have christ- 
ened them in similar manner, since 
neither they nor any other places in 
Negroland bear general names to dis- 
tinguish them by. Svume mast be 
originated; and nothing more ap- 
propriate could in this case have been 
found for this group than that which 
Ptolemy has given, as the mountains 
form a crescent overhanging the 
north end of the lake, large and deep 
in the body to the north, and taper- 
ing to horns as they stretch south- 
wards down the east and west sides 
of the lake. Our line of march, 
about six hundred rectilinear geo- 
graphical miles, had been nearly due 
west from Zanzibar. Here you may 
pictare to yourself my bitter disap- 
pointment when, after toiling through 
so many miles of savage lite, all the 
time emaciated by divers sicknesses 
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and weakened by great privations of 
food and rest, I found, on approach- 
ing the zenith of my ambition, the 
Great Lake in question nothing but 
mist and glare before my eyes. From 
the summit of the eastern horn the 
lovely Tanganyika Lake could be 
seen in all its glory by everybody but 
myself. The fact was that fevers and 
the influence of a vertical sun had re- 
duced my system so, that inflamma- 
tion, caught by sleeping on the 
ground during this rainy season, 
attacked my eyes, brought on an 
almost total blindness, and rendered 
every object before me enclouded as 
by a misty veil." Proceeding on- 
wards down the western slopes of the 
hill, we soon arrived at the margin 
of the lake, and hired a canoe ata 
village called Ukaranga to take us to 
which Arabs frequent, with which 
name we had long been familiar, and 
by which they called this lake. This 
mode of nomenclature is quite in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom of 
semi-civilised people, as we see in 
Arabia, where the Arabs call the Red 
Sea by the names of the different 
ports which they frequent. Thus for 
instance, at Jeddah, it is called by 
them the Sea of Jeddah, whilst at 
Suez it is the Sea of Suez, &c. &e. 
As in its present state your atlas 
presents a blank instead of one of the 
most beautiful inland seas in the 
world, you would be glad, perhaps, 
to know its position and dimensions, 
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which will enable you to lay it down 
on the map yourself. The Tangany- 
ika Lake, lying between 3° and 8° 
south Jatitude, and in 29° east longi- 
tude, has a length of three hundred 
miles, and is from thirty to forty 
broad in its centre, but tapers to- 
wards each end. The surface-level, 
as I ascertained by the temperature 
of boiling water, is only eighteen 
hundred feet, and it appears quite 
sunk into the lap of these mountains, 
It lies in a trough-like or synclinal 
depression, draining the waters of all 
the surrounding districts into its own 
bosom. Its waters are very sweet, 
and abound with delicious fish in 
great variety. Its shores are thickly 
inhabited by numerous tribes of the 
true Negro breed, amongst which the 
most conspicuous are the Wabvembe 
cannibals, into whose territory no 
Arabs durst ever venture. Bombay, 
my interpreter, describes them as 
being very dreadful creatures, who 
are “always looking out for some of 
our sort.” The port we finally 
arrived at is called Kawélé, a small 
village in the Ujiji district. Here we 
found ourselves in the hands of a 
very ill-disposed chief, called Kan- 
nina, tyrannical, and, as such savages 
invariably are, utterly unreasonable, 
We paid a heavy tribute for the 
advantages of this savage monster’s 
protection, and were too short 
of beads and cloth to search 
out for and pay another chief of 
more moderate inclinations. This 





* On my return to England, Dr. Bowman, after inspecting my eyes, sent me 
the following explanation of the causes of this blindness :— 


“6 Currorp Street, May 12. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in replying to your inquiry as to the nature 


of the attack from which you suffered in Africa. 


The dimness of sight resulted 





from an inflammation of a low type affecting the whole of the interior tunics of 
the eyes, particularly the iris, the choroid coat, and the retina. I find in one of 
the pupils positive proof as to the existence at a former period of the inflamma- 
tion of the iris, known as iritis, there being a deposit of some of the black pig- 
ment of the iris on the front of the lens. The gauzy films which flit before your 
sight, depend on delicate microscopic webs in the vitreous humour floating before 
the retiua, and casting their fine shadows upon it. They are fortunately not 
thick or dark enough to impede vision in any serious degree. They may in time 
disappear. but I do not know that the medical art can supply any remedy for 
them. They are one of the results of the low inflammation of which I spoke. 
“This whole attack, such as you describe it, resembles what I have occasion- 
ally witnessed in persons whose blood has been impoverished. I saw some cases 
of it in officers who had gone through the Crimean winter of 1854-5.—Yours very 
sincerely, “W. Bowman. 
“Captain Spzxe, dc.” 
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was a serious misfortune, for, hav- 
ing once entered his dominions, and 
established our headquarters there, 
we could not very well leave them, the 
more especially as we could not have 
removed our camp to any distance— 
Ujiji being the only district where 
canoes are obtainable. This was the 
more distressing as comfort, pleasure, 


and everything is at the mercy of 


these headsmen’s wills, and we were 
destined for a long sojourn here. To 
war with these chiefs is like “ cut- 
ting off the nose to spite the face.” 
Nobody, let his desire be what it may, 
dares assist you without the chief’s 
full approbation, and Kannina’s aus- 
tere government we had occasion to 
feel from first to last. Our first ob- 
ject on arrival was to get boats for 
the survey of the lake; but here arose 
a difficulty. Hostilities were rife 
‘ with nearly all the border tribes, and 
the little cockle-shell canoes, made 
from the hollowed trunks of trees, 
are not only liable to be driven ashore 
by the slightest storm, but are so 
small that there is but little stowage- 
room in them for carrying supplies. 
The sailors, aware of this defect, fear 
to venture anywhere except on cer- 
tain friendly beats, and therefore their 
boats were quite unfitted for our work, 

This dilemma made us try to hire 
8 dhow or sailing-vessel, belonging to 
Shaykh Hamed bin Sulayyim, living 
at Kasengé Island, on the opposite 
or western shore, as “it was the only 
boat afloat on these waters fitted for 
carrying provisions, and moving 
about independent of the border 
clans. On arriving here, we were 
s0 disabled by sickness — Oaptain 
Burton utterly, and I suffering from 
ophthalmia, and a weakness in the 
lower extremities resembling par- 
alysis—that we at first proposed 
sending our Ras-cafila, Shaykh Said, 
across the lake to bargain for the 
dhow, and applied to Kannina for 
the means of transport. At first he 
seemed inclined to treat, though at 
an exorbitant rate; but when we 
came direct to terms, he backed en- 
tirely out. We fortunately obtained 
& buat and crew from another chief, 
at the extortionate charge of four 
kitindis and four dhotis American, 
besides the usual sailors’ fee. The 
dhoti is a piece of American sheet- 
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The 
yard, the 
same as was adopted at the time of 
the Flood; they have no other mea- 
sure than that with which nature 
has provided them—viz. the first 


ing measuring eight cubits. 
cubit is still the negro’s 


joint of the arm. These kitindis 
are a sort of- brass-wire bracelet 
worn on the lower arm by the 
negro females, coiled up from the 
wrist to the elbow, like a wax 
taper circling up a stick or stem 
Sometimes this wire is re-formed and 
coiled flat out round the neck to a 
breadth of about eight inches, and 
gives the wearer’s head much the 
appearance of John the Baptist’s 
standing in the iniddle of a charger. 
These necklaces are never taken off, 
so at night, or resting-time, the 
wearer, on lying down, places a block 
of wood or stone beneath his head, 
to prevent the wire from galling. 
This concession of the chief was 
given under the proviso that Kan- 
nina would not object, which, strange 
to say, he promised not to do, and 
hopes were entertained of an early 
departure. However this, like every 
other earthly expectation, especially 
in these black regions, was des- 
tined to be disappointed. In the 
first place, an African must do every- 
thing by easy stages, nor can he en- 
tertain two ideas in his head at the 
same moment, First a crew bad tobe 
collected, and when collected to be 
paid, and when paid, the boat was 
found to be unseaworthy, and must 
be plugged ; and so much time elapsed, 
and plans were changed. But after 
all, things, it happened, were wisely 
ordained ; for the time thus wasted 
served to recruit my health, as I em- 
ployed it in bathing and strolling 
gently about during the cool of the 
mornings and evenings, and so gained 
considerable benetit. There is a curi- 
ous idea here with regard to the bath- 
ing-place, in fancying the dreaded cro- 
codile will obey the mandates of a 
charm, They plant the bough of a 
particular tree in the water about fifty 
yards from the shore, which marks 
the line of safe bathing, for within it 
they say the animal dares not venture, 
At noon, protected by an umbrella, and 
fortified with stained-glasa spectacles, 
I usually visited the market-place, 
with beads in hand, to purchase duily 
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supplies. The market is held between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 P.m., near 
the port, and consists of a few tem- 
porary huts, composed of grass and 
branches hastily tied together. Most 
of these are thrown up day by day. 
The commodities brought for sale are 
fish, flesh, tobacco; palm-oil, and 
spirits, different kinds of potatoes, 
artichokes, several sorts of beans, 
plantains, melons, cotton, sugar-cane, 
a variety of pulse and vegetables, 
and ivories, and sometimes slaves. 
Between these perambulations, I 
spent the day reclining with my eyes 
shut. At length, after eighteen days’ 
negotiations, improved by these con- 
stitutiunal diversions and rest, and 
longing for a change, especially one 
that led across the sea, and affurded 
the means of surveying it, I pro- 
posed to go myself, and treat di- 
rectly with Shaykh Hamed. This 
intention soon reached the ears of 
Kannina, who, fearing that he might 
thus lose much cloth, threw obstacles 
in the way, and most unjustly de- 
manded as large a passport fee for 
my crossing, as had been given to the 
other chief; which demand we were 
obliged to comply with, or the men 
would not take up an oar. 





THE JOURNAL. 


8d March 1858.—All being settled, 
I set out in a long narrow canoe, 
hollowed out of the trunk of a single 
tree. These vessels are mostly built 
from large timbers, growing in the 
district of Uguhha, on the western 
side of the lake. The savages fell 
them, lop off the branches and ends 
to the length required, and then, 
after covering the upper surface with 


wet mud, as the tree lies upon the 


ground, they set fire to and smoulder 
out its interior, until nothing but a 
case remains, which they finish ap 
by paring out with roughly con- 
structed hatchets. The seats of these 
canoes are bars of wood tied trans- 
versely to the length. The kit taken 
consists of one load (60 Ib.) of cloth 
(American sheeting), another of large 
blue beads, a magazine of powder, 
and seven kitindis. The party is 
composed of Bombay, my interpre- 
ter, Gaetano, a Geoanese cook-boy, 
two Belooch soldiers, one Nakhuda or 
sea-captain, who sometimes wore & 
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goat-skin, and twenty stark-naked 
savage sailors: twenty-six in all. Of 
these only ten started, the remainder 
leaving wore that they would follow 
down the coast, and meet us at a 
khambi (encampment), three miles dis- 
tant, by 12 o’clock. The ten, how. 
ever, sufficient for the occasion, move 
merrily off at 9 a.m., and in an hour 
we reached the rendezvous, under a° 
large spreading tree on the right 
bank of the mouth of the river Ruché, 
The party is decidedly motley. The 
man of quaintest aspect in it is Sidi 
Mabarak Bombay. He is of the 
Wahiyow tribe, who make the best 
slaves in Eastern Africa. His breed 
is that of the true woolly-headed 
negro, though he does not repre- 
sent a gvod specimen of them 
physically, being somewhat smaller 
in his general proportions than 
those one generally sees as fire- 
stokers in our steamers that traverse 
the Indian Ocean. His head, though 
woodeny, like a barber’s block, is lit 
up by a humorons little pair of pig- 
like eyes, set in a generous benign- 
looking countenance, which, strange 
to say, does not belie him, for his 
good conduct and honesty of pur- 
pose are without parallel. His 
muzzle projects dog-monkey fashion, 
and is adorned with a regular set 
of sharp-pointed alligator teeth, 
which he presents to full view as 
constantly as his very ticklish risible 
faculties become excited. The tobac- 
conist’s jolly nigger stuck in the 
corner house of .... street, as it 
stands in mute but full grin, tempt- 
ing the patronage of accidental pass- 
engers, is his perfect counterpart. 
This wonderful man says be knows 
nothing of his genealogy, nor any 
of the Cates of the leading epochs 
of his adventurous life,—not even 
his birth, time of captivity, or re- 
storation. But his general history 
he narrated to me as follows, which 
I give as he told it me, for this 
sketch may be of interest, presenting, 
as it does, a good characteristic ac- 
count of the manner in which slave- 
hunts are planned and carried into 
executiou. It must be truthful, for 
I have witnessed tragedies of a simi- 
Jar nature. The great slave-hunt- 
ers of Eastern Africa are the Sowa- 
hili or coast people; formerly slaves 
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themselves, they are more enlight- 
ened, and fuller of tricks than the 
interior people, whom they now in 
their turn catch. Having been once 
caught themselves, they know how 
to proceed, and are consequently very 
cautious in their movements, taking 
sometimes years before they finally 
try to accomplish their object. They 
first ensnare the ignorant unsuspi- 
cious inlanders by alluring and en- 
tangling them in the treacherous 
meshes of debt, and then, by cap- 
turing and mercilessly selling their 
human game, liquidate the debt, 
insinuatingly advanced as an irre- 
sistible decoy to allure their con- 
fiding victims, Bombay says, “I am 
an Uhiyow; my father lived in a 
village in the country of Uhiyow (a 
large district situated between the 
East Coast and the Nyassa Lake, in 
latitude 11° 8.) Of my mother I 
have but the faintest recollection; 
she died whilst I was in my infancy. 
Our village was living in happy con- 
tentment, until the fated year when 
I was about the age of twelve. At 
that period a large body of Sowa- 
hilis, merchants and their slaves, all 
equipped with sword and gun, came 
suddenly, and, surrounding our vil- 
lage, demanded of the inhabitants 
instant liquidation of their debts 
(cloth and beads) advanced in for- 
mer times of pinching dearth, or 
else to stand the consequences of 
refusal. As all the residents had 
at different times contracted debts 
to different members of the body 
present, there was no appeal against 
the equity of this sudden demand, 
but no one had the means of pay- 
ment. They knew fighting against 
firearms would be hopeless; so after 
& few stratagems, looking for a good 
opportunity to bolt, the whole vil- 
lage took to precipitate flight. Most 
of the villagers were captured like 
myself; but of my father, or any 
other relatives, I never more gained 
any intelligence. ‘He was either 
shot in endeavouring to defend him- 
self, or still more probably gave leg- 
bail, and so escaped. As svon as 
this foray was over, all the captives 
Were grouped together, and tethered 
with chains or ropes, and marched 
off to Kilwa, on the east coast (in.lati- 
tude 9° S.) Arrived there, the whole 





party embarked in dhows, which, set- 
ting sail, soon arrived at Zanzibar, 
We were then driven to the slave- 
market, where I was bought by an 
Arab merchant,and taken off to India. 
I served with this master for several 
years, till by his death I obtained my 
liberation. My next destination was 
Zanzibar, where I took service in 
the late Imaum’s army, and passed 
my days in half-starved inactivity, 
until the lucky day when, at Chongwé, 
you saw and gave me service.” 

Shortly after we had encamped 
under the rendezvous tree, and be- 
gun our cooking, some villagers 
brought ivories of the elephant and 
hippopotamus for sale, but had 
to suffer the disappointment of 
meeting a stranger to merchandise, 
and straightway departed, fully con- 
vinced that all Mzungus (or wise, or 
white men) were mere fools for not 
making money, when they had so 
good an opportunity. Noon and 
evening passed without a sign of the 
black captain, or the remaining men. 
We were in a wretched place for a 
halt, a sloping ploughed field; and, 
deceived by the captain’s not keep- 
ing his promise, were unprepared for 
spending the night there. I pitched 
my tent, but the poor men had no- 
thing to protect them; with the 
darkness a deluge of rain descended, 
and owing to the awkwardness of 
our position, the surcharged earth 
poured off a regular stream of water 
over our beds, baggage, and every- 
thing alike. To keep the tent erect 
—a small gable-shaped affair, six feet 
high, and seven by six square, made 
of American sheeting, and so light 
that with poles and everything coim- 
plete it barely weighs one man’s 
loal—I called up the men, and 
for hours held it so by strength 
of arm. Even the hippopotami, to 
judge by the frequency of their snorts 
and grunts, as they indulged in their 
devastating excursions amongst the 
crops, seemed angry at this unusual 
severity of the weather. Never from 
the 15th of November, when the rainy 
season commenced, had we experi- 
enced such a violent and heavy down- 

our. 

4th.—Halt. The morning is no 
improvement on the night. The 
captain now arrives with most of the 
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remaining crew, fears the troubled 
waters, and will not put out to sea, 
In consequence of this disappoint- 
ment, a messenger is sent back to 
Kawélé, to fetch some fresh pro- 
visions and firewood, as what little 
of this latter article can be gather- 
ed in its saturated state is useless, 
for it will not burn. During the 
afternoon the remainder of the crew 
keep dropping in, and at nightfall 
seventeen hands are mustered. 
5th.— At 8 a.m. the sea subsides, 
and the boat is loaded. To pack so 
many men together, with material, 
in so small a space as the canoe 
affords, seems a difficulty almost 
insurmountable, Still it is effected. 
I litter down amidships, with my 
bedding spread on reeds, in so short 
a@ compass that my legs keep slip- 
ping off and dangling in the bilge- 
water. The cook and bailsman sit 
on the first bar, facing me; and be- 
hind them, to the stern, one half the 
sailors sit in couples; whilst on the 
first bar behind me are Bombay and 
one Belooch, and beyond them to the 
bow, also in couples, the remain- 
ing crew. The captain takes post in 
the bows, and all hands on both sides 
paddle in stroke together. Fuel, 
cooking apparatus, food, bag and 
baggage, are thrown promiscuously, 
under the seats. But the sailors’ 
blankets in the shape of grass mat- 
ting, are placed on the bars to render 
the sitting soft. Once all properly 
arranged, the seventeen paddles 
dash off with vigour, aud s*eering 
southwards, we soon cross the mouth 
of the Ruché. Next Ukaranga, the 
last village on this line down the 
eastern shore, lying snugly in a bay, 
with a low range of densely wooded 
hills about three miles in its rear, is 
passed by dawn of day, and about 
sunrise the bay itself is lost to sight. 
The tired crew now hug a bluff shore, 
crowned with dense jungle, until a 
nook familiar to the men is entered 
under plea of breakfasting. Here all 
hands land, fires are kindled, and the 
cooking-pots arranged. Some prepare 
their ruds and nets for fishing, some 
go in search of fungi (a favourite 
food), and others collect fuel. My 


cook-boy, ever doing wrong, dips his 
cooking-pot in the sea for water—a 
dangerous experiment if the tradi- 
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tions of Tanganyika hold good, that 
the ravenous hosts of crocodiles sel- 
dom spare any one bold enough to ex- 
cite their appetites with such dregs 
as usually drop from those uten- 
sils; moreover, they will follow and 
even board the boats, after a single 
taste. The sailors here have as great 
an aversion to being followed by 
the crocodile as our seamen by a4 
shark, and they now display their 
feelings by looks and mutterings, and 
strictly prohibiting the use of the 
cooking-pot on that service again, 
Breakfast ready, all hands eagerly 
fall to, and feast away in happy 
ignorance of any danger, when sud- 
denly confusion enters the camp, 
and with the alarming cry that foes 
are coming, some with one thing, 
some with another, all hurry-skurry 
for the boat. The greater part of the 
kit is left upon the ground. <A breath- 
less silence reigns for several minutes, 
Then one jumps off and secures 
his pot; another sueceeds him, and 
then more, till courage is gained to 
make a search, and ascertain the 
cause of the alarm. Sneaking, crawl- 
ing in the bush, some peering this 
way, others listening that, the 

stealthily move along, until at leng 

a single man, with arrow poised, in 
self-defence I suppose, is pounced 
upon, His story of why he came 
there, who and how many are his 
comrades, what he wants in such 
a desert place, and why he carries 
arms, thongh spoken with a cunning 
plausibility, has no effect upon the 
knowing sailors. They proclaim him 
and his party, some eight or ten 
men, who are clamorously squab- 
bling in the jungle at no great 
distance, to be a rough and lawless 
set of marauders, fearing to come out 
and show themselves on being chal- 
lenged, and further insist that none 
ever ventured into such wilds who 
had not got in view some desper- 
ate enterprise, In short, it was 
proverbially men of their sort who 
were the general plunderers of hon- 
est navigators, They therefore seize 
his weapons, cut and break his bow 
and arrows, and let him go; though 
some of the crew advocate his life 
being taken, and others, that the 
whole party should be chased down 
and slaughtered. The sailors then 
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return to the canoe, each vaunt- 
ing his part in this adventurous 
exploit, and banding congratula- 
tions in the highest spirits. They 
are one and all as proud of this suc- 
cess, and each as boastful of his prow- 
ess, as though a mighty battle had 
been fought and won. On starting 

in we pass alongside another bluff, 
backed by small well-wooded hills, an 
extension of the aforesaid east horn 
of the Moon, and cross a little bay, 
when the lazy crew, tired by two 
hours’ work, bear in with the land, 
and disembark, as they say, to make 
some ropes, or find some creepers 
long and strong enough for mooring 
this mighty canoe. It is now eleven 
o'clock ; there is more rest than work, 
a purely negro way of getting through 
the day; three hours went in idle- 
ness before, and now five more are 
wasted. Again we start, and after 
crossing a similar small bay, con- 
tinze along a low shelving shore, 
densely wooded to the water’s edge, 
until the Malagarazi river’s mouth 
is gained. This river is the largest 
on the eastern shore of the lake, and 
was previously crossed by the cara- 
van on its way from Kazeh, in small 
bark canoes, much rougher, but con- 
structed something similar to those 
of the Americans. Each of these 
canoes contains one man and his load, 
besides the owner, who lives near 
the ferry, and poles the vessel across. 
Still to the eastward we have the 
same tree-clad hilly view, beauti- 
ful in itself, but tiresome in its con- 
stant sameness. After a stretch, 
and half an hour’s pipes and breath- 
ing, we start afresh, and cross 
the bay into which the river de- 
bouches. Here tall aquatic reeds 
diversify the surface, and are well 
tenanted by the crocodile and hip- 
popotami, the latter of which keep 
staring, grunting, and snorting, as 
though much vexed at our intrusion 
on their former peace and privacy. 
We now hug the shore, and con- 
tinue on in the dark of night till 
Mgiti Khambi,* a beautiful little 
harbour bending back away amongst 
the hills, and out of sight of the lake, 
is reached at 11 p.m. Could but a 
little civilised art, as white-washed 
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houses, well-trained gardens, and the 


like, vary these ever-green hills and 
trees, and diversify the unceasing 
monotony of hill and dale, and dale 
and hill—of green trees, green grass— 
green grass, green trees, so wearisome 
in their luxuriance, what a paradise 
of beauty would this place present! 
The deep blue waters of the lake 
in contrast with the vegetation and 
large brown rocks forin everywhere 
an object of intense attraction; but 
the appetite soon wearies of such pro- 
fusion, without the contrast of more 
sober tints, or the variety incidental 
to a populous and inhabited country. 
There are said to be some few scat- 
tered villages concealed in these 
dense jungles extending away in the 
background, but how the shores 
should be so desolate strikes one 
with much surprise. The natarally 
excessive growth of all vegetable 
life is sufficient proof of the soil’s 
capabilities. Unless in former times 
this beautiful country has been ha- 
rassed by neighbouring tribes, and 
despoiled of its men and cattle to 
satisfy the spoilers and sell to dis- 
tant markets, its present state ap- 
pears quite incomprehensible. In 
hazarding this conjecture, it might 
be thought that I am taking an ex- 
treme view of the case; but when 
we see everywhere in Africa what 
one slave-hunt or cattle-lifting party 
can effect, it is not unreasonable to 
imagine that this was most probably 
the cause of such utter desolation 
here. These war-parties lay waste 
the tracks they visit for endless time. 
Indeed, until the effects of slavery 
and the so-called free labour are sup- 
pressed in Africa, we may expect to 
find such places in a similarly melan- 
choly state. 

Innmediately on arriving here I 
pitch my tent, and cook a meal; 
whilst. the sailors, as is usual on 
arrival at their encamping-grounds, 
divide into parties,—some to catch 
fish, others to look for fungi, whilst 
many cook the food, and the rest 
construct little huts by planti 
bonghs in a circle in the ground an 
fastening the tops together, leaving 
the hat in the shape of a haycock, 
to which they further assimilate it 
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by throwing grass above; and. in 
rainy weather it is further covered 
by their mats, to secure them 
against getting wet. As only one 
or two men occupy a hut, many of 
them, for so large a party, have to 
be constructed. It is amusing to see 
how some men, proud of their supe- 
rior powers of inventiveness, and pos- 
sessing the knack of making pleasant 
what would otherwise be uncomfort- 
able, plame theiselves before their 
brethren, and turn them to derision: 
and it appears the more ridiculous, as 
they all are as stark naked as an 
unclothed animal, and have really 
nothing to boast of after all. 
6th.—The following morning sees 
us under way, and clear of the 
harbour by sunrise; but the gath- 
ering of clouds in the south soon 
cautions the weather-wise sailors to 
desist from their advance. Timely 
is the warning; for, as we rest 
on our oars, the glimmer of light- 
ning illuminates the distant hills; 
whilst low heavy rolling clouds of 
pitchy darkness, preceded by a 
heavy gale and a foaming sea, out- 
spread over the whole southern wa- 
ters, rapidly advance. It is an ocean- 
tempest in a miniatare, which sends 
us right about to our former berth. 
Some of our men now employ 
themselves in fishing for small fry 
with a slender rod, a piece of string, 
and an iron hook, with a bait of 
meat or fish attached; whilst others 
use small hand-nets, which they 
place behind some reeds or other 
cover, to secure the retreating fish as 
he makes off on being poked out of 
his refuge ou the opposite side by a 
wand hell for that purpose in the 
sportsman’s other hand. But the 
majority are occupied in gathering 
sticks and cooking breakfast till 
1 p.m., when the sea abates, and the 
journey is resumed. During this 
portion of the journey, a slight 
change of scenery takes place; the 
chain of hills running parallel with 
the shore of the lake is broken, and 
in its stead we see some small de- 
tached and other short irregular 
lines of hills, separated by extended 
plains of forest, thickly clad in ver- 
dure, like all the rest of the country. 
After two hours’ paddling, we stand 
opposite the Luguvu river, and rest 
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awhile to smoke; then start again, 
and in an hour cross the mouth of 
the little river Hebwe. Unfortu- 
nately these streams add nothing 
to the beauty of the scenery; and 
were it not for the gaps in the hills 
suggesting the probable course of 
rivers, they might be passed without 
notice, for the mouths are always 
concealed by bulrushes, or other tall 
aquatic reeds; and inland they are 
jast as closely hidden by forest vege- 
tation. In half an hour more we 
enter a small nook called Luguvu 
Khambi, very deep, and full of cro- 
codiles and hippopotami. On land- 
ing, we fire the usual slarm-guns— 
a point to which our captain is ever 
strictly attentive—cook our din- 
ners, and turn in for the night. 
Here I picked up four varieties of 
shells—two unis and two bivalves— 
all very interesting from being quite 
unknown in the conchological world. 
There were numbers of them lying on 
the pebbly beach. 

7th—We started at dawn as 
usual; but again at sunrise, the 
wind increasing, we put in for the 
shore, for these little cranky boats 
can stand no sea whatever. Here a 
herd of wild buffaloes, horned like 
the Cape ones, were seen by the men, 
and caused some diversion; for, 
though too blind myself to see the 
brutes at the distance that the others 
did, I loaded and gave them chase; 
whilst tracking along, I saw fresh 
prints of elephants, which, judging 
from their trail, had evidently just 
been down to drink at the lake, 
and sprang some antelopes, but could 
not get a shot. The sea going 
down by noon, we proceeded, and 
hugged a bluff shore, till we arrived 
at Insigazi, a desert place, a little 
short of Kabogo, the usual crossing- 
point. Although the day was now 
far advanced, the weather was 80 
promising, whilst our prog was run- 
ning short, that impatience sug- 
gested a venture for the opposite 
shore to Kivira, an island near it, 
bearing by compass 8. 65° W.,, 
and which, with the Uguhha Moun- 
tains in the background, is from 
this distinctly visible. This line 
is selected for canoes to cross at, 
from containing the least expanse 
of water between the two shores, 
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between Ujiji and the south end. 
The Kabogo Island, which stands 
so conspicuously in the map that 
hung on the Royal Geographical 


Society’s walls in 1856, and, as 
already mentioned, the accuracy of 
which we were sent out to investi- 
gate, is evidently intended for this 
Kabogo or starting-point, near which 
we now are, and is so far rightly 
placed upon their map as represent- 
ing the half-way station from Ujiji 
to Kasengé, two places on opposite 
sides of the lake, whither the Arab 
merchants go in search of ivory. For 
Kabogo, as will be readily seen on a 
corrected chart, lies just midway on 
the line always taken by boats tra- 
velling between those two ports—the 
rest of the lake being too broad for 
even these adventurous spirits. In 
short, they coast south from Ujiji 
to Kabogo, which constitutes the 
first half of the journey, and then 
cross over. On the passage I 
carefully inquired the names of 
several points and places, to take 
their bearings, and to learn the geo- 
graphy of the lake, but all to no 
purpose. The superstitious captain, 
and even more superstitious crew, 
refused to answer any questions, and 
earnestly forbade my talking. The 
idea was founded upon the fear of viti- 
ating their uganga or “ church,” by 
answering a stranger any questions 
whilst at sea; but they dread more 
especially to talk about the places of 
departure or arrival, lest ill luck 
should overtake them, and deprive 
them of the chance of ever reaching 
shore. They blamed me for throwing 
the remnants of my cold dinner over- 
board, and pointed to the bottom of 
the boat as the proper receptacle for 
refuse. Night set in with great 
serenity, and at 2 a.m. the following 
morning (8th March), when arriving 
amongst some islands, close on the 
western shore of the lake—the 
principal of which are Kivira, 
Kabizia, and Kasengé, the only ones 
inhabited—a watch-boat belonging 
to Sultan Kasanga, the reigning 
chief of this group, challenged us, 
and asked our mission. Great fra- 
ternising, story-telling, and a little 
pipe ensued, for every one loves 
tobacco; then both departed in 
peace and friendship; they to their 
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former abode, a cove in a small un- 
inhabited island which lies due 
south of Kivira, whilst we proceeded 
to a long narrow harbour in Ki- 
vira itself, the largest of all these 
islands. Fourteen hours were oc- 
cupied in crossing the lake, of which 
two were spent in brawling and 
smoking. At 9 a.m., the islanders, 
receiving intelligence of our arrival, 
came down the hill of which this 
island is formed, in great numbers, 
and ‘held a market; but as we were 
unprovided with what they wanted, 
little business could be done. The 
chief desideratum was flesh of fish 
or beast, next salt, then tobacco, 
in fact anything but what I had 
brought as market money, cloth 
and class beads. This day passed: 
in rest and idleness, recruiting from 
our late exertions. At night a vio- 
lent storm of rain and wind beat 
on my tent with such fury that its 
nether parts were torn away from the 
egs, and the tent itself was only 
ept upright by sheer force. On the 
wind’s abating, a candle was lighted to 
rearrange the kit,‘and in a moment, 
as though by magic, the whole in- 
terior became covered with a host of 
small black beetles, evidently at- 
tracted by the glimmer of the candle. 
They were so annoyingly determined 
in their choice of place for peregrin- 
ating, that it seemed hopeless my 
trying to brush them off the clothes 
or bedding, for as one was knocked 
aside another came on, and then an- 
other, till at last, worn out, I ex- 
tinguished the candle, and with dif- 
ficulty—trying to overcome the 
tickling annoyance occasioned by 
these intruders crawling up my 
sleeves and into my hair, or down 
my back and legs——fell off to sleep. 
Repose that night was not destined to 
be my lot. One of these horrid little 
insects awoke me in his struggles to 
penetrate my ear, but just too la’e: 
for in my endeavour to extract. him, 
I aided his immersion. He went his 
course, struggling up the narrow 
channel, until he got arrested by 
want of passage-room, This impedi- 
ment evidently enraged him, for he 
began with exceeding vigour, like a 
rabbit at a hole, to dig violently 
away at my tympanum, queer 
sensation this amusing measure 
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excited in me is past description. I 
felt inclined to act as our donkeys 
once did, when beset by a swarm of 
bees, who buzzed about their ears 
and stung their heads and eyes until 
they were so irritated and confused 
that they galloped about in the most 
distracted order, trying to knock 
them off by treading on their heads, 
or by rushing under bushes, into 
houses, or through any jungle they 
could find. Indeed, 1 do not know 
which was worst ‘off. The bees 
killed some of them, and this beetle 
nearly did for me. What to do I 
knew not. Neither tobacco, oil, nor 
salt could be found; I therefore tried 
melted butter; that failing, I applied 
the point of a penknife to his back, 
which did more harm than good; 
for though a few thrusts kept him 
quiet, the point also wounded my 
ear so badly, that inflammation set 
in, severe suppuration took place, 
and all the facial glands extending 
from that point down to the point of 
the shoulder became contorted and 
drawn aside, and a string of bubos 
decorated the whole length of that 
region. It was the most painful 
thing I ever remember to have en- 
dured; but, more annoying still, I 
could not open my mouth for several 
days, and had to feed on broth alone. 
For many months the tamour made 
me almost deaf, and ate a hole be- 
tween that orifice and the nose, so 
that when I blew it, my ear whistled 
so audibly that those who heard it 
laughed. Six or seven months after 
this accident happened, bits of the 
beetle, a leg, a wing, or parts of its 
body, came away in the wax. 

It was not altogether an unmixed 
evil, for the excitement occasioned by 
the beetle’s operations acted towards 
my blindness as a counter-irritant 
by drawing the inflammation away 
from my eyes. Indeed, it operated 
far better than any other artificial 
appliance. To cure the blindness I 
once tried rubbing in some blistering 
liquor behind my ear, but this unfor- 
tunately had been injured by the 
journey, and had lost its stimulating 
properties. Finding it of no avail, I 
then caused my servant to rub the 
part with his finger until it was exco- 
riated, which, though it proved in- 
sufficiently strong to cure me, was, 





according to Dr. Bowman, whom I 
have since consulted, as good a sub- 
stitute for a blister as could have been 
applied. 

9th.—The weather still remain- 
ing too rough for sailing, I strolled 
over the island, and from its sum- 
mit on the eastern side I found 
a good view of the lake, and took 
bearings of Ujiji, Insigazi, and a dis- 
tant point southwards on the eastern 
shore of the lake, called Ukungwe, 
Kivira Island is a massive hill, about 
five miles long by two or three 
broad, and is irregularly shaped. In 
places there are high flats, formed in 
terraces, but generally the steeps are 
abrupt and thickly wooded. The 
mainland immediately west is a pro- 
montory, at the southern extremity 
of tha Uguhha Mountains, on the 
western coast of the Tanganyika; 
and the island is detached from it by 
so narrow a strip of water that, un- 
less you obtained a profile view, it 
might easily be mistaken for a head- 
land. The population is considerable, 
and they live in mushroom huts, situ- 
ated on the high flats and easier slopes, 
where they cultivate the manioc, 
sweet potato, maize, millet, various 
kinds of pulse, and all the common 
vegetables in general use about the 
country. Poultry abounds in the vil- 
lages. The dress of the people is sim- 
ple, consisting of small black mon- 
key skins, cat-skins, and the furs of 
any vermin they can get. These are 
tucked under a waist-strap, and, ac- 
cording to the number they possess, 
go completely or only half-way round 
the body, the animals’ heads hanging 
in front, and the tails always depend- 
ing gracefully below. These monkeys 
are easily captured when the maize is 
ripe, by a number of people stealthily 
staking small square nets in conti- 
guous line all round the fields which 
these animals may be occupied in reb- 
bing, and then with screams and yells, 
flinging sticks and stones, the hunt- 
ers rush upon the affrighted thieves, 
till in their hurry and confusion 
to escape, they become irretrievably 
entangled in the meshes. But few of 
these islanders carry spear or bow, 
though I imagine all possess them. 
They were most unpleasantly inqui- 
sitive, and by their stares, jabber, and 
pointings, incessantly wanting me to 
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show them everything that I possess- 
ed, with explanations about their va- 
rious uses, quite tired out my pa- 
tience. If I tried to get away, they 
plaguingly followed after, so at last I 
dodged them by getting into the boat. 
To sit in the tent was the worst place 
of all; they would pull up the sides, 
and peer under like so many monkeys; 
and if I turned my head aside to avoid 
their gaze, they would jabber in the 
most noisy and disagreeable manner 
in order to arouse me. 

10th.—We quit Kivira early, and 
paddling S. 25° W., making the fam- 
ous fish-market in the little island 
Dabizia, just in time to breakfast 
on a freshly-caught fish, the cele- 
brated Singa,—a large, ugly, black- 
backed monster, with white belly, 
small fins, and long barbs but no 
scales. In appearance a sluggish 
ground-fish, it is always immoderately 
and grossly fat, and at this season is 
full of roe ; its flesh is highly esteemed 
by the natives. This island is very 
small, with a gradual rising slope 
from the N.W. extremity: and at the 
S.E. end assumes the form of a bull’s 
hump. There is but one village of 
twenty odd mushroom-shaped huts, 
chiefly occupied by fishermen, who 
live on their spoils, and by selling 
all that they cannot consume to the 
neighbouring islanders and the vil- 
lagers on the mainland. Added to 
this, they grow maize and other ve- 
getables, and keep a. good stock of 
fowls. I tried every mode of induce- 
ment to entice the crew away to 
complete the journey, for the place of 
my destination, Kasengé, was in sight ; 
but in vain. They had tasted this to 
them delicious fish, and were deter- 
mined to dress and lay by a good 
store of it to carry with them, About 
noon Shaykh Khamis, a merchant 
from Kasengé, bound for Ujiji, ar- 
rived, and kindly gave me a long 
needle to stir up the beetle in my ear; 
but the insect had gone in so far, and 
the swelling and suppuration of the 
wounds had so imbedded him, that 
no instrument could have done any 
good. Khamis, like myself, was very 
anxious to complete his journey, and 
tried every conceivable means to en- 
tice his crew away, but he failed as 
signally as I did. On the mainland 
Opposite to this, we see the western 
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horn of these concavely-disposed 
mountains, which encircle the north 
of the lake, and from hence the horn 
stretches away in increasing height 
as it extends northwards. Its sea- 
ward slopes are well wooded from 
near the summit down to the water's 
edge; but on the top, as though 
strong currents of air prevailed, and 
prevented .vegetation from attaining 
any height, grass ey is visible. 
Westward, behind the Island of Ka- 
sengé, and away to the southward, 
the country is of a rolling hilly for- 
mation, and devoid of any objects of 
interest. 

11th.—The morning wind was too 
high for crossing from Kabizia to 
Kasengé, but at noon we embarked, 
and after paddling for ninety minutes 
8. 80° W., we arrived at the hatter 
island, my destination. Shaykh Ha- 
med bin Sulayyim, with many atten- 
dants and a host of natives, was 
standing ready to receive me. He 
gave us a hearty welcome, took my 
hand, and led me to his abode, plac- 
ing everything at my disposal, and 
arranging a second house for my fu- 
ture residence. These worthy Arab. 
merchants are everywhere the same. 
Their warm and generous hospitality 
to a stranger equals anything I have 
ever seen elsewhere, not forgetting In- 
dia, where a cordial welcome greets 
any incidental traveller. Hamed’s 
abode, like all the semi-civilised ones 
found in this country, and constructed 
by the Sowahili (or coast people), is 
made with good substantial walls of 
mud, and roofed with rafters and 
brushwood, cementéd together with a 
compound of common earth, straw, 
and water. The rooms are conveni- 
ently partitioned off for domestic.con- 
veniences, with an ante-room for gen- 
eral business, and sundry other en- 
closures for separating his wives and 
other belongings. On the exterior 
of the house is a palaver platform, 
covered with an ample verandah, un- 
der which he sits, surrounded by a 
group of swarthy blacks, gossiping 
for hours together, or transacting 
his worldly business, in purchasing 
ivory, slaves, or any commodities 
worthy of his notice. The dhow I 
had come for, he said, was lying at 
Ukaranga, on the eastern shore, but 
was expected in a day or two, and. 
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would then be at my service. Indeed 
he had sent a letter by Khamis, whom 
I met at Kabizia, offering it to Oap- 
tain Burton, as soon as ever he had 
been made acquainted (by native re- 
port, I imagine) with our desire of 
obtaining her. He thought, however, 
that there might be some difficulty in 
forming a crew capable of managing 
her, as this craft was too large for 
paddles, and no natiyes understood 
the art of rowing, and, moreover, like 
all Easterns, they are not disposed to 
learn anything that their fathers did 
not know before them. His own men 
were necessary to him, for in a few 
days he intended marching to Uruw- 
wa, about a hundred miles south-west 
of this island, a territory belonging to 
Sultan Kiyombo. During that trip, 
every one of the dhow sailors (who 
are Sowahili slaves, and the Arabs’ 
gun-bearers) would be in requisition. 
But he thought, if I had patience to 
wait, he might be able to prevail ona 
few of the dhow’s present crew, men 
in his temporary employ, to take ser- 
vice with me. My host gave me a full 
description of the lake. He said he 
had visited both ends of it, and found 
the southern portion both longer and 
broader than the northern. ‘“ There 
are no islands in the middle of the 
sea, but near the shores there are se- 
veral in various places, situated much 
in the same way as those we are 
amongst; they are mere projections, 
divided from the mainland by shoals 
or narrow channels. <A large river, 
called Marungu, supplies the lake at 
its southern extremity ; but except 
that and the Malagarazi river on 
the eastern shore, none of any con- 
siderable size pour their waters 
into the lake. But on a visit to 
the northern end, I saw one which 
was very much larger than either 
of these, and which [ am certain 
flowed out of the lake; for although 
I did not venture on it, in conse- 
quence of its banks being occupied 
by desperately savage negroes, inim- 
ical to all strangers, I went so near 
its outlet that 1 could see and feel 
the outward drift of the water.” He 


then described an adventure he once 
had when going to the north, with a 
boisterous barbarous tribe called Wa- 
rundi, 


On approaching their hostile 
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shore, he noticed as he thought a great 
commotion amongst the fishing-boats, 
and soon perceived that the men were 
concocting a plan of attack upon him- 
self, for they concentrated forces, and 
came at his dhow in a body of about 
thirty canoes. Conceiving that their 
intentions were hostile, he avoided 
any conflict by putting out to sea, 
fearing lest an affray would be pre- 
judicial to future mercantile trans- 
actions, as stains of blood are not 
soon effaced from their black me- 
mories. He further said he felt no 
alarm for his safety, as he had thirt 

slaves with guns on board. rd 
opinion of this story—for everybody 
tells stories in this country—is, that all 
he stated with regard to the southern 
half is very near the truth, for it is 
an exact corroboration of many other 
evidences. But I feel convinced that 
he was romancing when talking of 
the northern river’s flow, not only 
because the northern end of the lake 
is encircled by high hills—the con- 
cave of the Mountains of the Moon 
—but because the lake’s altitude is 
so much less than that of the adjacent 
plateaus. Indeed, the waters of the 
lake are so low as to convey the im- 
pression that the trough they lie in has 
been formed by volcanic agency. With 
reference to the time which it would 
take us to traverse the entire lake, 
he said he thought we should take 
forty-six days in going up and down 
the lake, starting from Ujiji. Going 
to the north would take eight days, 
and going to the south fifteen. As 
the Shaykh had said nothing about 
the hire of the dhow, though he had 
offered it so willingly, I thought it 
probable that shame of mentioning 
it in public had deterred him from 
alluding to the subject—so begged a 
private conference. He then came to 
my house with Bombay and a slave, 
a confidant of his own, who could 
also speak Hindustani, and was told, 
through my medium Bombay, exactly 
what things I had brought with me, 
and requested to speak his mind 
freely, as I had called him especially 
for business, and we were now alone. 
His reserved nature had the mastery 
over him, and he still remained mute 
about the price; but again saying | 
could have his dhow whenever I 
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chose, he asked permission to retire, 
and departed. Puzzled at this pro- 
cedure, I sent Bombay to observe 
him, and find out if he had any secret 
motives for shirking so direct an ap- 
peal, and empowered him to offer 
money in case my cloth and powder 
did not afford sufficient inducement. 
Bombay soon returned as much puz- 
zled as myself, unable to extract 
any but the old answer—that I was 
welcome to the dhow, and that he 
would try and procure men for me. 
As a hint had reached me that the 
Shaykh cast covetous eyes on my 
powder-magazine, I tried enticing 
him to take some in part payment 
for her, but he replied that “ did 
not require anything in payment, 
but would gladly accept a little pow- 
der if I had any to spare. To this 
I readily assented, as he had been 
so constant and liberal in his atten- 
tions to me ever since I landed on 
the island and became his guest, that 
I felt it was the least I could do in 
return for his generosity. Indeed, he 
was constantly observing and inquir- 
ing what I wanted, and supplied 
everything in his power that I found 
difficult to obtain. Every day he 
brought presents of flesh, fowl, ducks 
(the Muscovite, brought from the 
coast), eggs, plantains, and ghee 
(clarified butter). 

The island of Kasengé is about one 
mile long, a narrow high ridge of land 
lying nearly due north and south, and 
is devoid of trees, and only a small 
portion of it is under cultivation. 
The lake washes its north-western 
end; the remainder is encircled by a 
girdle of water about eighty yards 
broad. It appears, from being so 
imbedded in the land, to be a part of 
the coast to anybody approaching it 
from the sea. The population is very 
considerable, more so than that of 
the other ports. They are extremely 
filthy in their habits, and are inces- 
santly inquisitive, as far at least as 
gratifying their idle curiosity is con- 
cerned, From having no indastrial 
occupations, they will stand for hours 
and hours together, watching any 
Strange object, and are, in conse- 
quence, an infinite pest to any 
stranger coming near them. In ap- 
pearance they are not much unlike 
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the Kaffir, resembling that tribe both 
in size, height, and general bearing, 
having enlarged lips, flattish noses, 
and frizzly woolly hair. They are 
very easily amused, and generally 
wear smiling faces. The women are 
better dressed than the men, having | 
a cloth round the body, fastened 
under the arms, and reaching below 
the knees, and generally beads, brass 
necklaces, or other ornaments, while 
the latter only wear a single goat- 
skin slung game-bag fashion over the 
shoulder, or, when they possess it, a 
short cloth tied, kilt fashion, round 
the waist. They lie about their huts 
like swine, with little more anima- 
tion on a warm day than the pig 
has when basking in a summer’s 
sun. The mothers of these savage 
people have infinitely less affection 
than many savage beasts of my 
acquaintance. I have seen a mother 
bear, galled by constant fire, ob- 
stinately meet her death, by repeat- 
edly returning under a shower of 
bullets, endeavouring to rescue her 
young from the grasp of intruding 
men. But here, for a simple loin- 
cloth or two, haman mothers eagerly 
exchanged their little offspring, de- 
livering them into perpetual bondage 
to my Belooch soldiers. 

Talking about slaves brings to 
recollection the absurd statements 
that have been appearing in the 
newspapers and in parliamentary 
discussions, regarding the French 
and Portuguese slave transactions in 
the Mozambique Channel : leading 
people still to suppose, who know 
nothing about the internal condition 
of Africa, that such a state of society 
can exist there as would induce the 
negroes to leave their easy homes and 
seek for hard service abroad. Nothing 
is more foreign to their inclinations. 
Nor can men be found willing to 
exile themselves as jree labourers in 
any part of these African regions. 
In the first place, the negro has as 
great an antipathy to work as a mad 
dog has to water ; he will avoid it by 
every stratagem within his power. 
It is true that the slaves whom the 
Arab merchants, or other men, have 
in their possession, never forsake 
their master, as if they disliked their 
state in bondage; but then, when we 
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consider their position, what plea- 
sure or advantage would they derive 
by doing so? During the slave- 
hunts, when they are caught, their 
country is devastated, their friends 
and relatives are either killed or are 
scattered to the winds, and nothing 
but a wreck is left behind them. 
Again, they enter upon a life which 
is new to them, and is very fascinat- 
ing to their tastes; and as long as 
they do remain with such kind mas- 
ters as the Arabs are, there is no ne- 
cessity for our commiserating them. 
They become elevated in their new 
state of existence, and are better off 
than in their precarious homes, ever 
in terror of being attacked. But 
under what is miscalled the Free-la- 
bour system the whole matter is en- 
tirely changed. Instead of living, as 
they in most part do, willingly with 
the families of the Arabs, men of a 
superior order, and doing mild and 
congenial services, they get trans- 
ported against their will and inclina- 
tions to a foreign land, where, to live 
at all, they must labour like a beast ; 
and yet this is only half the mischief. 
When a market for free labowrers is 
once opened, when the draining poul- 
tice is once applied to Africa’s exte- 
rior, then the interior will assuredly 
be drained of all its working men, 
and become more a waste than ever. 
To supply the markets with those 
Jree cattle becomes so lucrative a 
means of gain that merchants would 
stick at no expedient in endeavouring 
to secure them. The country, so full 
as we have seen it of all the useful 
necessaries of life, able to supply our 
markets and relieve our people by 
cheapening all commodities, would, 
if slavery was only permitted to in- 
crease, soon be devastated for the very 
minor consideration of improving a 
few small islands in the Indian Ocean. 
On the contrary, slavery has only 
to be suppressed entirely, and the 
country would soon yield one-hun- 
dredfold more than ever it has done 
before. The merchants themselves 
are aware of this, for every Hindi on 
the coast with whom I ever spoke 
on the subject of slavery, seemed 
confident that the true prosperity of 
Africa would only commence with 
the cessation of slavery. And they 
all say it would be far better for 
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them if slavery were put down alto- 
gether than allowed to remain as 
it is, subject to limited restriction ; 
for by this limitation many incon- 
veniences arise. Those who were 
permitted to retain slaves, have a 
great and distressing advantage over 
those who could not. They ar- 
gue, and very properly, that in con- 
sequence of these slave-hunts the 
country is kept in such‘a state of 
commotion that no one thinks it 
worth his while to make accumula- 
tions of property, and consequent- 
ly, the negroes now only live for 
the day, and keep no granaries, 
never thinking of exerting them- 
selves to better their condition. 
Without doubt it is mainly owing 
to this unfortunate influence of 
slavery on African society, that 
we have been kept so long ignor- 
ant of the vast resources of Eastern 
and Central Africa—a vast field full 
of resources, which would be of so 
much value to Zanzibar and neigh- 
bouring India, were it only pro- 
perly developed :—but I have been 
digressing, and must again return to 
Kasengé. 

The village is very large and 
straggling, and consists of a collec- 
tion of haycock-looking huts, framed 
with wood or boughs, and covered 
over with grass. Kasanga’s palace 
is the grandest one amongst them. 
This monarch is a very amiable des- 
pot, and is liked in consequence. 
He presented me with a goat and 
some grain, in return for which I 
gave a kahongo (or tribute-fee) of 
three Dhotis, two Kitindis, and two 
Fundas, equal to twenty necklaces 
of large blue beads. The food of 
these people consists chiefly of fish 
and fowls, both of which are very 
abundant, All other articles of con- 
sumption, except a very little grown 
on the spot, are imported from the 
mainland, and are, in consequence, 
dear. The surrounding country, 
however, is very highly cultivated— 
so much so, that it exports for the 
Ujiji and other distant markets. 
The Africans have no religion, un- 
less Fetishism may be considered 
such. They use charms to keep off 
the evil eye, and believe in fortune- 
tellers. Their church is called Ugan- 
ga, and the parson Mganga, the plural 
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of which, priests, changes to Wag- 
enga. The prefixes U, M, and Wa, 
are used uniformly throughout this 
land from Zanzibar, to denote re- 
spectively, U, country or place, M, 
an individual, and Wa for plurality, 
asin tribe or people: thus, Uganga, 
Mganga, Waganga, or Unyamuézi, 
Mnyamuézi, Wanyamuézi. 
18th.—The dhow came in this 
evening, bringing cows and goats, 
oil, ghee, and other articles of con- 
sumption not found immediately 
in this neighbourhood. She looked 
very graceful in contrast to the 
wretched little canoes, and came 
moving slowly up the smooth waters 
of the channel decked in her white 
sails, like a swan upon “a garden 
reach.” The next day the Shaykh 
declared himself endeavouring to se- 
cure some men, but none appeared. 
The day following he told me that 
the dhow was out of repair, and 
must be mended. And the succeed- 
ing day he coupled shifts and ex- 
cuses with promises and hopes, so 
likely to be further deferred, that 
my patience was fairly upset; and 
on the 17th, as nothing was settled, 
we had a little tiff. I accused him 
of detaining me in the hopes of 
getting powder, for as yet his ar- 
mourer had not succeeded in opening 
my chest, from which I knew he 
wanted some; at any rate, I could 
see no other cause for his desiring my 
further stay there, when even Bom- 
bay had notified his displeasure at 
these long-continued procrastinations. 
The Shaykh, however, very quietly 
denied the imputation, declaring that 
he desired nothing but what I might 
frankly give, and continued his for- 
mer kindnesses as though nothing 
had happened. I then begged his 
counsel as to the best mode of 
proceeding, upon which he advised 
my returning to Ujiji, where an 
Arab merchant called Shaykh Said 
bin Majid, with many men of the 
sort I required, was reported to be 
arriving. In the meanwhile, during 
his absence at Uruwwa, he would 
authorise his agent to make the 
dhow over to me whenever I should 
It is needless 
to say how easily, had my hands 
now been free to act, I might have 
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availed myself of this tempting op- 
pone of accompanying Shaykh 

med on his journey to Uruwwa, 
and have thus nearly connected this 
line from Zanzibar with the Portu- 
guese and Dr. Livingstone’s routes to 
Loando on the western coast. The 
Shaykh describes the roads as easy 
tu travel over, for the track lay 
across an undulating country, in- 
tersected by many small insignifi- 
cant streams, which only contribute 
to fertilise the land, and _pre- 
sent no obstacles whatever. The 
line is cheap, and affords provi- 
sions in abundance. It may appear 
odd that men should go so far into 
the interior of Africa to procure 
ivory, when undoubtedly much is to 
be found at places not half so dis- 
tant from Zanzibar; but the reason 
of it is simple. The nearer coun- 
tries have become so overstocked 
with beads and cloth, that ivory 
there has risen to so great a price, it 
does not pay its transport. Hence 
every succeeding year finds the Arabs 
penetrating farther inland. Now, it 
will be seen that the Zanzibar Arabs 
have reached the uttermost limits of 
their tether; for Uruwwa is half-way 
across the continent, and in a few 
years they must unite their labours 
with the people who come from Loan- 
do on the opposite coast. As to obtain 
the dhow would, in our hampered 
state, have been of much importance 
—for our cloth and supplies were al] 
fast ebbing away—I did not yet 
give in applying for it, and next day 
tried another device to tempt this 
wily Arab, by offering 500 dollars, or 
£100, if he would defer his journey 
for a short time, and accompany us 
round the lake. This was a large, 
and evidently an unexpected offer, 
and tried his cupidity sorely ; it pro- 
duced a nervous fidgetiness, and he 
begged leave to retire and con the 
matter over. Next day he said he 
was sorry that he must decline, for 
his business would not stand defer- 
ment, but declared himself willing 
to sail with us on his return from 
Uruwwa, three months hence, if we 
could only stay till then. 

Feeling now satisfied that nothing - 
would prevail upon the Shaykh to let 
us have the dhow, I wished to quit 
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the island, and return to Ujiji, but 
found the crew had taken French 
leave, and gone foraging on the main- 
land, where, all grain being so much 
cheaper than at Ujiji, they wanted 
to procure a supply. I therefore 
employed the day in strolling all 
over the island, and took bearings of 
some of the principal features of the 
lake; of Thembwe, a distant pro- 
montory on the western shore south of 
this, which is occupied by a powerful 
sultan, and contains a large popula- 
tion of very boisterous savages; of 
Ukungwé, on the east shore, and 
the island of Kavira and Kabizia. I 
could also see two other small 
islands lying amidst these larger 
ones,—too small for habitation. 
Though my canoe arrived on the 
20th, bad weather prevented our 
leaving till the 22d morning, com- 
pleting twelve days at Kasengé. I 
now took leave of my generous 
host, and bidding adieu to Kasengé, 
soon arrived and spent the day at 
Kabizia. 

23d.— We _ crossed over to Ki- 
vira, and pitched the tent in our 
former harbour. Next day we halted 
from stress of weather; and the fol- 
lowing day also remaining boisterous, 
we could not put to sea; but to 
obtain a better view of the lake, and 
watch the weather for choosing a 
favourable time to cross, we changed 
Khambi for a place farther up the 
_ island. 

24th.—We moved out two miles 
in the morning, but returned again 
from fear of the weather, as the 
sailors could discern a sinall but 
very alarming-looking cleud many 
miles distant, hanging on the top 
of one of the hills, and there was 
a gentle breeze. In the evening, 
as the portentous elements still 
frowned upon us, the wise crew sur- 
mised that the uganga (church) 
Was angry at my endeavouring to 
carry across the waters the goat 
which the Sultan had given me, and 
which, they said, ought never to 
have left the spot it was presented in 
alive; and declared their intention 
of applying to the mganga (priest) 
to ascertain his opinion before ven- 
turing out again. As the goat had 
just ,given a kid, and produced a 
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good supply of milk, I was anxious 
to bring her to Ujiji for my sick 
companion, and told the sailors 
so; yet still they persisted, and 
said they would run away rather 
than venture on the water with the 
goat again. Then fearing detention, 
and guessing their motive was only 
to obtain a share in the eating her, 
I killed both kid and mother at 
once, and divided them amongst my 
party, taking care that none of the 
crew received any of the flesh, At 
night we sallied forth again, but 
soon returned from the same cause 
that hindered us in the morning. 
And I did not spare the men’s feel- 
ings who had caused the death of 
my goat in the morning, now that 
their superstitious fears concerning 
it, if they ever possessed any, were 
proven to be without foundation. 
27th.—We took our final depar- 
ture from Kivira in the morning, 
and crossed the broad lake again 
in fourteen hours, two of them, as 
before, being spent in pipes and rest. 
I have now measured the Lake’s 
centre pretty satisfactorily by trian- 
gulation, by compass in connection 
with astronomical observation, and 
twice by dead-reckoning. It is 
twenty-six miles broad at the place 
of crossing, which is its narrowest 
central part. But alas that I should 
have omitted to bring a sounding 
line with me, and not have as-er- 
tained that highly interesting fea- 
ture—its depth. There is very little 
doubt in my mind but that its bed 
is very deep, owing to the trough- 
like formation of it, and also because 
I have seen my crew haul up fishing- 
baskets, sunk in the sea near to the 
shore, from very considerable depths, 
by long ropes with trimmers at- 
tached. For the benefit of science, 
and as a hint to future travellers, I 
will mention that had I brought 
a lead, I might, as if by accident, 
have dropped it in the sea when 
they were resting—have tapped the 
bottom and ascertained its .depth— 
whilst the superstitious crew would 
have only wondered in vain as to 
what I was about. Let easy-chair 
geographers now take lesson by 
this passage across the lake of 
twenty-six miles, and know for the 
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fature, that if they will have 
lakes of great and imaginative 
preadth, they should stud them 
with islands at distances not more 
than thirty miles asunder; for no 
Nagoe canoes dare ever venture 
on a broader sheet of water than I 
have now crossed. And if they 
cannot bear of islands on a sheet of 
water as broad as the Slug alluded 
to before—which they affirmed was 
crossed by negroes—let them pause 
before describing anything so ridicu- 
lous. 

28th.—We started up coast early, 
and at 10 a.m. put in amongst 
some reeds opposite the Luguvu 
river, as the wind, rain, and waves 
had very nearly swamped the boat, 
and drenched us all from head to 
foot. I pitched the tent in the 
canoe, to protect me from the storm, 
but it only served to keep the wind 
from blowing on my wet clothes and 
chilling me, for wave after wave 
washed over the gunwale, and kept 
me and all my kit constantly drench- 
ed through. Three lingering miser- 
able hours were passed in this 
fashion; for there was no place to 
land in, and we could not venture 


forward. The sea abated in the 
afternoon, and we gained Mgiti 
Khambi. After a day’s halt, the 


weather being stormy, and every- 
thing being wet and comfortless, we 
hailed with delight the succeeding 
sunny day, and making good our 
time, reached the old tree on the 
right bank of the mouth of the 
Ruché by 9 p.m. 


, 8lst.—We arrived at Ujiji by 
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breakfast-time, when I disclosed to 
Captain Burton, then happily a little 


restored, the mortifying  intelli- 
gence of my failing to procure the 
dhow. This must have been doubly 
distressing to him, for he had been . 
led to expect it by Khamis, whom I 
assed at Kabizia, and who had de- 
ivered Hamed’s letter, stating that 
the dhow was at his service. The 
Shaykh’s mancuvring with the dhow 
bears much the appearance of one 
anxious to obtain the credit of gen- 
erosity, without incurring the at- 
tendant inconvenience of its reality. 
Otherwise I cannot divine what good 
his procrastinations and the means 
he took for keeping me near him so 
long could have been to him; for he 
made no overtures to me whatever. 
Bombay now thought, when it was 
too late, that if I had offered to give 
him 500 dollars’ worth of cloth, 
landed at his house,. he could not 
have resisted the offer. I give this 
notice for the advantage of any fa- 
ture explorers on the lake. I could 
not form a true estimate of the 
lake’s positive breadth, in conse- 
quence of the numberless bays and 
romontories that diversify the regu- 
arity of its coast line; but I should 
say that thirty to forty miles is pro- 
bably near the truth. 

This concludes my first indepen- 
dent travel in Oentral Africa; and 
next month you shall have my 
second journey to what I believe to 
be the fountains of Tue Nixe. 


J. H. Spexe, 
Captain 46th Bengal N. I, 
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A DREAM OF THE DEAD, 


I preamep that I found my- 
self suddenly in a place which im- 
pressed me with an instantaneous 
sense of strangeness; it was like 
nothing I had ever seen. I then be- 
came aware that my own state of 
feeling was like nothing I had ever 
felt. It was a sensation of inex- 
pressible physical relief; all ailment 
to which I had been familiarised, was 
gone—gone all weariness, heaviness, 
inertness of muscle, of nerve, of spi- 
rit. Time and its effects palpably— 
abruptly—lifted from me as a load 
may be lifted from the shoulders of a 
tired and sinking man. I was con- 
scious of an elasticity and lightness of 
frame, to which that of a vigorous 
schoolboy bounding into the play- 
ground can be but inadequately com- 
pared. My first idea was that I 
was made young again; my second 
idea, which flashed on me as convic- 

tion, made me aware that I was dead. 
-I said to myself, “I am dead, and 
amongst the dead.” With that con- 
scioushess came no awe, no fear, only 
the sensation of: unutterable strange- 
ness, and a sentiment of intense curio- 
sity. The place in which I stood was 
the far end of an immense hall or 
chamber,—so immense that it baffles 
all attempt to convey a notion of the 
space. Its walls were proportion- 
ably lofty, it was without roof; 
above it a dull blue sky, without 
cloud, without-sun, moon, or stars. 
Along this hall human beings, dressed 
as we dress in life, were harrying in 
various groups or detachments. But 
so vast was the place, that though I 
was aware there were millions of 
such beings within the walls, they 
appeared like tiny rivulets running 
on through a mighty plain. I hast- 
ened towards one of these detach- 
ments, accosted a man, and said, 
“Tell me, is it true that I am 
dead ?” 

“You are dead, of course,” said 
the man impatiently, without stop- 


ping. ‘And you, too?” I asked. 
* All here are dead! We are The 
Dead.” 


I caught the man by the arm, 
which I felt inquisitively. I won- 


dered to find it so material, contrary 
to all my preconceived notions, 

“ But you are no spirit?” I said; 
“this arm is flesh and blood. Can 
you explain?” 

“ Nothing is ever explained here,” 
interrupted the man, shaking me off. 
He hurried on after the rest, and dis- 
appeared within what may be called 
a doorway; but there was no door. 
There were many openings as for 
doors in the hall—none of them had, 
doors, This also excited my curiosity. 
Why no doors? I walked lightly 
across the floor, pleased at the brisk- 
ness of my own step, and again I 
accosted a fellow-inmate of this 
strange place. 

“IT beg pardon,” said I courteously, 
“but why is this hall left unfinished ; 
why no doors where these lofty open- 
ings are left ?” 

“Find out for yourself; no explan- 
ations are given here.” 

“Stop one moment, I am a 
stranger just arrived. Many dear 
friends have come here before me. 
Tell me, I pray, how I am to find 
them ?” 

“Find them! This is Infinity. 
Those who move on never return to 
the same place; those who come 
after never catch up those who have 
gone before.” 

“ What! shall I never see even my 
own mother ? ” 

“Never. This is Eternity; once 
lost, for ever lost.” 

“But my own mother! What has 
become of her? whither has she gone?” 

“ How do I know! ” 

“ But I shall overtake her,” I ex- 
claimed angrily. 

“ And if you do?” said the man 
drily, “you would not know each 
other—you do not wear the same 
bodies as you did in life. Perhaps 
you and I were intimate friends once. 
You do not know me now, nor I you. 
No knowledge of each other amongst 
The Dead.” 

The man hurried on through the 
opening. I was so amazed at what 
he said that I awoke. 

“This is the most extraordinary 
dream,” I said to myself, when awake. 
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“ How I wish that I could continue 
it!” In a few minutes I was asleep 
again, and there I was—exactly in the 
same place in that hall where the 
man had left me, near the opening. 
I followed a string of passengers 
through that opening into a narrow 
corridor——the same height of wall, 
the same dull blue sky overhead. 

“ How light it is,” I said to a man 
in the throng, ‘‘and yet there is no 
sun, and no moon, and no stars. Is 
it always as light here, and is this 
day or is it night?” 

“ Neither day nor night. No day, 
no night, to the dead. Time here is 
dead too!” 

I tried in vain to keep this man 
in conversation. I tried in vain 
to make friends with others; all 
answered curtly and impatiently, 
shaking me off and hurrying on. 
What now began most to perplex 
me, was the utter absence of all social 
intercourse. No one seemed to talk 
to another; no two persons walked 
arm-in-arm, I said to myself—‘ In 
any city on earth one stranger may 
accost another, and get some infor- 
mation what he is to do—where he 
is to find a lodging. Society seems 
dissolved here—every one for him- 
self. It is well at least that I feel so 
strong and so young.” 

I passed my hands over my limbs. 
Yes, I was fiesh and blood. Sud- 
denly I began to feel hungry. This 
amazed me. Again I accosted one of 
the throng. “Can it be true that one 
feels hunger here? do the Dead know 
hunger ?” 

“ Hunger! of course; you have a 
body, have not you?” 

“ And how can one get food ?” 

“ Find out for yourself.” 

“Stop, must one pay for it ?” 

“Pay! of course, of course; you 
cannot rob The Dead.” .The man was 
gone. 

I hurried on with the hurrying 
throng, and began to feel in my 
pockets. In my right trouser pocket 
I found a sovereign and twelve 
shillings in silver, exactly the sum 
that I had in my pocket when I 
went to bed the night of that dream. 
Again I began to wonder, “ How did 
I bring this money with me, why no 
more? Can I get no more money? 
Is this all that is to provide for me 
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throughout eternity?” Several of 
the crowd now stopped before a re- 
cess in the corridor; in this recess 
persons were serving out coffee, 
which I observed those who took 
paid for. I longed for the cofiee, but 
I was seized with a prudent thrift. 
I thought, “I must not fritter away 
any part of so small a sum, until I 
know at least how to get more.” I 
resisted the coffee-shops, and con- 
tinued to rove on—always in a build- 
ing, always in qa labyrinth of halls, 
and chambers, and passages. I ob- 
served that none of them seemed 
formed for residence, none of them ° 
were furnished, except here and there 
was a thin comfortless bench against 
the tall undecorated wall. But 
always, always a building—always, 
always as within a single immea- 
surable house. I was seized with 
an intense longing to get out. “If 
I could but find my way into the 
fields,” said I to myself—* if I could 
but wander into the country, I have 
been always so fond of nature.” 

Again I accosted a man. “How 
can I get out of this building ?” 

“ You can’t get out of it, you are 
dead.” 

“Yes, I know I am dead; but I 
still long to see Nature,” 

“ There is no Nature here. Nature 
is finite—this is infinity.” 

“ But is infinity circumscribed to 
this building ?-=no escape from these 
walls? Explain.” 

“ Explain!” interrupted the man 
with great anger, as if I had uttered 
something wicked ; “ nothing is ever 
explained here. Wretch, leave me.” 
And the man broke away. 

I continued to stride on through 
the building, always trying to escape 
out of it. Miles and miles, and 
leagues and leagues, I went on— 
always between those lofty. walls, 
under that unchangeable sky. And 
I could never get a peep into what 
lay beyond; for to those walls there 
were no windows. 

I said to myself, “ If I were alive I 
should have dropped with fatigue ; but 
I feel no fatigue—not the least tired. 
Still, if I am to remain here, [ should 
like to have a quiet lodging to my- 
self. Where can I rest?” 

So again I stopped a man—I say 
a man; for hitherto I had seen only 
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men, no women—men much as one 
sees every day in Oxford Street or 
Cheapside. I stopped a man, say I? 
The expression is incorrect: no man 
ever stopped at my bidding, but 
walked on while I spoke, and only 
walked faster when he escaped. And 
never again did I come up to the 
same man. Well, then, I accosted a 
man :—“ What are the rules of this 
place? Can one have a home as on 
_ earth ?~can I have a lodging to my- 
self somewhere ?” 

“ Of course you can.” 

“Where shall I go for one ?—how 
* am I to contrive—?” 

“Find out for yourself; no one 
helps another here.” 

“But stay. I have only got about 
me one pound twelve. Is there dif- 
ference of fortune in this place ?—are 
there wealth and poverty ?—do some 
people come with more riches than 
others ?” 

“ To be sure.” 

“And is it as good a thing to be 
rich here as it is on earth ?” 

“ Better. Poverty here is dread- 
ful ; for here none lend, and none 

ve.’ 

“T left a great deal of money be- 
hind me; can’t I get at it now?” 

“ Certainly not; you should have 
brought more.” 

“ Alas! I did not know I was 
coming here. But I am quick and 
hardworking: I could make money 
easily enough in the earth I came 
from. Can money be made here ?” 

“ Yes !” 

_. “ How—how ?” 

“ Find out for yourself.” 

The man escaped me, 

I woke a second time, revolving 
all I had seen in my dream, and 
much struck by the prosaic and 
practical character of the whole. 
“So very odd,” I said, “that money 
should be of use amongst the dead. 
I will write down this dream to- 
morrow morning ;” and I began to 
impress all its details on my memory. 
While so employed I fell asleep 
again, and again found myself ex- 
actly in the same spot on which I 
had last stood in this singular dream. 
I felt my pockets—only one pound 
twelve still. “What a fvol was I 
not to take advantage of my waking, 
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and bring more money with me!” I 
said with a sigh. 

I now came into a desolate ban- 
quet-hall: in the midst was an im- 
mense table, and several thousand 
persons were sitting down to a feast, 
I observed ornaments of plate on the 
table, and great profusion of wine. 
I approached; the table was full; 
there was no room for me, And in- 
deed, though still hungry, I had no 
desire to join the banqueters, I felt 
as if I were not of them; no social 
sentiment bound me to them. But 
now, for the first time, I perceived 
women—women at the table. That 
sight gave me pleasure. I began to 
count them. At first I only distin- 
guished one or two; gradually the 
number grew—so many that I ceased 
to count. ‘“ Well,” I said, “now I 
shall see something like gallantry 
and gaiety and affection amongst 
The Dead.” I was soon undeceived; 
people ate and drank as on earth, 
but without mirth or talk — each 
helping himself. The men had no 
care for the women, the women had 
no care for the men. A dreary con- 
sciousness that love existed not 
amongst The Dead came over me, 
and I left the banquet-hall. I now 
came into another corridor, at the 
end of which, to my great joy, I de- 
scried what seemed a more open 
space. I caught a glimpse of green 
trees. A great throng was hurry- 
ing towards this space. I pressed 
forward in advance of the throng, and 
entered first; but I was disappoint- 
ed: the space was still within the 
building, the walls round it; only it 
resembled what the French call a 
Place darmes. The trees, planted in 
a formal row on either side, as the 
are in a Place d’armes, were small, 
stunted, and the foliage clipped. 
Looking more narrowly, I perceived 
that they were not real trees, but of 
some painted metal; and I thought 
of the words, “There is no nature 
here.” While I was thus gazing on 
the trees, the lower end of this 
court had become filled with the 
crowd ; and suddenly, from an open- 
ing opposite to that by which I and 
the crowd had entered, I heard a re- 
gular tramp as of the quick march 
of soldiers, and presently a defile of 
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armed men came into the Place—so 
quickly that I had only time to draw 
on one side to escape béing trodden 
down. They hastened to the upper 
part of the Place, and formed them- 
selves at the word of command. 
Then, for the first time, I felt fear; 
for these soldiers did not seem to 
me so human as all I had hitherto 
seen. There was something preter- 
homan and ghastly in their aspect 
and their movements. They were 
armed with muskets. In another 
moment, to my inconceivable sur- 
prise and horror, they fired upon 
the crowd at the far end, and then 
charged with the bayonet. They 
came so close by me, that I felt one 
of the soldiers graze me. But I did 
not recede; on the contrary, I put 
myself somewhat in the way of the 
charge. For my predominant senti- 
ment throughout all this dream was 
curiosity, and I wished to know if I 
could be capable of bodily wound or 
bodily pain. But the soldiers spared 
me, and charged only on the crowd 
below. In an instant the ground 
was covered with victims—bruised, 
wounded, groaning, shrieking. This 
exploit performed, the soldiers de- 
parted down the passage they had 
entered, as rapidly as they had 
marched in. 

It seemed to me that I felt no pity 
for the crowd and no resentment 
against the soldiers, I only felt an 
exceeding surprise. However, I ap- 
proached the sufferers and said, “But 
are you sensible of wounds, being 
already dead?” A man, mangled 
and lacerated, answered impatiently, 
“ Yes, yes—of course.” 

“ But still, being dead, you cannot 
be killed, and that is some comfort.” 

I got no answer to this remark. 
The sufferers gathered themselves up, 
no one helping the other; and, limp- 
ing and groaning, dispersed. I then 
addressed a man who was one of the 
few who were unhurt. He was taller, 
of better mien, and with a less busy 
and anxious expression of counte- 
nance than those I had hitherto 
questioned. He gave me the idea of 
a person of rank. 

“ Sir,” said I, insinuating into my 
manner all the polite respect I could 
convey to it, “the appearance of 





soldiers here has startled me; for 
where there are soldiers there must 
be law and Government. Hither- 
to I have seen no trace of either. 
Is .there, then, a Government to 
this place? Where can one see it? 
Where does it reside? What are the 
Laws? How can one avoid displeas- 
ing them?” 

“Find out,” answered the man, in 
the same form of words which had so 
often chilled my questions, but in a 
inilder voice. 

“At all events, then, there is a 
law of brute force that prevails here 
as on the earth,” I said in extreme 
wonder, 

“Yes; but on earth it is under- 
stood. Here nothing is explained.” 

“Can I know even why that 
crowd was punished; whence the 
soldiers came; whither they have 
now gone ?” | 

“Search—this is infinity. You 
have leisure enough before you; you 
are in eternity.” 

The man was gone. I passed very 
timorously and very wistfully along 
the passage from which the soldiers 
had emerged. 

The object of my curiosity now 
was, to get at the seat of that | Ba of 
Force which was so contrary to all 
my preconceived opinions. felt a 
most awful consciousness of uncer- 
tainty. One might then, like that 
crowd, at any time be punished; 
one did not know wherefore. How 
act so as to avoid offence? While 
thus musing the atmosphere seemed 
darker, and I found that I was in a 
very squalid part of the building; it 
resembled, indeed, the old lanes and 
courts of St. Giles’s (only still within 
the mansion), and infinitely more 
wretched. 

“So then,” I said, “I do see 
poverty here at last,” and I felt with 
proud satisfaction my one d 
twelve. A miserable-looking haw 
was beside me. He was resting on 4 
heap of broken rubbish. Looking at 
him I observed that he was deform- 
ed, but not like any deformity I 
had seen in the living. I cannot de- 
scribe how the deformity differed, 
except that he showed me his hands, 
and they were not like human hands, 
but were distorted into shapeless 





knots and lumps, And I said, “No 
‘wonder you are poor, for you cannot 
work with those hands, Man’s phy- 
sical distinction from the brutes is 
chiefly in the formation of his hand. 
Your hand is not the hand of man.” 

And the lad laughed, and that was 
the first langh I had heard amongst 
the dead. 

* But are you not very unhappy ?” 
said I in amaze. 

“Unhappy! No! Iam dead.” 

“Did you bring your infirmities 
with you, or did you contract them 
here?” 

“Here!” 

I was appalled. 

“How? by what misfortune or 
what sin ?” 

The lad laughed again, and jump- 
ing off his block of rubbish, sidled 
away, mocking at me as he went 
with a vulgar gesture. 

“ Catch me at explaining,” said he, 
and was lost. 

Now a sort of despair, but an in- 
tellectual despair, seized me. I say 
intellectual, for with all my amaze 
and all my sense of solitude in that 
crowd, I never felt sad nor unhappy ; 
on the contrary, I kept constantly 
saying to myself, “After all, it is a 
great thing to have done with life.— 
And to feel so well and so young!” 
But my intellect oppressed me ; it was 
in my way; my Guriosity was so in- 
tense, my perplexities so unsolved, 
even by conjecture, 

I got out of the squalid part of the 
building ; and in a small lobby I 
encountered a solitary being like 
myself. I joined him. 

I said, “You and I seem both 
alone in this vast space. Can we not 
explore it in company ?” 

“Certainly not; my way is not 
your way, nor yours mine. No two 
have the same paths through in- 
finity.” 

“ Bat,” said I, angrily, “I always 
understood on the earth, that when 
we left it we should come into a re- 
gion of spirits. Where are the angels 
to guide us? I see them not. I 
have seen poverty and suffering, and 
brute force. But of blessed spirits 
above mankind, I have beheld none. 
And if this be infinity, such spirits 
must be here.” 
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“ Find them out for yourself then, 
as I must find them out for myself, 
This is my Way, that is yours.” 

“One word more; since I cannot 
discover those who have gong before 
me, whom I loved, I will wait for 
some one whom I have left on earth, 
and he will be my companion, for he 
will be as strange to this place as I 
am, and will want a friend, as [ 
want some one. Tell me where I can 
watch and see the dead come here 
from life.” 

“Yes, that I can tell you. There 
are plenty of places in which you will 
see the dead drop down—there is 
such a place close by. You see that 
passage; take it, and go straight 
on.” 

I did as the man told me. I came 
to an open space always between 
blind walls, but the outer wall seemed 
far loftier, soaring up, and soaring 
up, till the dull blue sky that rested 
on it appeared immeasurably re- 
mote. 

And down at my feet from this 
wall dropped a man. “You are one 
of the dead,” said I, approaching 
anxiously, “just left the world of 
the living?” 

He seemed bewildered for a mo- 
ment; at last he answered, rubbing 
his eyes, and in a kind of dreamy 
voice, “ Yes, I am dead.” 

“Let us look at each other,” said 
I; “perhaps we were friends in 
life.” 

We did look at each other with- 
out recognition. But, indeed, as 
T had been told, not amongst the 
myriads I had met, had I recog- 
nised one being I had ever known on 
earth. 

“Well,” said I, * this is the strangest 
place! There is no getting on in it 
alone; no one will put you into the 
way of things. Let you and I be 
friends now, whatever we were before. 
Take my arm; we cannot fail to be 
more comfortable if we keep to- 
gether.” 

The man, who seemed half asleep, 
took my arm, and we went on to- 
gether. I was very much pleased and 
exceedingly proud to have found at 
last a companion. I told him of all I 
had witnessed and experienced, of all 
my doubts and perplexities. He list- 
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ened with very little interest or atten- 
tion, still I was glad that I had got 
him safe by the arm, 

“T don’t think it is such a bad 
place,” said I, “if one could once get 
into the way of it. But the first 
thing is to find a lodging to our- 
selves; and are you not hungry? I 
am. By the by, what money have 
you brought with you?” 

Thereon my man looked at me sus- 


piciously, and extricating himself 
from my arm, broke off; and though 
I hastened to follow him, he was lost 
in the infinity, and I felt that I was 
once more amidst infinity—dead and 
alone. 

So I awoke, and I wrote down this 
dream just as it happened; and at- 
tempting no explanation, for no ex- 
planation was given to me. 

HERMIDES, 





THE ELECTION PETITIONS, 


WHO DOES THE BRIBERY ? 


Tue country is beginning to find 
out what it owes to the Ooalition 
Cabinet and its motley mass of Libe- 
ral supporters. In order to replace 
the Whig chiefs in office,—in order 
that Louis Napoleon might again see 
the author of the Conspiracy Bill at 
the head of the British Government, 
—and in order that Lord John Rus- 
sell might once more exhibit how 
easily he is overreached by foreign 
diplomatists,—for these several rea- 
sons, of which the first is of course 
the chief, the Liberal party combined 
to cut short the career of the Oon- 
servative Administration, and there- 
by flung back into the void the many 
excellent measures, of legal and other 
reform, which that Administration 
had introduced. For this the coun- 
try has had no equivalent. As re- 
gards foreign affairs, every one knows 
in what a blundering and offensive 
position the peace of Villafranca has 
placed the British Government in 
the eyes of Europe. And if we turn 
fur compensation to home affairs, 
what do we find? Nothing. Nota 
single measure has been proposed by 
the new Oabinet. They do not appear 
to have given a single successful 
thought to the work of internal im- 
provement. Possibly the occupants 
of Downing Street had too much to 
do in keeping on good terms with 
one another, to have any spare 
strength left to devote to the inte- 
rests of the public. Yet the session, 
after all, has not been wholly unpro- 
fitable. It has cleared the public 
apprehension upon something more 
than the administrative incapacity 


of the Ministry; for it has made 
plain, also, the disgraceful corruption 
of the Liberal party and the hypo- 
critical effrontery of the Liberal 
chiefs. The session has been short, 
but it has served to exhibit the Libe- 
ral party in an aspect which the coun- 
try will not soon forget. It began 
amidst a chorus of Liberal ivectives 
against the Conservative Ministry for 
corrupting the constituencies; it has 
ended amidst a wail of the Liberals 
over lost seats, lost money, lost repa- 
tation; and some of them, professors 
of most Pharisaic purity, are now go- 
ing about in a state of moral unclean- 
ness Which no amount of whitewash- 
ing will ever cover any more. Even 
the house of Bright has fallen into a 
lamentable state of impurity. And 
that Brutus of politics, so implacable 
towards the fabulous failings of his 
opponents, ought now to stand forth as 
the moral executioner of those of his 
own household, It is a pratty spec- 
tacle for those who have hitherto be- 
lieved that the purity of the Liberals 
corresponded with their glowing pro- 
fessions. The Liberal journals are 
silent on the subject. It is a disgrace 
too deep to be apologised for—the 
facts are too indisputable to be ex- 
plained away. In some quarters, in- 
deed, it is faintly suggested that this 
is the first time Liberalism has lost 
her virtue. But the examination made 
by the Parliamentary Committees de- 
monstrates authoritatively that this 
is no virgin lapse, and that the illicit 
connection between Liberalism and 
bribery has been carried on for a long 
time. The evidence of this is so 
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strong, that the Daily News prefers 
to make a clean breast of it. With 
a naiveté that certainly borders on 
the coolest effrontery, it admits that 
“the old system of management has 
broken down!”—and that the “seats 
lost to the Liberals by the decisions 
of the Committees” show plainly that 
some other kind of “ management” 
must be had recourse to. Are the Jo- 
seph Surfaces of Liberalism at length 
going to open their eyes to the truth 
that honesty is the best policy, and 
that instead of professing so much 
virtue they would do better to prac- 
tise a little of it ? 

“ Organised calumny,” as Roebuck, 
who knows them well, has told us, is 
the forte of the Whig party. It is 
an engine of party which they have 
ever worked most’ assiduously, and 
upon which they place great reliance 
in all their contests with their rivals. 
It is their Armstrong gun, brought 
out on all occasions when the tide of 
battle threatens to go against them. 
And its volleys, it must be admitted, 
are very effective; for as long as a 
party which panders to the masses, 
and whose grand professions of prin- 
ciple have not been found out to be 
but a whitewash over corruption, fills 
the journals with calumnies against 
its opponents, the public seldom fails 
to believe the greater part of what it 
is told. Four months ago the Liberal 
party were in a most excited state of 
mingled hope and desperation. They 
had been looking forward to the Min- 
isterial Reform Bill as a question 
which would surely reinstate them in 
power; but after playing their trump- 
card upon it, they found themselves 
sent back to their constituencies, with 
the public mind showing symptoms 
of its inclination to turn against them. 
In this emergency their Armstrong 
gun of calumny was brought out as 
usual, and Sir James Graham took 
upon himself to fire the first round. 
How, consistently with any feeling of 
personal integrity, Sir James Graham 
could conduct himself in the manner 
he did, we do not pretend to explain. 
On the hustings of Carlisle, elated at 
his nephew’s being returned to Parlia- 
ment along with him, one would have 
thought that the milk of human kind- 
ness would have displaced for a mo- 
ment that soured and bitter spirit pro- 
duced in him by his recent political 
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isolation. Not so. His old friends, 
Lord Derby and the Oonservatives, 
bade fair to win the day ; and with an 
intensity of hate which none but an 
apostate can feel, Sir James roused 
himself to spoil their triumph. Call- 
ing to his aid the most daring ca- 
lumny, and appealing to the ignorant 
prejudices of the masses, he accused 
the Government of the most flagi- 
tious practices for corrupting the 
constituencies. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, he told his audience, 
had been subseribed by the Tories to 
buy votes and “foully pack the new 
Parliament.” Lord Derby himself, he 
said, boasted that he had subscribed 
£20,000 for that iniquitous purpose. 
Sir John Pakington, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, was making an extra- 
ordinary expenditure of the public 
money for the purpose of securing ad- 
ditional votes in the seaports. Gen- 
eral Peel, the Secretary at War, was 
building useless barracks at Berwick, 
in order to buy up that constituency ; 
and, in order to seoure the votes of the 
publicans and innkeepers all over the 
country, the rate of billet-money, said 
Sir James, had been trebled, by an 
arbitrary act of the Government. 
Fifthly, a compact had been made 
with the Pope, by the promise of 
another Oatholic University in Ire- 
Jand. And sixthly, there was the 
Galway contract, of which Sir James 
said—‘It would have been cheaper 
for the people of England to give the 
Government £100,000 capital to be 
expended as secret service money in 
buying up the Galway votes and de- 
bauching the voters, rather than this 
£70,000 under contract for seven 
years!!” We do not know where to 
find a parallel to the exhibition which 
this bitter and unsertpulous old man 
made on the hustings of Oarlisle. He, 
a Privy Councillor of her Majesty, 
dared openly and ostentatiously to 
charge the Government, collectively 
and severally, with acts of gross 
political corruption, practised with a 
view “foully to pack the new 
Parliament :” and yet every charge 
which he made was, to use Dis- 
raeli’s well-merited epithet, “an im- 
pudent fabrication.” Lord Derby 
had never subscribed £20,000, nor 
£10,000, nor £5,000; and the fabulous 
sums alleged to have been subscribed 
by the Carlton Olub existed nowhere 
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save in the heated and rancorous 
imagination of the veteran Member 
for Carlisle. The building of bar- 
racks at Berwick, and the extraor- 
dinary expenditure of the Admiralty, 
were pure inventions. An “ Inde- 
pendent Liberal” himself came: for- 
ward to approve most highly of the 
Galway contract; not a trace of 
bribery was alleged to have taken 
place at the Galway election, and the 
town returned an oppositionist as 
before. No promise had been made 
of a new university to Ireland; and 
as to the compact with the Pope, the 
election riots at Limerick (of which 
we shall speak by-and-by) at once 
sent that calumny into oblivion. 
Lastly, as regards the increase of the 
billet-money—which Sir James de- 
clared had been made by an arbitrary 
and unjustifiable act of the Govern- 
ment, and with a view to influence the 
elections,—that increase had been re- 
commended by a Parliamentary com- 
mittee, and had actually been intro- 
duced into the Mutiny Act, and voted 
by the House of Commons, before 
there was any expectation of a disso- 
lution at all! Such were the fabri- 
cations set afloat by the Knight of 
Netherby, and which were assiduous- 
ly kept up as long as possible by the 
Liberal journals. No one envied Sir 
James Graham’s position when Par- 
liament reassembled. He had been 
called to account by Sir John Paking- 
ton and General Peel, and had to 
withdraw his calumnies in the news- 
papers; and on the very first night 
of the session Lord Derby gave him 
an equally flat contr&diction, which 
he had likewise to swallow with 
whatever grace was left him. No 
wonder, then, that when at length he 
rose in his place, smarting under the 
cutting sarcasms of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and complained of his 
“painful position,” and of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s remarks as a breach of “the 
established rule among gentlemen,” 
he was met by the scornful laugh of 
the House, and was only tolerated to 
a close on account of his age and long 
service in the councils of the nation. 
Lord Palmerston likewise took up 
the ery of corruption against the Min- 
istry,—confining himself, however, 
with due caution, to a vague allega- 
tion, and avoiding that ‘‘ condescend- 
ing upon particulars ” which brought 
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the reckless Knight of Netherby to so 
much grief. In concert with his 
party, the noble Viscount took his 
part in the plan of “ organised calum- 
ny” directed against the Conservative 
Ministry. And when Parliament 
met, those who were present on the 
night of the 7th June will remember 
the grand bow-wow manner in which 
the present Premier gave the House 
to understand that if he did not ut- 
terly overwhelm the Ministry with 
proofs of their electoral corruption, 
it was only because he was merciful, 
and would not do so just yet. “The 
dissolution,” he said, “ was a culpable 
proceeding,—it was sacrificing what 
might eventually have been great 
national interests, in order to scram- 
ble for a few votes at different hus- 
tings. The right hon.. gentleman 
spoke with great levity of the charges 
made against the Government for 
irregular practices at the elections in 
certain parts of the country. I am 
not going to enter into that question 
pow. But I will venture to tell him 
[here the noble Viscount gave a most 
meaning and mysterious shake of the 
head and right arm] that, before any 
great length of tiine has passed, there 
will be plenty of occasions—many 
more, perhaps, than -will be agree- 
able to hon. gentlemen opposite— 
when that subject will be brought 
under our notice.” It stands recorded 
in the Zimes thut the only ostensible 
effect which this produced in the 
House was “a laugh”—which we 
are free to admit came from the Con- 
servatives, who knew that it was all 
blank-cartridge work, designed to 
make a nvise and smoke for the mo- 
ment. That stanch Whig official, 
Mr. Wilson, fullowed suit, and in 
backing up the inuendoes_of his chief, 
made special allusion to the hardship 
which the “sinful” Ministry had in- 
flicted upon himself “ He main- 
tained that the dissolution was a sin- 
fal and unworthy act. In his own 
case (he said) the whole weight and 
strength of the Government were 
brought to bear to induce his consti- 
tuents to return a verdict in their 
favour; and it might be his duty to 
bring before the House the manner 
in which the whole strength of the 
Government had been brought to 
bear against him.” Mr. Wilson’s 
opinions of duty apparently altered, 
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for he never favoured the House with 
any further allusion to the hardships 
which he had so patriotically endured 
and triumphantly overcome. But, 
as the best comment on his com- 
plaint, we may mention that when 
a new election shortly afterwards 
took place, the Conservatives stood 
higher on the poll than before ; so 
that whereas in April, the Liberals 
were ahead by 123, at the election 
after the new Ministry was in power 
the majority of the Liberal candidate 
was only 49! 

Little as the Derby Administration 
and its supporters cared for these 
charges, knowing them to be a mere 
shai on the part of their opponents, 
yet the sham served Lord Palmer- 
ston and his Whig friends very well. 
It was known that there were a good 
many waverers in the Liberal camp ; 
and how could they be better secured 
than by daring them to vote for a 
Ministry which had exercised such 
extraordinarily gross corruption, and 
whose majority, if they were even to 
get one, would soon be turned into a 
minority by the damaging exposures 
before the Election Committees? Mr. 
Laing honestly confessed that he 
voted against the Ministry with the 
greatest reluctance, and only because 
he thought himself bound by personal 
honour to vote with his party; and 
many others voted in a similar frame 
of mind—the only issue presented to 
them by their leaders being, whether 
they would have a Liberal Govern- 
ment, or, in the face of the country, 
show themselves supporters of a Tory 
Ministry which had been bribing 
right and left, and debauching the 
constituencies? As the result of these 
tactics the Conservative Ministry was 
outvoted by 13,—a narrow majority 
at best, but worth nothing as a stable 
source of strength, seeing that while 
the Conservatives form a compact 
phalanx, the Liberal party is split 
into most discordant sections. But 
ere the session ended, that majority, 
small as it was, had all but sunk to 
zero. It soon became evident that 
members had voted against the Min- 
istry on the 10th of June who had no 
right to vote, or even to be in the 
House at all. No sooner did the 
Election Oommittees begin their 
work than the “deil’s dozen,” who 
had placed Lord Palmerston in 
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power, were found to be “men of 
straw ”’—most of them having got 
their seats by the most shameless 
bribery. And on the 11th of Angust 
—exactly two months after the Libe- 
ral journals announced the defeat of 
the Conservatives, the same journals 
had to confess that eight of the Libe- 
‘ral majority had been unseated for 
bribery, and that two of the seats thus 
rendered vacant had been gained by 
Conservatives ; while the elevation of 
Mr. Labouchere to the peerage had 
given another gain to the Oonserva- 
tives at Taunton! In other words, 
exactly two months after the Liberals 
had replaced themselves in office by 
a majority of 18, that majority had 
been reduced by the decisions of 
committees and new elections to only 
one; and the Liberals who had been 
so boastful of their own virtue, and 
so profuse in charges of corruption 
against their oppovents, were them- 
selves found to have been the very 
chief of sinners! Well might the 
Daily News, on the twelfth of Au- 
gus‘, thus lament over the havoc that 
was then taking place, not on the 
moors, but in the committee-rooms! 
“It is pretty clear that the present 
system of what is called managing 
elections, as far as the Liberal party 
is concerned, will never do. Seat 
after seat has been lost to the Libe- 
rals by the decisions of commit- 
tees, while the Conservatives have 
hitherto managed to escape. And 
what is far worse, of the new elections 
that have taken place, two out of 
three have resulted in the substitution 
of adversaries for friends. In a word, 
the old system of management has 
broken down.” “ For the first time in 
half a century Taunton is now repre- 
sented by two opponents. As for 
Dartmouth, after a vain show of 
fight, it was unaccountably abandoned 
to the enemy. We cannot refrain 
from asking plainly, why was this? 
The last election for Dartmouth was 
declared void on account of bribery: 
was it thought inexpedient to risk 
another show-up next session?” 
There was little doing in the House 
of Commons during the last fortnight 
of the session, but any one was well 
repaid for his trouble who, during 
that period, visited the committee- 
rooms. We say trouble, for the 
thing had its discomforts as well as 
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its amusement. If one of the public, 
and not of the privileged few who 
had access within the barrier, after 
squeezing yourself in at the door, 
you found yourself in the midst of 
a perspiring crowd filling one side 
of a spacious chamber overlooking 
the pestiferous Thames. At a table 
within the barrier sit the members 
of the committee, and facing them the 
legal gentlemen, and the unhappy 
witness whom for the time they 
happen to have upon the rack. The 
greater part of the petitions against 
the return of the Conservatives had 
been withdrawn, They were got up 
merely with a view to direct preju- 
dice against the Conservative Minis- 
try at the opening of the session, and, 
having served this purpose, were im- 
mediately abandoned. Therefore it 
was Conservative petitions against 
Liberal members that formed the bulk 
of the first cases tried., And foremost 
on the list is the Wakefield petition, 
charging Mr. Bright’s brother-in-law, 
W. Hl. Leatham, with having unlaw- 
fully obtained the seat by means of 
bribery. Here the Committee beg 
the hon. gentleman to inform them 
whether it is the case that £1100 
have been spent in securing his 
return, and make inquiries as to 
who were the fortunate recipients 
of this “liberal” disbursement. To 
which the brother-in-law of the 
immaculate Mr. Bright replied that 
“he had paid Mr. Wainwright (his 
agent) two cheques—one for £200, 
and the other for £500 ; in addition, 
the expenses accounted for to the 
auditor were upwards of £400; and 
he believed there were some small 
accounts still unsettled.” As to how 
the money had gone, was a very pain- 
ful branch of the inquiry; and the 
stanchest old Tory could hardly have 
helped commiserating this “ advanced 
Liberal” in his humiliating dilemma. 
On the famous 10th of June Mr. W. 
H. Leatham could not constrain him- 
self to give a silent vote against the 
Ministry. A Reformer so illustri- 
ously connected as he, and specially 
deputed to second his brother-in-law 
in his crusade against aristocratic 
influence and corruption, he must 
tell the House why he condemned 
the Ministry. ‘“ As anew member,” 
he said, “he felt the grave responsi- 
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bility of the vote he was called upon 
to give. But he was sent to Parlia- 
ment on one question—that of politi- 
cal reform ; and on the ground of 
that question he must vote against 
the Government. They failed in 
their measure of Reform, and he be- 
lieved the forty-shilling freeholders 
would never forget the insult which 
that measure put upon them.” Here, 
then, was a special champion of Re- 
form—one whose deputed mission it 
was to free the constituencies from 
the bribes, and the country from the 
rule, of the corrupt Oonservatives. 
But very uncomfortable does he look 
now, though seated in the softest of 
easy-chairs; and those who look on 
begin to understand why he should 
be so eager a champion of the borough 
freemen—those being notoriously the 
class of all others most accessible to 
bribes. Wakefield is one of the 
boroughs created by the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and Mr. Leatham is a politi- 
cal puritan of the most “ advanced” 
school-=a relative and chosen lien- 
tenant of Mr. Bright’s; yet what do 
we find proved of this Reform 
borough and Reform champion ? 
The evidence adduced before the 
Committee clearly established the 
prevalence of the most disgraceful 
corruption on the part of the Liberal 
member—the tariff of bribery ranging 
from £10 to £30 for a vote, accord- 
ing to the hour of the day and the 
aspect of the poll. And the Oom- 
mittee found and declared, ‘“ That 
it was proved to them that Thomas 
Beaumont has been bribed by the 
payment of £10; that John Jackson 
has been bribed by the payment of 
£30; that John Cousins has been 
bribed by the payment of £25; and 
that George Senior has been bribed 
by the payment of £30.” And their 
unanimous decision is, “ That William 
Henry Leatham was by his agents 
guilty of bribery at the last election 
for the borough of Wakefield ;” that 
therefore “he is not duly elected to 
serve in the present Parliament ;” and 
“that the last election for the said 
borough is a void election.” While 
this exposure was overwhelming 
the house of Bright, in another room 
another committee was pronouncing 
a similar sentence upon another Li- 
beral,—declaring that Mr. Schenley 
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was not duly elected for Dartmouth, 
because he also, by his agents, had 
been guilty of bribery. About the 
same time two of the petitions pre- 
sented by the Liberals against Conser- 
vative members failed,—at the same 
time involving another Liberal in the 
sentence of corruption: Mr. Astell was 
declared duly elected for Ashburton ; 
and for Aylesbury, Mr, Bernard and 
Mr. Smith (Conservatives) were also 
found duly elected; while the elec- 
tion of Wentworth (Liberal) was pro- 
nounced void, as bribery had been 
practised by his agent. 

The Gloucester case cost the 
Liberals two more seats, and more 
disgrace. The disclosures were droll 
as well as startling. It appears that 
the state of parties in Gloucester is 
nearly balanced, and the better class 
of Liberals had resolved not to at- 
tempt to monopolise both seats. But 
there is a Reform Club in Gloucester, 
and this resolve did not tally with 
their wishes—whatever their wishes 
may have beer. A deputation from 
the club accordingly proceed to Lon- 
don, and under their patronage Mr. 
Monk ‘came down to canvass the 
borough. The tactics adopted on his 
side appear to have been very simple. 
It was openly proclaimed that “ if 
money could do it, Mr. Monk would 
win ;” and the local jonrnal on the 
Liberal side significantly announced 
that, in addition to his other pre- 
eminent excellences, Mr. Monk had a 
father-in-law who was a millionnaire, 
and from whom great things might 
be expected if Mr. Monk were re- 
turned. A great change now took 
place on the part of the leading 
Liberals, who had hitherto kept aloof 
from the intruder; and Mr. Price, 
their candidate—and who might still 
have been one of the members for 
Gloucester but for this suicidal step 
—now came forward to “sail in the 
same boat” with the long-pursed Mr. 
Monk. From this time up to the 
election, threats, bribes, and per- 
suasive supplies of drink were em- 
ployed on the side of the Liberals, 
who talked openly of the necessity of 
“fighting the Tories with their own 
weapons!” Their method of doing 
this was to hand over large sums to 
several trusted individuals, each of 
whom was expected to secure a 
given number of votes—the residue 
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of these large sums (if any) apparently 
going into the pockets of the trusted 
individuals. The chief persons who 
figured in this process of “ farming” 
bribery were a grocer, a bookseller, 
a Mr. Wilton, “ doctor to the Reform 
Club,” and a Mr. Jacobs ‘‘of the 
‘Little Dustpan.’ ” These individuals 
seem to have found that it was no 
easy matter satiating the love of lucre 
on the part of the free and indepen- 
dent Liberals of Gloucester ; for we 
find in the evidence that the grocer 
soon professed himself run dry, that 
the surgeon was bled to exhaustion, 
and the “Little Dustpan” quite 
cleaned out. In this extremity an 
agent, Clark, from London, arrived 
on the scene, and with him a Mr, 
Thompson, who was a very sub- 
stantial existence for the time, but 
who has now vanished into a mere 
golden myth,—nobody knowing what 
has become of him, and Mr. Monk 
deponing that,/je never once heard of 
him before? This mythical being, 
however, brought with him fresh 
supplies of “the needful,” and re- 
vived the exhausted hopes of the 
local agents by assuring them that 
he can get £1000 more than he 
brought with him: and among other 
disbursements, Mr, Clark depones 
that after the first hour’s polling, 
“Thompson paid Wilton £50 more.” 
We need not go farther into the 
curious details of this shameless cor- 
ruption; but we have shown enough 
of it to satisfy any one that the Com- 
mittee did not judge harshly when 
they decided that the election was 
null and void, and that both of the 
Liberal sitting members had been 
guilty of bribery through their agents, 

The case of Norwich was equally 
damaging (costing them two votes) 
and disgraceful to the Liberal party. 
Here we shall content ourselves with 
quoting the decision of the Committee, 
which ran as follows :— 


“That Mr. H. W. Schneider is not duly 
elected a citizen to serve in the present 
Parliament for the city and the county 
of the city of Norwich. That the Hon. 
W. Coutts Keppel, commonly called 
Lord Bury, was not duly elected at the 
election held on the 30th of April 1859, 
a citizen to serve in the present Parlia- 
ment for the said city pod the county of 
the said city of Norwich. That the said 
H. W. Schneider and Viscount Bury 
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were, by their agents, guilty of bribery at 
the last-mentioned election. t it was 

roved to the committee that Stoner had 
been bribed by the payment of £5, and 
that several other persons had been bribed 
with various amounts; but it was not 
proved to the committee that the above- 
mentioned bribery was committed with 
the knowledge and consent of the said 
H. W. Schneider and Viscount Bury. 
That it appears to the committee that 
Robert French voted for H. W. Schnei- 
der in expectation of receiving a contri- 
bution, by witnesses alleged to have 
been promised to him by the said H. W. 
Schneider, towards losses incurred b 
his brother at a fire. That H. W. Schnei- 
der did, by a letter dated the 28th of 
May, subsequent to the election, under- 
take to forward through his agents a 
contribution to the said Robert French ; 
but that no contribution was actuall 
paid. The committee are not satisfied, 
however, in the above-mentioned evi- 
dence, that the above was intended as 
a corrupt agreement on the part of the 
said H. W. Schneider.” 


The Beverley case also was one in 
which the Conservative petitioners 
were successful. In this election the 
Liberals conducted their bribery 
more cautiously, and chiefly by pay- 
ing freemen of the borough exor- 
bitant wages for doing nominally 


the work of messengers. Also the. 


polling-clerks, who were voters, were 
paid three guineas, while those who 
were not voters received only one 
guinea. In this case Mr. Walters, 
the Liberal, was ejected, and Major 
Edwards, the Conservative, imain- 
tained his seat. 

Let us now glance at some of the 
cases in which bribery was proved 
against the Liberals, yet the Members 
were allowed to retain their seats. 
And first on this list, as on the former 
one, comes a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Bright—Mr. E. A. Leatham, brother 
of the ejected Member for Wakefield, 
and sitting himself for Huddersfield. 
Bribery here took rather a comical 
form—much of it being done by 


giving overprices for pigs, and 
by making anti-temperance pre- 
sents of barrels of beer! he 


decision of the committee was as 
follows: ‘That it was proved to your 
committee that George Moxon and 
John Chapman were bribed to vote 
for Edward Aldham Leatham by 
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Jabez Wells, by the payment of £10 
more than the market value of some 
pigs. That Joseph Crossley had been 
bribed by one Edward Frith to vote 
at the last election, under a promise 
that part of his house weuld be used 
as a committee-room. That Godfrey 
Hudson, a publican, had been bribed 
by Jabez Wells for a like purpose. 
That Henry Partridge had been 
bribed by John Wilson fora like pur- 

That Joseph Hobbison had 
been bribed for the like purpdse. 
That Aquila Priestly had been bribed 
with halfa barrel of beer. That there 
was no evidence that such acts of 
bribery had taken place with the 
knowledge of E. A. Leatham,” and 
therefore that he “was duly elected.” 
After the elections, Mr. Bright, in the 
fulness of his heart, boasted that he 
would now walk into the House of 
Commons with a brother-in-law on 
each arm. He little thought how 
soon one of these relations was to be 
walked out of the House in a very 
summary and humiliating way; and 
how the other, though escaping ejec- 
tion, must ever be ridiculous to the 
risible, and offensive to the moral, 
faculties of the House, on account of 
the barrels of beer and the corrupt 
traffic in the “unclean animal” to 
which he owed his election. The 
Maidstone case was another in which 
the Liberal Members in a 
manner not very creditable to the 
Committee, and very discreditable 
to them. For the Committee testi- 
fied that it was proved to them 
“that Henry Smith, an elector, was 
bribed on his own confession by a 
sum of £10; and that Richard Rose 
and J. Honey, two other electors 
who voted for the sitting Members, 
were paid 25s, each after voting, for 
travelling-expenses; but that none 
of the transactions referred to were 
done with the knowledge or consent 
of the sitting Members or their 
agents!” How disinterested in their 
corrupt expenditure some Liberals 
must be, when they buy up votes 
without having the least connection 
with the candidate or his agents! 
The scandal of these cases was 
great; but—marvel of marvels!— 
who should come forward to vindi- 
cate them but the immaculate John 
Bright himself. And this is the 
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way in which he seeks to whitewash 
the soiled reputation of his two re- 
latives and their fellow-sinners:— 
“A man comes into this House—a 
great many men can hardly tell how 
they get here—and he finds that 
some friends'of his, in their zeal and 
in the heat of the contest, have done 
things which are imprudent. I ad- 
mit that many Members who are 
presumed to know very little do 
know a great deal of these matters. 
At the same time, a member may be 
returned by means which a Parlia- 
mentary Committee would not sanc- 
tion, and yet be ignorant of those 
means having been exerted.” Of 
course, as an hypothesis, this is not 
altogether impossible. But certainly 
it is not often that a man’s friends 
will draw cheques and spend money 
on his behalf without giving him 
even a hint of their benevolence. 
Only fancy a pure and incorruptible 
Liberal of the “advanced” type, 
who is resolved to fight the battle 
on the highest principles, and yet— 
in his despite and without his know- 
ledge—his friends go about spending 
their money on his behalf, thrusting 
pound-notes into teapots and other 
odd places, exhilarating the voters 
by presents of barrels of beer, and 
making purchases of pigs at treble 
their value! To complete the bur- 
lesque of all probability, it only need- 
ed that John Bright should thus 
come forward to champion the cause 
of those Members, whom he believes 
to have suffered so much from the 
obstinate over-benevolence of their 
friends. The case of his two brothers- 
in-law appears to have touched his 
heart. 

Petitions against Conservative 
Members, we have said, were aban- 
doned wholesale; and in the cases 
which were proceeded with—namely, 
those of North Leicestershire, Ash- 
burton, Aylesbury, and Beverley, the 
Conservatives came off in triumph. 
The only case in which a Committee 
decided against a Conservative Mem- 
ber, was that of Hull. Mr. Hoare, 
who was returned for that borough at 
the General Election, is described by 
the matter-of-fact Dod as “a very 
moderate Oonservative;” but appa- 
rently the committees were glad to 
get hold of any sort of a Conservative, 
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in order that it might not be said that 
while so many Liberals fell, nota 
single Conservative shared their fate. 
Mr. Hoare, it seems to us, had a very 
scrimp measure of justice dealt out 
to him. And in saying this, we do 
so deliberately, and with express 
reference to parallel cases in which 
Liberal members were allowed to 
retain their seats. In Mr. Hoare’s 
case no direct acts of bribery were 
even alleged; but it was charged 
against him that too many “mes- 
sengers, canvassers, booth-clerks, and 
check-clerks, were employed by his 
party.” The canvass and _elec- 
tion contest was a pretty Jong one, 
lasting nearly three weeks, and dur- 
ing that time these messengers, &c,, 
were employed, some for two, three, 
or four days, others for the whole 
time, at the not very exorbitant wage 
of from 2s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. a-day. Their 
number also was less than that em- 
ployed during the same period by the 
Liberal side—that is to say, by Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Hoare’s Liberal colleague, 
who was allowed to retain his seat, 
and by Mr. Lewis, the defeated Lib- 
eral candidate, whose friends thus 
petitioned against Mr. Hoare’s re- 
turn. Nevertheless Mr. Hoare lost 
his seat,—and this although the 
committee declared that the em- 
ployment of this undue number of 
messengers, &c., was not done “by 
or with the consent of the said 
Joseph Hoare, Esq., who showed great 
anxiety to check any illegal pro- 
ceedings in respect to the said elec- 
tion.” Now compare this decision 
with those of the committees on the 
Maidstone and Huddersfield election 
cases, The Maidstone committee 
decided that “Henry Smith, who 
voted for the sitting members, was 
proved, on his own admission, to 
have been bribed by the sum of £10.” 
And the Huddersfield committee 
decided that “it was proved that 
George Moxon and John Chapman 
were bribed to vote for E. A. Lea- 
tham, by Jabez Wells, by the pay- 
ment of £10 more than the market 
value of some pigs; that Joseph 
Crossley had been bribed by one 
Edward Frith to vote at the last 
election under the promise that part 
of his room should be used as a com- 
mittee-room; that Godfrey Hudson, 
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a publican, had been bribed by Jabez 
Wells for a like purpose ; that Henry 
Partridge had been bribed by John 
Wilson for a like purpose; that 
Joseph Hobbison had been bribed 
for the like purpose ; that Aguila 
Priestly had been bribed with half 
a barrel of beer.” But they held that 
Mr. Leatham was “duly elected,” 
on the ground “that there was no 
evidence that such acts of bribery 
had taken place with his knowledge.” 
Thus then, at Maidstone and Hud- 
dersfield, three Liberal Members were 
held to be duly elected, although 
most -flagrant cases of bribery were 
committed on their behalf ; whereas 
at Hull Mr. Hoare was unseated 
simply for having had too many hired 
messengers, &c., although this was 
not done “ by or with his consent,” 
and although the Oommittee were 
forced to add (what was not said for 
the Liberal Members for Maidstone 
and Huddersfield), that Mr. Hoare 
“ showed great anxiety to check any 
illegal proceedings in respect to the 
said election.” This Hull case was 
one of the very last decided ; and it 
seems impossible to doubt that the 
Committee entered upon its labours 
with a predetermination, if possible, 
to offer up one Conservative—even 
though only “a very moderate” one 
—to the manes of the eight advanced 
Liberals who had been unseated. 
The result of the new election at Hull, 
however, has proved how entirely in- 
dependent either of bribery or of Gov- 
ernment influence was Mr. Hoare’s 
success; for not only has a Conser- 
vative been again elected, but the 
Conservative majority, which was 310 
in April, has now swelled to 489 ! 
Let us give one glance more at 
these election-cases. Take the Lim- 
erick case, in which the OConserva- 
tives petition to have the election 
declared void on account of the vio- 
lent riots which took place, by which 
many Conservative voters were pre- 
vented from polling. Mr. Spaight 
was the Conservative candidate,— 
Major Gavin was the Liberal one; 
and the proceedings show that, what- 
ever Lord Granville chose to say to 
the contrary, if any party in Parlia- 
ment had bought the support of the 
Roman Catholics, it certainly was 
not Lord Derby’s Government. At 
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the very outset of the contest the 
spirit of religious bigotry was in- 
voked to defeat the Conservative, 
and the following placard was posted 
all over the town :—* Catholics ! 
unite, now and for ever. Down with 
Protestant ascendancy. Down with 
Spaight and the Orange jury-packing 
Government of Lord Derby. Haur- 
rah for Gavin!” And the chairman 
of Major Gavin gave vent to his re- 
ligious sentiments by proposing to 
deal thus ferociously with the Con- 
servative candidate :—* I will have 
your Orange liver out of your body,” 
he said, “ and have it thrown into 
the Shannon! ’’ On the election day 
there were in Limerick nearly 2000 
horse and foot, besides 500 of the 
well-trained military police of Ire- 
land; yet the rioting was so serious 
that this force, or the authorities 
who directed it, were quite unable to 
preserve order, The bridges over 
the Shannon—especially the one 
called after Father Mathew—were 
strategetically seized by the mob; 
the cars. conveying the Conservative 
voters were assailed by showers of 
stones, and direct violence was em- 
ployed to prevent electors voting for 
Mr. Spaight. Major Gavin, riding 
on horseback at the head of the 
mob, drove the police from Mathew’s 
Bridge, where Mr. Spaight’s voters 
had to cross. Captain Burgess, who 
was in command of a detachment of 
the 9th Regiment, bears witness 
thus :—“ The greatest crowd was 
about one o'clock. Saw the mob 
pelting stones at cars. Major Gavin's 
name was on his cars, and Mr. Rus- 
sell’s on his. Gerrard and witness’s 
men were struck with the stones 
from twelve to one o'clock. -Major 
Conner was in command of all the 
company of infantry. He ordered 
witness to take a division of his com- 
pany and clear the bridge. Marched 
to the bridge. Were pelted all the 
way there. Several of witness’s men 
were struck and their firelocks in- 
jared. Was injured himself, and 
compelled to get exemption from 
duty for five or six days. Was lame 
for a month afterwards. It was a 
very violent pelting, and stones very 
large. Never saw such violence at 
an election before. Had attended 
several in Ireland.” Mr. Warburton, 
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who commanded the constabulary, 
testified that his men had to fix 
bayonets before they could force a 
passage at Mathew’s bridge; and 
several electors deponed that they 
found themselves in such danger that 
they had to retire without voting for 
Mr. Spaight. Mr. Gamble, a Catholic, 
and supporter of the Conservative 
candidate, said:—“ Went with Mr. 
Spaight in his canvass, and a violent 
mob immediately collected round 
them. Witness’s house was attacked 
and broken into by the people, and 
all the shop windows smashed. Wit- 
ness saw a voter named Ryan in the 
hands of the mob on the day of poll- 
ing. The people were dragging him 
along the street. He once escaped 
and was re-captured. The mob even- 
tually put him in a car and drove 
him to the polling-both. Ryan had 
promised his vote for Spaight. After 
the polling was over witness shut 
up his shop. The mob then came 
and broke between sixty and seventy 
panes of glass in his house. They, in 
fact, continued breaking them till the 
firing began. The police came to wit- 
ness’s house after the windows were 
broken, and remained there for about 
ten days.” And all through the elec- 
tion-day, as was proved by several 
witnesses, Major Gavin headed the 
rioters at every point, conspicuous on 
a white horse. Yet the decision of 
the Committee was that there was no 
evidence that the cavalier of the 
white horse instigated the rioting ; 
and also that it was not proved that 
the riots “ were of such a duration or 
of such a character as to prevent the 
votes of the electors being recorded.” 
Duration! Why, the riots lasted not 
only till the poll closed and all the 
afternoon—till the soldiers had to 
fire on the mob; but the houses of 
some of Mr. Spaight’s supporters had 
to be guarded by the police for ten 
days afterwards! And yet the elec- 
tion was passed as a valid election ; 
and the Liberal Major is still Member 
for Limerick ! 

Such in brief were the disclosures 
of bribery and intimidation made 
before the election-committees, for 
which eight Liberals were unseated, 
and for which certainly other four 
should have been similarly punished. 
The facts speak for themselves. They 
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need no fine peroration to bring 
home to the country a sense of the 
unparalleled shamelessness and cor- 
ruption of the Liberal party. What 
men to be the champions of electoral 
reform! After all their calumnies 
against the Oonservatives, to be so 
convicted themselves, while their op- 
ponents appear — itself beside 
them! Well might Roebuck, him- 
self a Liberal, thus indignantly de- 
nounce the conduct of his party :— 

“Some time ago the public were warn- 
ed that great corruption had been prac- 
tised by gentlemen sitting on these (the 
Opposition) benches; but I am sorry to 
say that, by discoveries recently made, 
it has been found that corruption has 
taken place on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the house. And the remarkable fea- 
ture of the case is, that noble lords and 
right hon, gentlemen are sitting on the 
benches opposite in consequence ; for I 
believe that pretty nearly the whole 
number of their majority have been dis- 
franchised since inquiries have been in- 
stituted, and that they have been dis- 
franchised because of bribery. Why, 
sir, the whole country was startled, ‘ the 
isle was frighted from its propriety,’ by 
the statement which was made by the 
virtuous gentlemen opposite. It was 
said that a noble lord and right hon. 
gentleman had subscribed, combined, 
and conspired for the purpose of bring- 
ing a majority into Parliament. Upon 
which side does the imputation rest 
now! Why, the statements which have 
been made within the last ten days be- 
foreCommittees of this Houseare enough 
to shock the feelings of the country at 
the conduct of a party which calls itself 
Liberal, and a great number of whom I 
recollect in the year 1830 raising a great 
outery against the corruption of the an- 
cient Parliaments. Why,sir, there was no- 
thing ever done in the ancient Parlia- 
ments worse than has been done in this. 
I do say, then, that it behoves this House 
to take into its most serious considera- 
tion how it can by any pees stop 
this evil, and I entreat hon, gentlemen 
who are sitting on our committees to 
have the courage to be honest, and not 
to add base hypocrisy to the horrible 
corruption that now prevails.” 

What is to come next? Will the 
Liberals now abandon their assumed 
monopoly of Purity, and confess that 
their professions have been no better 
than a ruse to cover their own mal- 
practices, and that their clamour 
against the Conservatives is simply 
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a parallel to the dodge by which a 
pickpocket seeks to throw suspicion 
off himself by calling “ stop thief!” 
Nay, will they not attempt to turn 
their very sins to account, and quote 
the electoral corruption of their own 
making as a proof in favour of the 
Ballot? Are the recent exposures of 
the bribery practised by the Liberal 
party at Gloucester, Norwich, Wake- 
field, Aylesbury, Dartmouth, Bever- 
ley,—not to speak of Huddersfield 
and Maidstone—to be converted into 
powerful arguments for the adoption 
of a demoralising and un-English sys- 
tem of secret voting? Mr. Cobden, 
to whom the opinion of an American, 
or a paragraph in a New York news- 
paper, has become the highest of 
all authority, gives as his newest and 
best argument in favour of the ballot, 
the opinion of a Philadelphian, who 
says, that he has been “for fifty 
years connected with political move- 
ments in Philadelphia, and never 
knew a vote bought or sold.” Mr 
Cobden was so struck with this acci- 
dental statement, that he requested 
the speaker to put it in black and 
white, in order that he might quote 
it as aclencher in England. It did 
duty for the first time at the banquet 
at Rochdale; and doubtless we shall 
have the whole letter read in extenso 
next spring,in Parliament. ‘“ Now,” 
added Mr Cobden, “the gentleman 
would not have told me, I am sure, 
that elections in America are pure in 
every respect, nor that all their elec- 
tions are carried on peaceably and 
tranquilly; but he mentioned the 
fact that the ballot presents such an 
obstacle to bribery, that nobody cares 
to buy a vote,”—that is to say, in 
Philadelphia, and so far as he knew. 
As to the existence of bribery and 
corruption in the United States, it is 
not nine months since the President 
himself, in a published letter, openly 
confessed the existence of these evils 
on so great a scale, that in his opinion 
they imperil the very existence of 
the Union. What is the worth of the 
statement of Mr Cobden’s gentleman 
compared to this? Besides, even if 
the ballot did render bribery imprac- 
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ticable in the United States, has 
there not arisen there in its place a 
still worse form of the evil? If voters 
are not bribed, are they not attacked 
and intimidated by hired ruffians at 
the booths? Do not the rival parties 
set themselves to find out the politics 
of all and sundry, and then hire 
shoulder-hitters, rowdies, and blud- 
geon-men to maltreat and obstruct 
their opponents as they go to the poll? 
Is this any improvement on bribery ? 
Rather than see agents slipping a £5 
note into a voter’s hand, or doing 
other acts of electoral benevolence, 
would Mr Cobden prefer to have 
bludgeon-men hired to break people’s 
heads? Does he think that it shows 
more purity on the part of the candi- 
dates, and more freedom and inde- 
pendence in the community, that an 
election should be gained by break- 
ing heads instead of buying votes ? 

One word in conclusion. Lord 
Ashley, in the debate at the opening 
of the session, said that he would 
give his vote against the Ministry, in 
order that they might be replaced by 
“a strong and sagacious Administra- 
tion, that would carry weight in the 
councils of Europe, and command 
the respect of the people in England.” 
And so said many others. Well, 
what have they got? Instead of 
carrying weight in the councils of 
Europe, the British Government is 
as nearly isolated as it has ever been 
for the last fifty years; and instead 
of commanding respect at home, the 
disclosures before the election-com- 
mittees have revealed the shameless 
tactics by which the Liberal chiefs 
obtained that slender majority which 
placed them in office, as well as the 
baselessness of those calumnies with 
which they so basely sought to dis- 
credit their opponents. And finally, 
as to the “strong Government ” 
which Lord Ashley and others reck- 
lessly sought to obtain, where is it? 
Thirteen was the pitiful majority of 
the Coalition party at first—what is 
it now? Not above half that num- 
ber. “Six or seven,” says Mr Cob- 
den; and Conservatives say three or 
four ! 
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JERSEY TO THE QUEEN. 


Come, through seas of summer calm, 

Come, through airs of summer balm, 

Greeted with the nation’s psalm, 
Victoria ! 


Tears of love from eyelids pressing, 

Followed by the people’s blessing, 

Wealth untold in hearts possessing, 
Victoria ! 


Small, though ancient of renown, 

Eldest heirloom of thy crown, 

Oesarea’s isle and town— 
Victoria ! 


Bids thee come and come again, 

Cheers thee blithely ten times ten, 

Queen of islands! Queen of men! 
Victoria! 


How unlike on yonder coasts, 

Peans rise for slaughtered hosts, 

Bought by fifty thousand ghosts, 
“ Victoria !” 


Matron, Mother, Monarch good ! 

Stand thy throne as it hath stood, 

Strong by love, not baths of blood ! 
Victoria ! 


’Tis because the Crown we count 

Honour’s jewel, Freedom’s fount, 

That our voices skyward mount, 
Victoria ! 


Now we tell that soldier-slave, 

Be he bravest of the brave, 

Freedom’s shield and God will save,’ 
Victoria ! 


Banners wave, and cannon boom, 

Lights like glow-worms in each room, 

Rockets flash round Pierson’s tomb,* 
Victoria ! 


Beams adieu the fair full moon, 
Thunders in the midnight noon 
Echo, ** Come again right soon, 
Victoria !” 
G, OC. Swayne. 


Jersey, August 15, 1859. 





* Monument to a gallant young soldier, Major Pierson, who fell heading the 
successful defence of St. Heliers, in January 1781, when the last attempt was 


made by the French to obtain possession of the Channel Islands. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THF DISARMAMENT. 


PartiAMENT has closed its work 
for the year, and the time is come 
when the national Mind, wearied of 
much thinking, usually goes to sleep 
for a while upon all matters of public 
importance. The grouse and the red- 
deer have been hunted for a fortnight 
on the Scottish moors; and now the 
joyous morn has arisen when all the 
stubble-fields of England will be re- 
sonant with the whirr of the partridge 
and the crack of the fowling-piece. 
The mental conflict of words and of 
ideas is being lulled to rest by the 
strong physical exercise of the moors 
and the chase. Owing to the recent- 
ness of their accession to office, and 
to the adroitness with which they 
have spent two months in doing 
nothing, her Majesty’s Ministers do 
not this year attract public sympathy 
as the men most deserving of this 
autumnal rest. And the events of 
the ten weeks which have succeeded 
their advent to power have been of 
such a character that the members of 
the Government will now do well to 
spend a portion of their leisure in 
reviewing them, and in pondering 
the results. The public has more 
questions to ask than Parliament 
had; and sooner or later, in one form 
or in another, the public will exact 
from the Ministry an account of its 
stewardship. When getting ready our 
rifles and rifle corps, we want to know 
more about the management of our 
Foreign policy. We want to know 
why Lord John Russell should have 
been so elaborately clever in_ his 
despatches to disgust Prussia. We 
want to know how he and the Premier 
should have played into the hands of 
the French Emperor by a superfluous 
irritation of Austria. And what about 
this talked-of Disarmament? When 
Parliament meets again, are we to 
find that the works of national de- 
fence have been countermanded, out 
of courtesy tor the professions of the 
French Emperor, or out of deference 
to the pacific. tastes and financial 
difficulties of Mr. Gladstone? What 
is this French disarmament? What 
is its extent, and what its motive? 
Is it, on the part of the Emperor, a 





definite shutting of the temple of 
Janus; or is it merely a new and 
adroit device for the accomplishment 
of the next step in the Napoleonic 
policy ? 

The Whig Ministers, in a very un- 
justifiable manner, departed from 
the strict neutrality of their pre- 
decessors. Both the Premier and 
the Foreign Secretary openly ex- 
pressed their desire to see the Aus- 
trians wholly expelled from Italy. 
Sach language, had they been in office 
six months ago, would have been 
equivalent to a declaration of war 
against Austria, And what is it now 
but an actual and official repudiation 
of the Treaties of 1815, which form 
the sole basis of the territorial settle- 
ment of Europe, and which Napo- 
leon has commenced to remodel for 
the moral and material aggrandise- 
ment of France? We already have 
had a humiliating specimen of the 
evil resulting from the abandonment 
by her Majesty’s Ministers of the 
principle of strict neutrality. It 
has disgusted Prussia and _alien- 
ated Austria; and has made the 
British Government appear a di- 
plomatic tool in the hands of the 
French Emperor, Taking aiventg? 
of their professions, Napoleon IL. 
has made Lords Palmerston and Ras- 
sell dupes and agents for the accom- 
plishment of his subtle ends. He 
has used them, as he used Kossuth, 
simply as a means of frightening , 
Austria into peace, and then has 
tossed them disregardingly aside. In 
his address to his subjects, the Empe- 
ror of Austria justified the peace con- 
cluded at Villafranca by stating that 
he found he could get better terms 
from his enemy than from his natu- 
ral allies! This appeared a startling 
statement to the uninitiated public; 
but soon afterwards more light was 
thrown on the subject by a correspon- 
dent of the Trieste Zeitung, who gave 
a detailed account of what took place 
prior to the meeting of the Emperors 
at Villafranca, Napoleon III, was 
urgent for a personal interview,— 
Francis-Joseph was resolutely averse 
to it. What, then, brought it about ? 
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On the 10th, “a long letter was re- 
ceived from the Emperor of the 
French, in which the military and 
political reasons why the Emperor of 
Austria ought to make peace were 
given with equal force and lucidity ;” 
and in which “his Majesty commu- 
nicated some curious information re- 
lating to the policy of the neutral 
Powers. The impression produced by 
the letter in question was such that 
the Emperor Francis-Joseph at once 
agreed to the proposed interview.” 
From this and other sources of in- 
formation it is well known that, in in- 
ducing Austria to make peace, Napo- 
leon relied, and relied successfully, 
upon making known to his antagon- 
ist some information which he pos- 
sessed relative to the policy of the 
neutral Powers. What had he to 
tell? Part, and obviously the worst 
part of the matter, still lies hid in 
those despatches which the Govern- 
ment, through Lord Granville, re- 
fused to lay before Parliament. But 
independently of what is still kept 
a veiled secret in Downing Street, 
let us see how Lords Palmerston 
and Russell allowed themselves to 
be led by the nose by the French 
Emperor, throughout the secret ne- 
gotiations. That Lord Palmerston 
was duped by Napoleon at the very 
outset of this “Italian question,” 
during the Viscount’s visit to Com- 
piégne, is too certain—as, e. g., appears 
from his declaration on the 8th ult., 
“that he had always set his face 
against violently altering the rela- 
tions of Europe.” He never expected 
there would be any war,—never 
dreamt that the grey redingote was 
to be put on, and that another Napo- 
leon and Grand Army would be 
sweeping across Italy. He looked 
forward at most to a Congress, where 
England, of course, would magnify 
herself by sporting “liberal sympa- 
thies” for the Italians; and where 
the reforms for the Papal States, 
which Napoleon made his sole ground 
of quarrel with Austria, would be 
easily adjusted. He little foresaw 
that Napoleon had resolved to draw 
the sword, for the special glorifica- 
tion of France; and that he would 
snub the Italians, and instruct his 
penman Cassagnac, to sneer at the 
“liberal sympathies” of England as 
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soon as he had attained his ends, 
One of Palmerston’s own colleagues 
—now made Finance-Minister for 
India—thus writes in his (Mr. Wil- 
son’s) newspaper, the Economist :— 
“Tt is now as clear as the day that 
the great aim of the Napoleonic 
movement has been to secure for 
France a paramount influence in the 
politics of Italy. Anything that will 
augment that influence he is likely to 
support—anything that curtails it he 
will oppose, even though it seem to 
increase the power of Austria, since 
he well knows that, in the present 
state of Italy, the fear of Austria is 
the advantage of France.” 

So has ended this French interven- 
tion in Italy, which Lord Palmerston 
did so much to champion. Duped at 
the outset, he and his Foreign Secre- 
tary are now grumbling at the results 
of the intervention which they pre- 
viously patronized; and they were 
eager to take part in the Congress at 
Zurich, in the puerile hope that their 
verbal vapouring and protests would 
have the slightest influence when 
weighed against the Gallic sword. 
Napoleon III. has made good use of 
Lords Palmerston and Russell, and 
can now afford to do without them. 
The first illusion which he palmed off 
upon them, as to the object of the 
war, was not very creditable to their 
discernment; but the manner in 
which he made tools of them at the 
end (though they be naturally averse 
to confess it), they will never for- 
get. The recollection must be all the 
more galling inasmuch as the affair 
implies no dishonesty on the part of 
the French Emperor—only folly and 
blundering upon theirs. Napoleon 
outgeneralled them. He handed them 
a copy of terms of peace, which (like 
those proposed by Lord Palmerston 
in 1848) required that Austria should 
wholly abandon her possessions in 
Italy, and her interest in Tuscany and 
Modena, and begged that they would 
communicate these terms to Austria. 
They looked at the terms, and accept- 
ed the commission. Indeed, the en- 
tire expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy is just what Lord Palmerston 
openly expressed his wish to see. 
By so doing, they homologated the 
terms proposed by France. This is 
not merely the ‘understanding of the 
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matter in the diplomatic world, but, 
in truth, there was no meaning in the 
act at all, unless the British Govern- 
ment wished to show that it approved 
of the conditions of peace thus offered 
by France to Austria. France needed 
no foreign medium through which 
to open negotiations with Austria. 
A staff-officer with a flag of truce 
was quite sufficient. In point of fact, 
Napoleon not only found it perfectly 
easy to open communications in this 
way with the Austrian headquarters, 
but did he not even in this way ob- 
tain an interview with the Austrian 
Emperor himself? When he sent his 
first terms of peace through the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, it was with a view to 
obtain the moral weight of our Go- 
vernment on his side; and whatever 
Lords Palmerston and Russell may 
now say, by accepting the task of 
transmitting these overtures, they 
testified a general approval of their 
terms. This of itself would have jus- 
tified Francis-Joseph in his declara- 
tion that he had obtained better 
terms from his foe than from his na- 
tural allies. A pretty spectacle it 
was, truly, to see the Ministers of a 
country which professed “strict neu- 
trality” requiring from Austria far 
more than Austria’s foe proved him- 
self content to obtain! Lord John 
Russell was led into this false posi- 
tion by the superior finesse of the 
French Emperor: he has nothing to 
complain of so much as his own folly. 
Napoleon has only to say—though 
whether he can say so truly is another 
question — “ These were the lowest 
terms which I would accept, but 
now events have induced me to ac- 
cept much less.” It might have so 
happened that -events would have 
taken such a turn as to justify Napo- 
Jeon in this change of mind. And 
hence this great blunder on the part 
of the British Cabinet might have 
been committed without any attempt 
‘ on the part of Napoleon to overreach 
them. But that they were over- 
reached, purposely led into a snare, 
by the French Emperor, no one can 
doubt. Oulpably abandoning the 
principle of neutrality, the British 
Premier had avowed his desire to 
have Austria expelled from Italy; 
and Napoleon made use of this to 
serve his own purpose. The battle 
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of Solferino had given him another 
victory ; and neither himself, nor his 
official! penman in the Constitutionnel, 
can allege any adequate reason for 
his sudden change of programme. 
But that he never meant to push 
Austria to extremities is what we 
have all along believed and stated. 
And the forwarding of these extreme 
demands through the British Govern- 
ment was just designed to render 
Austria more ready to accept the 
milder terms about to be offered by 
himself; and moreover, it was an 
excellent means of throwing the ani- 
mosity of Austria upon England, 
while reaping all the glory of the war 
for himself. 

The French Emperor has been too 
successful in his schemes to openly 
boast of his success, Like every wise 
man, it is a maxim with him never to 
make a needless enemy. And he 
could not at present boast of the 
full extent of his success without 
making a mortal enemy of England, 
whom he has played with and over- 
reached. Hence, since the peace, he 
affects the air of one who was un- 
able to carry out his plans. He 
pretends that if he did not adhere to 
the programme which he published 
to the Italians, and which he got the 
British Government to homologate, 
it was only because he could not 
carry it out. And shortsighted peo- 
ple in this country chuckle at the 
thought that for once the Emperor 
has to confess himself baffled! Vain 
conceit. Depend upon it, if the Em- 
peror had really been baffled, he 
would have been the last to acknow- 
ledge it. The unjust suspicions of the 
other Powers, and the strength of the 
Venetian fortresses, are the two great 
obstacles which the Emperor says 
caused him to stop. And Cassagnac, 
in the Constitutionnel, with more de- 
tail, justifies the peace on the ground 
that to have stormed the guadrila- 
ture and driven Austria out of Vene- 
tia “ would have cost long sieges, new 
battles, new loans, an immediate war 
on the Rhine, disturbances in Central 
Italy, insurrections in Hun, and 
elsewhere, which it would have been 
necessary to tolerate, perhaps to en- 
courage: in a word, it would have 
cost the abandonment of the princi- 
ples of order, and the adoption of the 
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principles of revolution and agitation, 
for the present, and an abyss for the 
future.” As if all that was not as 
plain before the sword was drawn 
as it was two months afterwards! 
What had changed in the five weeks 
between the publication of the Milan 
manifesto and the signing of peace 
at Villafranca? Nothing but the 
battle of Solferino, and the change of 
Ministry in England,—nothing but 
another great victory to the French 
arms, and the advent to power in 
England of a Ministry specially fa- 
vourable to the Italian war. Napo- 
leon made peace at Villafranca simply 
because he had no desire to carry the 
war further, or convert it into a con- 
test @ Voutrance. His communicat- 
ing to the Emperor of Austria the 
views of the neutral Powers may 
have been—as M. de Schleinitz, the 
Prussian Minister, in his sore indig- 
nation, says it was—an unjustifiable 
violation of the etiquette of diplo- 
macy ; but that was nothing to Napo- 
leon: he merely made use of an ad- 
vantage which his superior adroitness 
had obtained from the shortsighted 
blundering of the British Ministers. 
And it must be allowed he turned 
that advantage to remarkable ac- 
count. It not only enabled him to 
close the war while the strength of 
his adversary was still unbroken, but 
it also enabled him to ingratiate him- 
self with Austria at the expense of 
England and Prussia, That he has 
done this is beyond question. The 
Austrian . Emperor himself, in his 
manifesto to his subjects, has de- 
clared that the Emperor of the French 
has acted a more friendly part towards 
him than his natural allies; and every 
day is revealing more plainly the 
schism thus introduced amongst the 
German States, and between these 
States and England. Of the success 
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with which Napoleon has driven the 
wedge into Germany by the peace of 
Villafranca, every day’s newspapers 
show fresh proof. Unfortunately it is 
not a merely ephemeral irritation; 
on the contrary, it has been growin 

stronger every week. The politica 
letters from Berlin of 25th July, pub- 
lished in the Journal des Debats, 
speak of the ‘‘ confusion created every- 
where” by the recent events. “The 
Cabinet of Vienna,” they say, “ re- 
proaches Prussia for its treasonable 
policy; and the German Siates say 
openly that Prussia saw with secret 
satisfaction the misfortunes of Aus- 
tria, and watched the propitious mo- 
ment for taking advantage of them, 
so as to obtain right and left the ag- 
grandisement she covets.” As a con- 
sequence of this discord, it is added, 
that ‘ throughout all Germany people 
are beginning to raise questions which 
will be sure to endanger its federal 
constitution.” And ten days after- 
wards (Aug. 4), the Times’ Berlin cor- 
respondent shows how serious the 
danger is growing, by stating that 
there is “ almost a rupture” between 
Austria and Prussia; and that the 
princes of the smaller German States, 
seeing the hopelessness of looking for 
protection from the most powerful 
members of the Bund, are turning 
their thoughts towards Paris.* At 
Frankfort, too, fighting and blood- 
shed have occurred between the 
Prassian and Austrian troops. We 
trust the danger to the equilibrium 
of the Continent will not go so far as 
this; but those who remeimber—and 
who does not?—the success with 
which the first Napoleon won over 
several of the German States, erect- 
ing them, under the title of the Rhen- 
ish Confederacy, as a salient bastion 
of France against the rest of the 
Fatherland, cannot regard this new 





* “This rupture—for it is almost a rupture—between Austria and Prussia, 


presents great dangers to Germany. 


The princes of the smaller States, seeing 


the hopelessness of looking for protection from the most powerful members of 
the Bund, are turning their thoughts towards Paris. The representatives of 
some of them are already rubbing their noses on the Imperial threshold, and 


applying in very loud whispers for pardon. 


In Darmstadt the police have 


ordered all works offensive to France to be removed from the booksellers’ win- 
dows. In Wiirtemberg the prohibition to export horses has been repealed with- 
out consulting the other States of the Zollverein. The King of Wiirtemberg was, 
a few weeks ago, the most eager for war of all the German princes; he is now, 
therefore, the more anxious to make his peace with the conqueror.”—JZerlin 


Correspondence of the “ Times,” of date August 4. 
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crisis in Germany without grave ap- 
prehensions. 

And how stands the case as regards 
our own country? What is the 
result of Lord Palmerston’s open 
animosity to Austria, and of Lord 
John Russell’s insulting despatches 
to Prussia? What is to be thought 
of a British Minister who, when 
Prussia, as spokesman for all Ger- 
many, communicated its apprehen- 
sions lest this Italian war should 
prove the beginning of a policy on 
the part of France which would en- 
danger the equilibriam of Europe, 
thought it sufficient reply to ask with 
flippant sneer, “If Germany would 
be any safer because Parma and 
Modena were ill-governed!” In a 
subsequent despatch (that of Tth 
July) our Foreign Secretary con- 
tinues to display that mingled pert- 
ness, obtuseness, and self-sufficiency, 


of which he gave so melancholy an. 


exhibition in his blandering mission 
to Vienna in 1855. In a despatch 
dated 24th June, Baron Schleinitz 
had informed the British Govern- 
ment that “the Prince-Regent of 
Prussia looks with anxiety to the 
maintenance of the balance of power 
in Europe; and Prussia has con- 
sidered it necessary to place herself 
in a position to control a course of 
events which may tend to modify 
the balance of power, by enfeebling 
an empire with which Prussia is con- 
federated, and by affecting the bases 
of European rights laid down in acts 
to which Prussia was a party.” What 
reply did Lord John make to this? 
With characteristic pertness and 
platitude he rejoins:— Let us ex- 
amine this matter. The balance of 
power in Europe means, in effect, the 
independence of its several States. 
The preponderance of any one Power 
threatens and destroys this inde- 
pendence.” And having thus en- 
lightened the Prussian Minister on 
4 point which certainly did not re- 
quire any elucidation, Lord John 
tersely settles the question to his 
own satisfaction, by adding—t But 
the Emperor Napoleon, by his Milan 
proclamation, has declared that in 
this war he seeks neither conquest nor 
territorial aggrandisement.” This is 


all his redargument of Prussia’s ap- 
prehensions ! 


Lord John Russell 
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evidently regards the Emperor Nap- 
oleon as a man who “ wears his heart 
on his sleeve for daws to peck 
at;” and in answer to the appre- 
hensions of Germany, he thought 
it quite sufficient to make a quot- 
ation from the Milan manifesto! 
What does his Lordship think of 
that manifesto now? Has it not 
been utterly departed from by 
its imperial framer himself? The 
Prince-Regent of Prussia and _ his 
Minister must certainly, on receipt of 
that despatch, have wondered what 
sort of innocent mountebank had 
got into our Foreign Office. It is to 
be remarked that the object of Lord 
John Russell in these despatches 
was to prevent Prussia taking part 
in the war, even after the Mincio had 
been crossed by the French. He noti- 
fied to Prussia that the British Govern- 
ment (repeating Lord Palmerston’s 
policy in 1848), “in the present state 
of affairs, are averse to any interposi- 
tion;” and he eagerly pressed upon 
Prussia that she ought to do nothing 
too. In this, as in other things, he 
and Lord Palmerston were simply 
playing the game of the French Em- 
peror, and with the greatest impolicy 
were interfering with the free action 
of the Germanic Confederacy. Sup- 
pose the apprehensions of the Prus- 
sian government prove ultimately 
correct, and that Napoleon by-and- 
by attack Germany after having 
alienated from her the support of 
Austria, what answer then will our 
Government be able to make to the 
reproaches of Prussia? ‘ We fore- 
saw the drift of this Napoleonic 
policy,” Germany may then say, 
“but when we wished to make 
common cause with Austria against 
it, you, England, prevented us. It is 
you who are responsible for our di- 
lemma, and when your own turn 
comes, you will richly deserve it.” 
There is another paragraph of this 
despatch of Lord John Rassell’s 
which we cannot pass without com- 
ment. ‘Her Majesty,” he says, 
“used her utmost efforts, consistent 
with peace, to maintain the faith of 
treaties.” This was.perfectly true of 
the late Ministry, but it is strange 
to find the present Government 
taking credit for such a policy, see- 
ing that the Premier and Foreign 
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Secretary have been foremost in sup- 
porting the very opposite course, and 
were “‘averse to any interposition,” 
even at the time that Napoleon was 
signing peace at Villafranca! Prus- 
sia, as well as all Europe, knows that 
they have eagerly supported the 
French intervention in Italy, and are 
only angry that it has not gone 
further; and the Cabinet of Berlin 
must laugh in contempt to see them 
taking credit for the support to 
treaty rights which was given by 
their predecessors. Moreover, as if 
to show how much ignorance, as well 
as pertness and insequency, could be 
exhibited in one despatch, Lord John 
makes the following gross blunder 
as to facts. ‘* Austria,” he says, 
“began the war and invaded Pied- 
mont. Austria overstepped the fron- 
tier laid down in the treaties of 1815; 
and it could no longer be expected 
that those treaties would be regarded 
as binding by France and Sardinia.” 
Here is a pretty Foreign Secretary ! 
So far from Austria having begun 
the war by invading Sardinia, and 
overstepping the frontier laid down 
in the treaties of 1815, the overstep- 
ping of the frontier and violation of 
treaties was all on the other side. The 
French troops crossed the frontier 
and entered Savoy jive days before 
the Austrians crossed the boundary- 
stream of the Ticino; and the van- 
guard entered Susa (within an hour’s 
travel of Turin), and the French 
fleet landed Bazaine’s division at 
Genoa, more than three days before 
the Austrians made a single step 
across their frontier. In fact, as we 
pointed out at the time,* there were 
70,000 French troops in Sardinia; 
and Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
were all in revolt by Sardinian agency, 
before ever the Austrian army.cross- 
ed the Ticino. Surely, on so grave 
and important a point as this, it is 
intolerable that the Foreign Minister 
of England should commit so gross 
an outrage upon the truth. What 
will some future historian think of 
our statesmen when he sees in our 
state-papers so egregious a mistake ? 
And how will Austria and the Ger- 
manic States relish that a British 
Minister should publish so entire a 
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misrepresentation of the actual com- 
mencement of the war? Lord John 
says that Austria and Germany can- 
not expect the treaties of 1815 to be 
maintained, seeing that Austria was 
the first to break them by crossing 
the Ticino; whereas the actual fact 
is, that it was France which first 
broke the treaties, by overstepping 
her frontier five days before an Aus- 
trian soldier set foot in Piedmont. 

So much for Lord John and his 
despatches. He made it his special 
task to disgust Prussia; let us now 
see what he and Lord Palmerston 
together have done to incense Aus- 
tria. The Conservative Government 
held that the war was “ unnecessary 
and unjustifiable,” and they assumed 
the attitude of an armed neutrality 
with the avowed intention of putting 
a stop to it as soon as possible, 
The Whig Ministry acted very 
differently. Instead of protesting 
against the violation of treaties 
and of the peace of Europe, they 
gave the fullest encouragement to 
the Napoleonic policy, and pro- 
claimed their desire to see Austria 
deprived of her whole Italian territo- 
ries. And now they are only angry 
at Napoleon for not having carried 
on the war so long as they wished! 
What a curious position is this! 
Here is our Government encouraging 
another Government in a war against 
a State with which we profess to be 
at peace, and angry because the war 
against that State was not carried 
far enough! Is this neutrality? Is 
it not actual hostility ‘to Austria; 
and although Lords Palmerston and 
Russell dared not ask the country to 
draw the sword, have not the de- 
clarations of those statesmen against 
Austria amounted to an unmistak- 
able casus belli? Well, what is now 
found to be the consequence of such 
a policy? Just this—that England 
has drawn upon herself all the odi- 
um of Austria and her friends, while 
France has got all the glory of the war. 
The Emperor of the French has cir- 
cled his brows with laurels, has be- 
come the Liberator of Italy, and has 
converted Sardinia into a stanch 
ally or vassal State; and at the 
same time he has, by the folly of 





* See the Magazine for June, p. 740. | 
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our Whig Ministers, been able to 
throw all the odium of the contest 
off himself upon the British Gov- 
ernment. He has shown that he, 
the victor, is a better friend to Aus- 
tria than the British Government, 
represented by Lords Palmerston and 
Russell, who, though sneakingly 
keeping out of the war, pursued 
Austria with a hostility of spirit far 
exceeding that of her actual foe. The 
late Government, as Lord John 
Russell admits, “used their utmost 
efforts, consistent with peace, to 
maintain the faith of treaties,” and 
they strongly protested against the 
Italian question being appealed to 
the sword. The present Govern- 
ment, however, only protest against 
the war being stopped, and complain 
that treaties have not been suffi- 
ciently violated! Since they demand- 
ed that Austria be driven out of 
Italy, why did they not openly de- 
clare war, and try to do it themselves? 
Surely that was the only consistent 
course; but they knew well it was one 
which they dared not encounter. It 
was one, too, which has already made 
our policy despicable, and our posi- 
tion doubly precarious. The French 
Emperor has made the Palmerston- 
ian policy a mere engine for the ac- 
complishment of his own triumph, 
and for the diverting upon England 
of that hatred from Austria, which 
in other circumstances must have 
fallen upon himself. 

The French Emperor hardly need- 
ed the interviews at Compiégne to 
assure him that Lord Palmerston 
would fall into his snare. It was 
Lord Palmerston’s blundering in 1848 
which paved the way for this French 
intervention in Italy; and it was 
upon his Lordship’s preposterous de- 
mands upon Austria at that time that 
Napoleon counted for securing him 
as an ally, and then leaving him a 
dupe, in the recent war. What Pal- 
merston, then at peace with Austria, 
refused to accept in 1848, Napoleon, 
victorious over Austria, has accepted 
now. The terms of peace which 
Palmerston rejected as inadmissible 
when the Sardinians and Italians 
were attacking Austria on the Min- 
cio in 1848, have been accepted as 
sufficient at the same point of the 
struggle now, although in addition to 
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her former foes Austria was attacked 
by the whole military and naval forces 
of France. This conduct of Lord 
Palmerston in 1848 was severely de- 
nounced in Parliament at the time, 
and it is admitted on all hands now 
that it was a fatal blunder. Even 
the present Ministry repudiate it, 
and Mr. Gladstone has been put up to 
explain it away. Facts which Lord 
Palmerston himself dare not deny, 
vanish, it would seem, into thin air 
before the potent fancy of his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In the de- 
bate on the 28th of July, Mr. Disraeli 
thus stated the charge against the 
Ministry :— 

“Her Majesty's Government has, in 
fact, committed the same mistake which 
they committed in 1848. At that time 
a proposition was made by the Aus- 
trian Government similar in terms to 
those which have now been, through 
the influence of the French Emperor, 
accepted. A proposition was made to 
close the disturbances which then ex- 
isted by the relinquishment of Lombar- 
dy, precisely identical with the terms 
which are now made the basis of the 
treaty of peace. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment—I may say the identical Govern- 
ment, for these affairs come under the 
same two members of the Cabinet, the 
First Minister of the Crown and the 
Foreign Secretary of State—the only 
difference of responsibility in these 
Minsters being that the noble lord the 
Foreign Secretary was then the First 
Minister, and the First Minister was 
then the Secretary of State. Let the 
House observe, then, if the statements I 
have made be true, they have fallen into 
exactly the blunder which they made in 
1848. Then they repudiated the propo- 
sition of Austria, and said that Venetia 
must be a part of the territory relin- 
quished by Austria; in fact, they made 
that a sine gud non of the settlement. In 
the present instance the proposition, 
which was so slightly touched on and 
noticed by the noble lord, was conceived 
in precisely the same spirit. He would 
not—this neutral power, this natural 
ally of the Emperor of Austria—would 
not mediate, except on the severe terms 
I have noticed. But, in the mean 
time, the enemy of the Emperor of 
Austria made terms to him, which he 
accepted, and the affair was settled with- 
out our interference, and without having 
obtained the terms which we recom- 
mended,” 

Whether in his Homeric or in his 
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Parliamentary dissertations, Mr. Glad- 
stone has a peculiar way of viewing 
things, and frequently rears his most 
elaborate rhetoric upon the most ab- 
surd premises. On the present occa- 
sion he replied to Mr. Disraeli’s charge, 
by asserting that the offer which Lord 
Palmerston refused in 1848 was “ not 
the offer of Austria at all, but a do- 
cument drawn up by Baron Hum- 
melauer, expressing only his indivi- 
dual opinion.” Eleven years have 
elapsed without so bright an idea as 
this occurring to any one, and it has 
been reserved for Gladstonian acumen 
to make the discovery. And what 
is his proof? Baron Hummelauer 
made two alternative and successive 
proposals to the British Government. 
The first of these, on the 23d of May, 
proposed that Austria should retain 
Venetia and Lombardy, but under a 
popular and entirely separate admin- 
istration from the rest of the empire. 
Even Mr. Gladstone allows that this 
was an official communication made 
by the Baron in the name of his Gov- 
ernment. On this proposal being 
rejected by Lord Palmerston as in- 
sufficient, the Baron, after a day’s 
delay, produced the other proposal, 
which was us‘ follows :— 

“That Lombardy would cease to be- 
long to Austria, and would be free either 
to remain independent, or to unite her- 
self to any other Italian state she herself 
might choose. She would take upon 
herself, on the other hand, a proportion- 
ate share of the Austrian national debt, 
which would be transferred definitively 
and irrevocably to Lombardy. The 
Venetian state would remain under the 
sovereignty of the Emperor; it would 
have a separate administration, entirely 
national, settled by the representatives 
of the country themselves, without the 
intervention of the ImperialGovernment, 
and represented at the Central Govern- 
ment of the monarchy by a minister 
whom it would maintain there, and who 
would conduct the relations between it 
and the Central Government of the em- 
pire. The Venetian administration 
would be presided over by an Archduke 
Viceroy, who would reside at Venice as 
the Emperor’s lieutenant.” 


This is the very arrangement that 
has been accepted and settled at Vil- 
lafranca,—with this great difference in 
favour of the arrangement proposed 
in 1848, that no stipulation was made 
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for the restoration of the Austrian 
grand-dukes to Modena and Ths- 
cany. It is universally admitted— 
it stands upon record in the blue- 
book—that Lord Palmerston rejected 
that proposal; but, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, it was not an official proposal, 
This plea, it is to be observed, does 
not lessen Lord Palmerston’s want of 
judgment in rejecting the proposal, it 
only seeks to lessen his responsi- 
bility for the consequences which 
flowed from the non-adoption of the 
proposal. The proposal, says Mr, 
Gladstone, “was not the offer of 
Austria, but only of Baron Hummel- 
auer ;” and therefore, he argues, we 
have no certainty that it would have 
been acted upon, even though Lord 
Palmerston had not rejected it. This 
argument, so poor of itself, rests upon 
a premise entirely illusory, and op- 
posed to the facts. ‘‘ Now I will 
give the proof,” said Mr. Gladstone; 
but that “proof” consisted in little 
else than in asking —“ Does the 
right honourable gentleman suppose, 
or will the House suppose, when 
Baron Hummelauer had made one 
proposal on the part of the Austrian 
Government on the 22d of May, he 
was authorised to make a totally 
different one on the 24th?” What is 
incredible in such 2& supposition? 
Does Mr. Gladstone hold the meeting 
of the Emperors at Villafranca to be 
a myth, because Napoleon proposed 
two widely different projects of peace 
(not in two days, but) in the course of 
a few minutes? The French Emperor 
came to that interview prepared to 
propose a second set of terms if his 
first ones were rejected ; and this is 
precisely what Baron Hummelaner 
was sent to London by his Govern- 
ment to do in 1848. So far from the 
Baron’s second proposal being unoffi- 
cial, it is the very one which the Aus- 
trian Cabinet through our ambassador 
at Vienna most pressed upon the at- 
tion of the British Government. 
On the 12th of May, before Baron 
Hummelauer had set out on his mis- 
sion, Lord Ponsonby, our ambassador 
at Vienna, wrote as follows to Lord 
Palmerston: “ Count Ficquelmont 
has been with me, and has stated 
that the Austrian Government is 
ready to grant to the Lombards the 
complete enjoyment of their indepen- 
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dence, upon conditions which will be 
fully communicated to your lordship 
by Baron Hummelauer, who will 
leave Vienna to-morrow for London.” 
And he adds, “ There were two pro- 
jects mentioned by Count Ficquel- 
mont officieusement to me by order 
of the Imperial Government.” And 
that there may be no dubiety as to 
the identity of these two projects 
with those made by the Austrian 
envoy on his arrival in London, we 
shall quote Lord Ponsonby’s descrip- 
tion of them :—*“ The first is (he says) 
the abandonment of all the Austrian 
rights in the Lombardo - Venetian 
kingdom, upon an agreement be- 
tween the two parties. The second, 
the total wnconditional abandon- 
ment by the Austrians of the Lom- 
bard territories, and the concentra- 
tion of their forces in the strong 
position of Verona, &c., and the con- 
tinued occupation of the Venetian 
territories, making a declaration that 
they would not take any part in the 
affairs of the rest of Italy, and would 
limit themselves strictly to defensive 
measures.” What has Mr. Gladstone 
to say to this? Here we have distinct 
proof that, prior to the arrival of the 
Austrian Envoy, Lord Palmerston 
was apprised that the envoy had two 
different projects to propose, both of 
which were official; and he was ap- 
prised also of the precise nature of 
both of these projects. If, thus ap- 
prised beforehand, Lord Palmerston 
had rejected the first project for the 
sake of obtaining the second and 
more liberal one, he would have done 
wisely, for his own credit and for the 
interests of this country and Italy. 
But he rejected the second also,— 
doing so in the following terms, 
which show that he was quite aware 
of the official character of both pro- 
posals:—“ It appears from the com- 
munications which you [Baron Hum- 
melauer] have made to me, that the 
Austrian Government would be will- 
ing to treat for an arrangement by 
which Lombardy should be set free 
to dispose of itself as it might choose; 
but the Austrian Government wishes 
to propose an arrangement by which 
the Venetian provinces will still con- 
tinue to hold a modified connection 
with the Imperial crown. Such an 
arrangement might in many respects 
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be advantageous, not only to Austria, 
but even to the Venetian province 
itself. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment fear that, however reasonable 
such a proposal may be in itself, 
things have now gone too far to allow 
of there being any probability that 
such an arrangement would be ac- 
cepted by the Venetians. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, therefore, would 
be unwilling to enter upon a negotia- 
tion which, in their opinion, offered 
no prospect of success.” This was 
on the 3d of June. On the 9th the 
Austrian Government still pressed 
the subject; for a despatch of Lord 
Ponsonby’s, dated on the night of the 
9th, contains the following remark- 
able proof of the desire of Austria to 
make peace on any terms that were 
not absolutely preposterous: 


“ At a late hour this afternoon I had 
the honour of a conversation with his 
Imperial Highness Archduke John, and 
I have only time to repeat to your lord- 
ship very briefly the main points. After 
having passed in review the existing 
state of the circumstances of the Empire, 
the question of Lombardy was deter- 
mined by the declaration of his Imperial 
Highness that peace is to be made; and 
his reply to my inquiries as to its terms, 
‘that they were not to be considered.’ 
His Imperial Highness said that the 
Lombards might have the absolute dis- 
posal of their own fate; they might take 
Charles Albert for their king, or any 
other person, or do what they liked as 
to their Government. I referred to a 
well-known phrase, and said, ‘ Your Im- 
perial Highness, then, will accept peace 
quand méme ?’ to which he replied, ‘ Yes, 
so far as Lombardy is concerned; but 
we must keep Verona and the line of 
the Adige; it is necessary in order to 
protect Trieste, which is a key to our 
Illyrian provinces.’ 

“T presume (adds Lord Ponsonby to 
Lord Palmerston) that what I have 
stated may afford grounds for prelimi- 
nary steps, if it should be your lordship’s 
wish to forward a pacification. Iam un- 
willing to obtrude my opinion at any 
time upon any subject, but J will say that 
I think the Archduke is right, both in. 
leaving the Lombards free to take their 
own measures, and in the desire to retain 
the territories within the line of the Adige ; 
for I believe that a cession of those would 
lead to a renewal of the contest in that 
part of Italy where it is so desirable to 
establish peace on some solid basis. 
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The Lombards, by the retreat of the 
Austrians from all interference, will be 
at liberty to complete the union of the 
duchies of Parma and Modena with the 
Milanese. All pretence for jealousy of 
Austrian aggression will cease, because 
Austria will have no interest to cause 
it; and there will not be, I am inclined 
to think, any strong feeling in the Vene- 
tian kingdom against the proposed ar- 
rangement.” 

Lord Ponsonby, with better judg- 
ment than his chief, thought that 
the terms offered by Austria ought 
to be approved of by the British 
Government, and he considered that 


there would be no difficulty in getting, 


the Italians to accept of them. Again 
and again he returns to the subject; 
and the Austrian Government goes 
all lengths to testify its readiness 
to treat upon these terms. On the 
12th June Lord Ponsonby writes to 
Lord Palmerston: “I have the hon- 
our to report to your lordship the sub- 
stance of my conversation with Baron 
Wessenberg this day. The Baron 
told me that the Austrian Govern- 
ment ... is ready to agree to the 
absolute independence of the Milan- 
ese, and to treat with them for ami- 
cable arrangements between the two 
countries; and in confirmation of 
this pacific disposition and intention, 
that this evening full powers should 
be sent to Marshal Radetsky to make 
an armistice with the Lombards. .. . 
Baron Wessenberg assured me in the 
most positive terms that if the Vene- 
tian province should remain con- 
.hected with Austria, the Imperial 
Government would admit of the 
establishment there of a constitution 
upon the most liberal basis: ‘ex- 
tremely liberal’ were the words he 
used, and he repeated them.” But 
all would not do. Lord Palmerston 
did not wish to forward a pacifica- 
tion. And on the 20th June he wrote 
to Lord Ponsonby reaffirming his 
former rejection of Austria’s pro- 
posals for peace :— 

“T have now to say to your excellency 
that... things seem now to have gone 
too far to admit of the practicability of 
such a plan, Hitherto |he admits] the 
military forces of the contending parties 
have been nearly balanced, and though 
the general result of the war has been 
in favour of the Italians, there has been 
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any battle. But the Austrians are acting 
at a distance from their resources, and 
in a country the population of which is 
universally hostile to them. ‘The Italians 
are at home, and are backed and aided 
by all the inhabitants of the country; 
large levies are forming in Lombardy, 
which will soon be ready to take the 
field in conjunction with the troops 
already under the command of the King 
of Sardinia; and time is in favour of the 
Italians and against the Austrians. .. . 
If the war continues, the probable result 
will be that the Austrians will be driven 
entirely out of Italy, and that they will 
obtain no compensation of any kind for 
their loss of territory.” 

To conclude the story. Four weeks 
afterwards (17th July), as the Aus- 
trian Government still clung to the 
hope that their most reasonable and 
liberal offers would induce the Brit- 
ish Government to come forward as a 
mediator, Lord Palmerston cut short 
their importunities by again refusing 
to mediate; and by declaring “ that 
the fortune of war must, to a certain 
degree at least, determine the man- 
ner in which this question between 
Austria and the Italians is to be 
settled.” 

What are we to think of such con- 
duct on the part of one who is now 
Prime Minister of our country? 
What are we to think of his judg- 
ment who refused these offers of 
Austria, at a time when, as he him- 
self admits, the opposite forces were 
“nearly balanced,” and the Italians 
had gained “no great advantage in 
any battle?” And what are we to 
think of his discernment, when he - 
confidently expected the Austrians to 
be driven over the Alps; whereas in 
a few weeks afterwards Radetsky, 
compelled by Palmerston to draw the 
sword, was driving the Italians before 
him like chaff, dictated peace at Turin, 
and could have marched with ease all 
over the peninsula? Had Palmerston 
acted with ordinary sense, and as 
Lord Ponsonby advised him to do in 
1848, the Italiaris for eleven years 
would have been enjoying all and 
more than all that they have now 
obtained by means of this new war 
and French intervention,—Napoleon 
would not have got this fair oppor- 
tunity for the development of his 
subtle policy,—and England would 
not have found herself in the pre- 
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dicament of having alienated her 
natural allies, the Germanic Powers, 
and of having been made first the 
dupe and latterly the discarded ‘tool 
of the French Emperor. In 1848 
England might have obtained for the 
Italians all that France has done 
now, and would have been thanked 
by Austria for her intervention; 
whereas by their conduct then and 
now, Lords Palmerston and Russell 
have at once transferred the friend- 
ship of Austria from us to Napoleon, 
and have also allowed France to be- 
come the champion of nationality, 
and master of the position in Italy. 
The short and sharp crisis which 
has passed over Europe has not left 
England as it found her. Its first 
effect was to reveal a portentous 
scheme of co-operation—in fact, an 
offensive and defensive alliance—be- 
tween France and Russia; its second 
effect has been to break up the Anglo- 
Germanic alliance ‘by which alone 
these two colossal Powers can be held 
in check ; and the third has been to 
make Austria, in disgust at the deser- 
tion of her natural allies, join herself 
to France and Russia with the view 
toa project for remodelling Europe 
in the manner most advantageous to 
these three great Powers. In con- 
sequence, England is now isolated. 
Prussia is the only Power which 
still has a leaning towards us, and her 
Lord John Russell has done every- 
thing possible to disgust. We be- 
lieve that it is the intention, as it is 
the interest of the French Emperor 
to give to Europe a short peace. 
Possibly circumstances may impel 
him to war again sooner than he me- 
ditates; but in any case it behoves 
this country to look well after its 
naval and military defences. Lord 
Lyndhurst—the venerable statesman 
upon whom more than any other has 
descended the senatorial influence of 
the “old Duke”—has warned the 
country of its danger, and called upon 
Parliament and public to do their 
duty, if they would not{see a calamity 
overtake this country such as will 
never be forgotten in the world’s his- 
tory. In the Lower House Mr. Hors- 
man’s motion was a well-timed prac- 
tical application of the views so elo- 
quently enforced by Lord Lyndhurst. 
Seeing that the safety of our great 
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arsenals and dockyards is indispens- 
able to the maintenance of our inde- 
pendence, and that by universal ac- 
knowledgment these ports and ar- 
senals are not properly defended, 
and, according to the present system 
of procedure, would not be so for 
twenty years (!), Mr. Horsman moved 
that the sum required should be 
raised by the Government at once, 
so that the necessary works of de- 
fence be completed with the least 
possible loss of time. The Govern- 
ment, probably out of deference to 
the financial ideas of Mr. Gladstone, 
excused themselves from following 
the course suggested in the motion. 
Indeed, it is a great though unavoid- 
able disadvantage of the frequent 
changes of Ministry in this country, 
that each Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer looks only to his single year’s 
Budget, and seeks his own fame 
to the detriment of imperial inte- 
rests by endeavouring to postpone 
any extraordinary expenditure, how- 
ever much needed, in order that it 
may fall upon his successor in office. 
We think it most important that some 
such course as that suggested by Mr. 
Horsman should be adopted by the 
British Government. Sir J. Paking- 
ton observed :— . 


“A most striking illustration of the 
necessity for such precautions is afforded 
by the harbour of Portland, which, al- 
though it is constantly resorted to by 
our fleets,is absolutely without defences, 
and, according to the Secretary for War, 
it will take twenty years to complete the 
defences. I regret that the right hon. 
gentleman has not expressed his coneur- 
rence in the spirit and scope of the mo- 
tion. In my opinion, it is not wise to 
spend money in driblets, which would 
extend over twenty years. If the 
money must be spent, the sooner the 
better. As regards the strengthening of 
the navy, I cannot help expressing my 
anxious hope that the Government 
will not be contented with resting 
where they are. Notwithstanding his 
figures, the hon. member for Rochdale 
is much mistaken if he ae that 
the navy of England is nowwhat it ought 
to be.” 


Lord C. Paget—who promises to 
be an active head of the Admiralty, 
if his colleagues will let him—thus 
described the relative position of 
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the British, French, and Russian 
navies :— 

“ The last information which we have 
from Brest shows that, although the 
French have such a large force at sea, 
they have no less than 3000 sailors in 
their barracks at Brest, perfectly ready 
for war if they should be wanted. The 
real state of the French navy, if war 
should unfortunately arise, is twenty 
line-of-battle ships in commission and 
twelve in reserve, which latter might 
put to sea in a very few days. Therefore 
the French have thirty-two line-of-battle 
ships. Turning to England, it appears 
that so far from her having what his hon. 
friend (Mr. Cobden) called her fair pro- 
portion—that is to say, one-third more 
ships than any other country—her pro- 
portion is certainly not more than that 
of France. We have twenty-six sail of 
the line in commission and nine block- 
ships, which, though not strictly speak- 
ing line-of-battle ships, are, I admit, 
capable of doing good service. Uniting 
those two together, the two countries 
are pretty nearly equal. With respect 
to frigates, however, I will not deceive 
the House. The French are stronger 
than the English in that respect. I 
do not wish to create any alarm, but I 
wish the House to know the truth of the 
matter. But in addition to the French 
there is another nation or two making 
great progress in preparations for naval 
war. Kussia has eight screw line-of-bat- 
tle ships, six screw frigates, four paddle 
frigates, nine corvettes, one transport, 
seventy-five gun-boats, and eighteen 
small steamers. That is a large force, 
and one which we must not forget is in 
existence.” 


It is to be borne in mind that this 
steam-fleet of Russia, at least so far 
as regards screw vessels, has been 
wholly created within the last three 
years. It is impossible for this coun- 
try to behold with indifference the 
great, continuous, and systematic 
efforts which both France and Russia 
are making to augment their power 
at sea. It was the rapid increase of 
the French navy which forced us 
to do likewise. These Powers must 
have an object in their present extra- 
ordinary efforts: And what can that 
object be, but to attain a maritime 
supremacy, and thereby compel Eng- 
land to neutrality while they proceed 
with their contemplated revision of 
the map of Europe? It is very well 
for Mr. Cobden to say that we ought 
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not to build more ships because im- 
provements are going on, and changes 
are likely to take place in the art of 
naval warfare; and it is very well 
for the Ministry to excuse themselves 
from proceeding rapidly with the 
fortification of our ports and arsenals 
on the plea that the science of forti- 
fication has not yet reached perfec- 
tion. These are pleas which do not 
surprise us from the mouth of Mr, 
Cobden, and which perhaps are not 
inappropriate to a Cabinet whose 
finance is presided over by the 
Minister who starved the Russian 
War. But we need hardly say, such 
an argument is entirely out of place, 
as long as our defences are so 
far below what they ought to be, 
As soon as we have made ourselves 
safe, let not a single ship more be 
built, nor a single sovereign more be 
expended on fortifications, until we 
are sure that we are working upon 
the best possible plans. But at pre- 
sent we cannot afford to wait for 
more light than we have. We know 
as much as our French and Russian 
rivals do,—and that will suffice. It 
is true that powerful corvettes, car- 
rying but one tier of heavy guns, 
may by-and-by supplant the present 
three-decked line-of-battle ships, — 
and the sooner we see about this the 
better; and itis true also that new 
engines of war may necessitate new 
methods of fortification. But whilst 
we inquire, we must work. We can- 
not afford to wait idly upon theories 
and speculations when the safety of 
the commonwealth is at stake. Very 
likely we shall ere long see electricity 
taking the place of gunpowder on 
the battle-field, and new projectiles 
supplanting the rifled cannon: but 
srely gunpowder and Armstrong’s 
guns will do in the mean time. We 
must make the best of what we have 
—and that promptly. For the aspect 
of the times is threatening; and it 
will never do to see our docks and 
arsenals fall, for want of defences, 
into the hands of an enemy, and 
undergo the destruction which only 
three years ago we dealt out to 
Sebastopol. 

Mr. Cobden, in his speech on Mr. 
Horsman’s motion, said that he was 
ready to vote a hundred millions if 
he saw any Power preparing to attack 
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this country. - We doubt not Mr. 
Cobden was in earnest when he made 
that profession. Even Mr. Bright, we 
believe, with all his millennial ideas 
about peace, would be ready to 
shoulder a musket if the French were 
besieging his flannel-mills, The pa- 
triotism of these gentlemen is, we 
daresay, sound enough, if one could 
only get at it. But unfortunately it 
lies stowed away behind blinding 
prejudices and bales of crotchets, far 
beyond the reach of ordinary use. 
We all see things in the light of our 
dominant ideas. And a mental tele- 
scope that is very good for showing 
some things, may be very bad for 
showing others. If one is wrapt up 
in dreams of millennial peace, and in 
theories which maintain that the na- 
tions have grown too wise to go to war 
any more, it is very hard to get such 
a one to see facts, however patent, 
which run counter to his ideas. The 
Philistines will be upon him before 
he will believe that they have laid 
aside their ploughs and their pruning 
hooks. He has no ear for the distant 
rumble of muffled cannon, nor for the 
sound of the enemy working under- 
ground; and the chance is that the 
masked batteries will open, or the 
mine will explode, before it occurs to 
him to take steps to meet the danger. 
The talked-of disarmament on the 
part of France is a thing especially 
calculated to attract the thoughts 
of such men. It is a disarmament— 
it is a step which professes to be a 
carrying out of their principles; and 
they will not be unduly anxious to 
inquire into its real object or extent. 
Passing by for the moment the object 
of this disarmament, let us see its 
extent. And first of all let it be 
borne in mind that France and 
England are in very different posi- 
tions at present as regards warlike 
establishments. France has just 
emerged from an aggressive war, and 
her naval and military establish- 
ments are on a war-footing. It is 
otherwise with England. So far from 
being able to engage in an aggressive 
war, England is not at present strong 
enough even for a war of defence. 
Hence there is quite margin enough 
for a disarmament on the part of 
France. Indeed, as his forces are at 
present on a war-footing, it would be 
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equivalent to a declaration by the 
Emperor of his intention to continue 
a military policy, if he did not issue 
orders for a disarmament of some 
kind. In the next place, let it be 
noted that a French disarmament is 
a very different thing from a dis- 
armament with us. When England 
disbands her soldiers and sailors, they 
are lost to her. She has no ma- 
chinery for recalling them to her flag. 
If she obtains their services again, it 
is in the same way as she would ob- 
tain the services of ordinary recruits. 
And when we lay by our ships, we 
partially dismantle them. It is very 
different in France. There, the dis- 
banded soldiers and sailors are liable 
to be recalled to their standards at a 
week’s notice; and the ships, when 
taken out of commission, are carefully 
repaired, and are “laid in ordinary 
all standing.” The crew is disbanded 
—that is all; and the crew can be 
had again on a few days’ notice. 
French soldiers are discharged upon 
a renewable furlough—they cannot 
marry, nor leave the military district 
to which they belong, without per- 
mission, and they are inspected by a 
General of Division once a-month. 
In the naval service it is the same: 
the sailors who are dismissed to their 
smacks and fishing-boats are always 
within hail of some commissary of 
the maritime conscription. As re- 
gards the present case, the Gazette de 
France states that the “ peace foot- 
ing” of France must be understood 
to comprise the ability to have 560,000 
under arms at a month’s notice; and 
that, with a view to the extension of 
France’s colonial possessions, there 
must be a constant progress in the 
development of her fleet, which, says 
the Gazette, is already “the finest 
naval force in the world.” And as 
respects the practical application of 
this “disarmament,” the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Morning Herald 
says:—“ A portion of the soldiers 
and sailors—of the men who fight 
the battles and man the ships—are 
sent hoine on furlough, nothing more. 
And those who build and rig the ships, 
cast the guns and ammunition, and 
raise earthworks along the coast, it 
is not contemplated to diminish ; in 
fact, I have reason to know that their 
number has received an increase, 
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Extra numbers of mechanics and 
riggers have been engaged at Roche- 
fort and Brest. At Cherbourg and 
Brest coals and ammunition are being 
stored to an extent that denotes a 
wish to be prepared against any 
emergency ; and at the former place 
(Cherbourg) the forts are being armed 
with rifled guns. The greatest acti- 
vity prevails in the arsenals, where a 
large supply of these rifled cannon has 
been and is being prepared; and the 
ships which are being put out of com- 
mission, in consequence of the (so- 
called) reduction of the navy to a 
peace-footing, are forthwith to un- 
ship their old guns and to take on 
board the formidable canons rayés, 
and the old spherical shot and shell 
are to be recast, as the new ordnance 
only fires conical shot.”* Admiral 
Fourichon’s squadron at Brest, and 
four frigates and some smaller vessels 
at Toulon, constitute the portion of 
the fleet which is to be withdrawn 
from commission in order that the 
ships may be fitted with the formida- 
ble new artillery. In plain English, 
to this, and to nothing more, does 
the so-called naval disarmament of 
France amount. Both by land and 
sea, this ‘*‘ disarmament” is a wise 
step on the part of the French Em- 
peror, whatever may be his plans for 
the future. By it he saves the wages 
of a certain number of soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, whom notwithstanding 
he can recall in a week’s time to their 
flag; and as it is only old hands, 
trained men who need no further 
drill, that are being thus dismissed 
on furlough (no one being disbanded 
who has not served five years), the 
army and the crews of the fleet 
are in noways impaired in their effi- 
ciency. Moreover, the ships which are 
thus temporarily deprived of their 
crewsare when “in ordinary,”to be fit- 
ted up with the new artillery,—so that 
nothing is lost by their present with- 
drawal from commission. As regards 
the arsenals, foundries, fortifications, 
and ship-building, the work goes on 
brisker than ever. In short, the only 
reduction which Napoleon is mak- 
ing on the war-footing of France is 
one which, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of his crews and regiments, will 
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save some money; which money is 
being expended in increasing the 
fortifications and productions of war, 
in building more ships, and in fitting 
up as many as possible with the new 
rifled artillery. 

Such, and no more, is Napoleon's 
disarmament. It is a wise and prudent 
step, we repeat, even though he meant 
to resume warfare before another 
year has passed. This must strike 
every one who inquires and considers 
the matter. But what is not so obvi- 
ous is the political bearing of the 
“ disarmament,” especially as regards 
the future. The masses are ever im- 
pervious to ideas unless such as are 
expressed by substantial facts. The 
disbanding of soldiers and seamen, 
and the laying-by of some ships of 
war, constitutes an obvious fact 
which all classes will note, and which 
will be appealed to as a patent 
proof of the Emperor’s desire and 
intention to return to a regime of 
peace. By this Napoleon seeks to 
attain a double purpose. In the 
first place, sagacious and provident 
of the resources of France, he desires 
to reassure the commercial and in- 
dustrial classes, and to engage them 
in turning the present period of peace 
to full account, so that when war re- 
curs the resources of France may be 
in the best possible condition. His 
second object is to lull England back 
into her old sense of security, and 
induce us to pause in those military 
and naval preparations which are es- 
sential to the safety of this country. 
It would be a great point if he could 
make us come to believe that our 
present apprehensions are a mere 
baseless panic, and so produce a re- 
action of public sentiment, of which 
he knows the leaders of the Peace 
party are ready to take full advant- 
age. But if he can but keep us as we 
are, it will serve his purpose. Even 
Mr. Cobden allows that Great Britain 
ought to have a third more ships than 
any other power; whereas at present 
our fleet is not more than equal to 
that of France. If, then, “‘reassur- 
ing” notes and manifestoes in the 
Moniteur should persuade us to re- 
main as we are, a union of the French 
and Russian fleets could at any time 





* Morning Herald, August 2. 
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compel us to neutrality, wholly ex- 
duding our intervention from Eu- 
rope; or, in the event of war, could 
molest our shores and cut off our 
commerce. Instead of this being only 
a problematical danger, it is one which 
this country has felt already. For all 
our dignified talk about neutrality 
and non-intervention during the late 
war, the simple fact is, that we dared 
not interfere. Our Government knew 
that if we had interfered on behalf of 
peace, and for the maintenance of 
treaties, we should have brought 
down upon ourselves the French and 
Russian fleets: and our navy was 
quite unprepared for such a contest. 
Had the naval power of England 
been as it was wont to be, there 
would have been no war. Our Gov- 
ernment would not only have said, 
as they did say, “the war is unne- 
cessary and unjustifiable,” but they 
would have said also—We are quite 
against the settlement of such a ques- 
tion by force of arms, and we shall 
lend the whole weight of our material 
power against whichever government 
throws obstacles in the way of main- 
taining peace. Prussia and Germany 
would at once have joined us, and 
there would have been no war. But 
Napoleon, who knows the state of 
our fleet as well as we do, knew that 
we were not sufficiently strong at sea 
to be able so to act. And so, while 
Central Europe was concussed by 
Prince Gortschakoff’s open threat that 
Russia would attack Germany if Ger- 
many attacked France, England was 
equally reduced to inaction by the 
known existence of a secret treaty 
between France and Russia—a “writ- 
ten agreement,” of which our states- 
men probably know more than they 
care to tell. In assuming an armed 
neutrality the British Government 
did all that it was in its power to 
do. We repeat it—however Ministers 
might (and very wisely) put a good 
face upon the matter, and however 
the public at large might pride it- 
self upon our neutrality, we really 
had nochoice. Neutrality may have 
been a virtue,—assuredly it was a 
necessity. 

Now, the time is evidently ap- 
proaching when Russia and France 
will be very happy if they can play 
that game over again with equal suc- 





cess. The next chapter of the Napo- 
leonic policy will open in Turkey. 
Long before the Italian war began, 
we not only pointed out that it was 
coming, but, while showing before- 
hand the objects which Napoleon 
sought to accomplish by the war, we 
stated that one of these was, to secure 
the future co-operation of Austria, by 
holding out to her the prospect of 
compensating her losses in Italy by 
gains in Turkey. When this new 
chapter of Napoleonism opens—and 
it will not be long delayed—France 
will then do for Russia what Russia, 
during the late war, has done for her. 
France, if things go smoothly, will 
take no direct part in the war. Her 
task will simply be to prevent Eng- 
land from interfering. And Russia, 
by pushing forward a corps towards 
Herat, will be ready (in the event of 
our contumacity) to occasion fresh 
uneasiness in our Indian empire, with 
a view to prevent our drawing any 
material reinforcements from that 
quarter. In these circumstances, what 
is the choice presented to us? We 
may, if we choose, continue the sys- 
tem of passive neutrality, we may 
see a Russian army at Constantinople, 
as we have seen, and yet see, a French 
army in Italy; and we may still hug 
ourselves in the belief that we are 
astonishing the world by an exhibi- 
tion of all the utilitarian virtues. 
But that will soon have had its day. 
France and Rnssia are both bent 
upon becoming great naval powers 
in the Mediterranean ; and although 
Napoleon III. well knows the useful- 
ness of moderation, and ever offers a 
salve where he demands a sacrifice, 
he certainly has it in view to strip us 
of vantage-ground in the Mediterra- 
nean, which we will never consent to 
abandon of our free will. 

We are not painting a distant fu- 
ture, but one at hand. The present 
peace will not last long. And in the 
mean time the French Emperor will 
do his best to “reassure” Europe, 
and to reinstate himself in his old 
character as a friend of peace. He 
wishes peace for the present; and he 
still more wishes to be thought to 
wish it. He occasioned the last war, 
but it is Russia that will occasion the 
next one, Therefore Napoleon may 
continue most fervent in his pacific 
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professions to the last, seeing that 
all the blame will fall on the broad 
shoulders of the northern Colossus, 
whom he will nevertheless side with 
in due time. We shall not fully ap- 
preciate the character of Napoleon’s 
present disarmament, if we do not 
view it in relation to these schemes 
for the future. Napoleon not only 
wishes peace for the hour, but he has 
no intention to take any diréct part 
in the next (i. e. Turkish) war. All 
that he will have to do then, is to 
keep England from interfering. Pos- 
sibly the Grand-Duke Constantine of 
Russia—who has visited in succes- 
sion the French Emperor. the King 
of Greece, and the Sultan, and who 
is now on a Visit to our own country 
—may at this moment be unfolding, in 
confidence to our Government, some 
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scheme by which England may be 
propitiated into approval of, or at 
least passive acquiescence in, the ap- 
proaching inroad upon Turkey. Bat 
if we refuse to be so propitiated, to 
the navies of France and Russia it is 
already relegated to tame our pride, 
and chain us up in our island home. 
No Englishman can desire to see 
such a scheme crowned with success, 
Whatever form the European question 
take, let us be prepared to bear our 
part in it in a manner befitting the 
dignity of a great country. If we 
choose neutrality, let the choice be 
voluntary, and not of compulsion. If 
we have to choose war, let us be read 

to face its dangers, and strong enoug 

to triumph over them. The present 
is ours,—if we neglect it, the future 
will be Napoleon’s. 











